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pine log which had been kindled on the hearth 
below. But its summer response was livelier and, 
perhaps, more poetical. First would be heard a 
mysterious soft rumbling and twittering, as though 
the venerable structure were clearing its sooty 
throat to say good-morning ; and anon, like cheerful 
thoughts born of an aged heart, forth would flutter 
from their abode in the cavernous interior, a rejoic- 
ing flock of chimney-swallows. 

There were dozens and scores of them. Hardly 
in all New England, and certainly not in New 
Hampshire, could be found such another chimney 
for swifts as this eastern one of Urrahurst — so tall 
was it, so roomy, so full of convenient holes and 
crevices. Here had they builded through genera- 
tions innumerable ; each head of a family, at his 
decease, jealously transmitting the chosen ancestral 
cranny to the eldest son. But even the largest 
chimneys have a limit to their capacity for accommo- 
dating lodgers ; and during the last century or so, 
there must have occurred in the swift colony many 
sad but unavoidable family partings. Every year a 
certain contingent must go forth to seek their homes 
elsewhere. They would cluster together upon the 
brink of their old dwelling ; and perhaps the less 
experienced among them would ask why they need 
go farther than just across the roof, where the 
western chimney, to all appearances the very twin 
of the eastern, upreared itself in silent invitation. 
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" Ah, my dear child," some wise old cock would 
reply; whetting his beak against a brick, and then 
tipping his head sagely to one side, " that site is not 
so eligible as it looks to be. Not a bird of us all 
has ever settled there. The air thereabouts is very 
feverish and unwholesome. In short, as I said be- 
fore, it's not so eligible as ** 

" But what makes the air unwholesome, grandpa T 
the youngster would break in. 

** Well, you see, it's called the kitchen chimney ; 
and wherever, in your future career, you come 
across a chimney that is called a kitchen chimney — 
don't go near it. They are never wholesome ; and 
what makes it a greater pity is that half the time 
they're the largest chimneys in the house." 

" In my opinion, then, it's an outrage : and, if I 
live, I'll see it righted. What ! are not chimneys 
made for chimney-swallows ? Does not our very 
name demonstrate it ? And, if so, why should not 
one be as good as another ?" 

" But men build them, you know," begins the old 
cock, whetting his bill apologetically; "and per- 
haps they may sometimes want to use them for 
some purposes of their own. You see there are two 
sides to every question ; appearances are deceptive, 
and, at all events, we ought to allow men to plead 
their own cause before condemning them." 

"I disagree with you. You are old and timid. 
For me, I hold no parley with injustice — I crush it^ 
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Men build chimneys, perhaps ; but that is nothing 
to their credit, they are obliged to do it in order to 
accommodate us. Under what pretext, then, can 
they usurp the use of them ? I say no injustice 
ever was more flagrant. It should be a standing 
heritage of indignation to the swift colony until it 
is righted ; and, for my part, I am ready to begin 
the good work at once !" 

" Tut, tut !" says the old one, " you are young and 
hot-headed ; but what can you do ? Do you suppose 
you are the first bird that ever was indignant ? No, 
nor will you be the last; but the chimney will 
remain ineligible, nevertheless. At all events, don't 
begin your reforms with Urmhurst ; for one does 
not meet every day, as you will by-and-by find out, 
with a human family so uniformly considerate as 
these Urmsons of ours. For example, in my 
younger days," continued the patriarch, beginning 
the story for the seven hundredth time at least — " in 
niy younger days, Garth Urmson and I became 
quite intimate. The friendship originated, you 
must know, in his setting a fracture of this leg " 

" Yes, yes, yes !" is the unanimous twitter of the 
conclave ; " don't tell us that old yarn again ; we 
know all about it, and how kind Garth always has 
been to us. Why shouldn't he be ? Yes, yes, yes !" 

" Quite so I" rejoins the patriarch, pretending not 
to mind the interruption, though in reality quite 
put off the track of his ideas by it; "quite so. 
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Garth has always been kind to us since that time ; 
it is out of the regard he feels for me. When I am 
gone you may find a difference; I hope not, but 
you may ! Yes, and the old gentleman, Mr. Cuth- 
bert Urmson, he is very obliging also. Often and 
often has he put crumbs on his study window- 
sill out of regard for me, you understand ; and has 
smiled and nodded very pleasantly when I came to 
carry them off A charming old gentleman ; I feel 
a sympathy for him. I should not wonder if that 
book he is writing were a history of chimney-swal- 
lows ; supplemented, perhaps, with allusions to his 
own family records, and to the vicissitudes of Urm- 
hurst itself. Now, is it reasonable to suppose," adds 
the patriarch, suddenly getting his clue again, and 
raising his chirp (for his audience was betraying 
symptoms of inattention) — " is it reasonable, I say, 
to accuse persons, otherwise so friendly, of wantonly 
—wantonly, mark you !— infringing upon our rights 
in a matter so vital as this ? No — a thousand times 
no! Depend upon it, some hidden causes are at 
work here. This old house is full of mysterious 
and sinister traditions; and who knows whether 
there may not be some occult connection between 
the dinners of our good friends below there, and this 
unwholesome atmosphere of the kitchen chimney ?" 
"Then," twitters the irreconcilable, skimming 
away, " here goes for knocking soot into their broth- 
kettle !" 




THE LEGEND OF THE THBE6H0LD. 

TREATING the aanals of the swifts to good 
Mr. Cutlibert Urmson (if such be really 
the subject of his labours), let ua observe 
with how comfortable a familiarity the 
sunshine disposes itself upon the grey-green lichens 
of Urmhurst's shingled roof, and weaves golden 
fibres into the ponderous oaken logs wherewith the 
ancient house is built. Ancient — yet it seems to 
wax more massive and stalwart year by year. Here 
is no sagging of the ridge-pole, nor leaning of the 
uprights, nor settling of the granite foundations. 
This oaken framework is stanch as a mammoth's 
skeleton ; and these log-built walls as enduring as 
stone courses. Perhaps the sun, during the two 
centuries that he has shone on Urmhurst, has im- 
parted to it, along with bis heat, something likewise 
of his immortality. These great unpainted boles, 
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that sleep so snugly one on another, have acquired 
a ruddy lustre suggestive of living flesh and blood ; 
but to the frailties and infirmities of humanity they 
seem to own no kinship. 

Urmhurst faces the south ; and thus its venerable 
front, rich in projections and unevennesses, takes 
the sun*s rays obliquely, and generates a carnival 
of shadows of all shapes, sizes, and gradations. The 
curt hip-roof is here modified by the addition of a 
steeply shelving curb, veiling the bareness of the 
upper story, as though the house had pulled its hat 
brim low down over its forehead. Through this 
curb project the hooded gables of three dormer 
windows, the central one cut down so as to form a 
glass door, whereby access is had to a balcony sur- 
mounting the porch. The eastern, known as Eve's 
window, is framed in a climbing vine of small pink 
roses. Below, the impending eaves cast a contem- 
plative shade over the deep-set casements of the 
ground-floor; the dormers project pointed shadows 
aslant ; but the profoundest obscurity always collects 
beneath the porch. This is partly due to the fact 
that the pillars and canopy, instead of being car- 
penters* work, are fashioned of living trees — a couple 
of gnarled and stunted oaks, planted generations 
ago on either side the wide doorway. At the height 
of about twelve feet from the ground their upward 
growth has been arrested, and the strength of their 
knotted limbs spread out horizontally above the 
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threshold stone. Thus interlocked, they appear to 
grapple each other like a pair of misshapen wrestlers. 
They support the balcony appertaining to the second 
floor, and their dark and sedate foliage lets fall, on 
whomsoever passes beneath, a transparent veil of 
gloom. 

This gloom has been deepened by tradition. The 
death-grip of the two trees would seem to typify a 
sinister deed said to have been done on the spot, 
which was afterwards covered by the still existing 
granite threshold, but which, at the primitive epoch 
referred to, was the consecrated grave of a mighty 
Indian warrior and sachem. After his death, his tribe 
had migrated to a tract several hundred miles to the 
southward ; but his descendants (in obedience to 
some pious superstition) were in the habit of making 
occasional pilgrimages to his tomb. What mystic 
rites they observe there we have no means of know- 
ing, but it is believed that every year, for more 
than three generations, the two wisest and bravest 
chiefs of the tribe were chosen to make the long 
journey through the trackless forest ; and, so great 
was the awe wherewith the deceased sachem was 
invested, not only in the eyes of his own people, but 
also in those of other tribes, that the pilgrims never 
once met with any hindrance on their sacred ex- 
pedition, nor ever found the solemn privacy of the 
tomb disturbed. 

But at length there came a year when the ap- 
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pointed twain arrived to find a strange company- 
there before them. The grave-mound was situated 
near the centre of an opening — a natural glade in 
the mid-heart of the primeval forest. Around it waa 
now asseml^led a troop of twenty or more white- 
faced personages with steel caps on their heads, and 
wearing bright accoutrements, which gUstened in 
the sunshine. A number of waggons were drawn 
up near at hand, and fresh-faced women were seated 
on and among the medley of household goods where- 
with they were laden. Upon the consecrated mound 
itself a short, strongly-buUt man, dark-browed, and 
bearing in the centre of his chin a deep scar or cleft,, 
had taken his stand and was haranguing the assem- 
blage. Close to him sat on horseback a stately 
young woman, holding an infant in her arms. She 
listened to the man's harangue, her dark eyes fixed 
sadly but lovingly on his face ; and when he ceased 
speaking she turned to the steel-clad company and 
uplifted before them her babe, uttering at the same 
time words of earnest encouragement, to which they 
of the steel head-pieces responded with three loud 
shouts and a waving of their weapons. 

Up to this moment the two Indians, hidden 
within the leafy verge of the forest, had looked on 
in mingled awe and amazement. These were the 
first white men they had seen, and they perhapa 
supposed them to be a kind of spirits, come from 
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heaven to do honour to the illustrious dead. 
History, however, bids us recognise them as that 
sturdy band of pioneers whom Captain Neil Urmson, 
the Puritan soldier of Marston Moor and Naseby, 
led, about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
into the unknown wilderness west from Ports- 
mouth. Captain Urmson was a man of undoubted 
pith and ability ; and had it not been for the singular 
restlessness of disposition which drove him forth 
from the restraints of the Portsmouth colony, he 
would have made a deep mark in the first pages of 
our New England history. Though harsh of aspect 
and unequal in his moods, he seems to have been 
possessed of a pecuUar power over the wills and 
judgments of those with whom he came in personal 
contact. Wealthy, and endowed with a physical 
strength and energy exceptional even in those iron 
times, he might have risen to the highest place in 
almost any community. But an uneasy devil pos- 
sessed him ; and after causing him to abandon the 
prospect of a brilliant career in England under the 
Protectorate (which he had helped much to estab- 
lish), it haunted him even in his self-imposed exile 
over seas. Scarce four months after his disembarka- 
tion at Portsmouth, he already showed symptoms of 
discontent. Much was done to appease him, for the 
little colony could ill afford to be at odds with so 
rich and able a member as Captain Urmson. But 
it was all to no purpose. Imperiously rejecting 
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advice and reason, he packed his waggons, collected 
his people, and departed north-westward. Nothing 
more was heard of him, and he was soon given up 
for lost. But boldness and sagacity were his safe- 
guard through the wild diflSculties and perils of the 
forest. He managed either to awe or to conciliate 
such Indians as crossed his path ; and when, some 
months after leaving the colony, he and his followers 
halted at last on the site of the sachem's grave, not 
a man of them all was missing, or had suffered in 
health or limb. 

At this point, however, blood was spilt. Captain 
Urmson, in haranguing his retainers, had bade them 
look upon this forest-glade as the nucleus of their 
future home; and his wife Eleanor had cheered 
them by showing the undaunted front of little 
Kalph, a pioneer less than a year old — ^for he was 
bom at sea. Thereupon the captain, snatching a 
pickaxe from the hand of one of the men standing 
near him — John Selwyn by name — and with the 
words, " Here, in this virgin soil, where are no dead 
bones or blood-stains of the past, will I set the 
threshold of our new Ufe !"— with this singularly 
infelicitous exclamation, he raised the heavy pick 
above his head, and then drove it deep into the 
green turf of the unsuspected grave. 

Before he could uplift it for another stroke, a 
wild yell broke startling on the ears of all. All 
recognised the Indian warwhoop, and fancying 
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themselves attacked by a whole tribe at once, they 
fell for a moment into something like confusion. 
Meanwhile, two dusky figures, with long black hair 
and brandished tomahawks, had bounded forwards 
from the concealment of the trees. One of them 
sprang at Captain Urmson, and wrenched the pick- 
axe from his hand. The suddenness and audacity 
of the savage apparition increased the dismay of 
the white men, not one of whom stirred in defence. 
But on Neil Urmson's swarthy face there was at 
once a smile and a dark frown. Eleanor, who had 
seen that expression once before at a momentous 
epoch in their lives, turned pale and tried to restrain 
him as he was drawing the heavy pistol from his 
belt. 

" Do not, husband !" she said. *' Remember our 
wedding-day ; defile not likewise this first hour of 
our new life with blood !" 

Tradition affirms that Urmson did hesitate for a 
moment, with his hand on the butt of the pistol. 
And then was heard the stentorian voice of the 
Reverend Anak Graeme, who had accompanied 
Urmson from England, and was rumoured to have 
been the officiating clergyman at his marriage, 
" Verily, methinks, it were well to parley with the 
heathen before slaying them !" 

*' Well said !" cried John Selwyn, a slenderly- 
built man, with bold eyes and careless bearing. 
" Give the devil his due, Captain. For aught we 
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know, these red-skinned sinners may have better 
right here than we !" 

But even as he spoke, the second Indian, who was 
younger and presumably less steady than his com- 
panion, drew his bow and let fly an arrow. It 
glanced harmlessly from the captain's polished hel- 
met, and pierced Eleanor's shoulder, and the face of 
little Balph was smeared with her blood. As quick 
as thought Neil levelled his pistol and fired right 
into the heart of the first Indian, who was close in 
front of him. The tall savage leaped from the 
ground, and falling prone, his brawny arms hugged 
the grave of his dishonoured ancestor, and his teeth 
bit the turf. Eleanor, though sorely wounded, 
clasped her child to her bosom and strove to support 
herself upon her frightened horse. Scarce a minute 
had elapsed since the first alarm of the warwhoop. 

By the time the smoke of Captain Neil's pistol 
had cleared away, his retainers had formed to resist 
as best they might the expected onslaught. But 
they waited in vain. Only the dark trunks of the 
mighty oaks and hemlocks surrounded them, and 
there was no sound save the twittering of scared 
birds, and the rustle of the leaves in the summer 
wind. No avengers came ; or if any, not then, nor 
for many a year thereafter. The second Indian had 
fled, silently as a dream, towards the distant wigwams 
of his tribe, there to keep alive, as tradition would 
have us believe, an hereditary memory of the sacri- 
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lege and a purpose of requital. A neighbouring 
stream which rushes headlong over a jagged bed of 
rocks and empties into a lake some miles away, is 
still pointed out as having been traversed by the 
fugitive in his desperate canoe. 

Having assured themselves of their safety, the 
colonists had leisure to take thought concerning 
the dead and wounded. As to the former, it was 
resolved, in accordance with Captain Urmson's sug- 
gestion, to bury the heathen on the spot where he 
had fallen, and to make his gravestone the threshold 
of the projected edifice. " For it is fitting," said 
the grim Puritan, " and an emblem of what shall 
surely come to pass throughout this land, that in 
entering our new home we plant our foot first upon 
the bones of the red man." 

In digging the grave, however, the relics of the 
ancient sachem were revealed, and the mysterious 
attack of the two Indians thereby explained. The 
gravediggers hereupon shook their heads, and were 
reluctant to proceed ; and John Selwyn threw down 
his spade, and flatly refused to have anything more to 
do with the business ; declaring, with sundry strange 
oaths peculiar to him, that no good would come 
of stealing dead men's ground, and that rather 
than live there, he would part from the colony 
and seek his fortune alone. Captain Urmson, then, 
having resolutely confronted his enemies while they 
were alive, was not inclined to be squeamish about 
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them dead. Taking Selwyn's spade, and thrusting 
the other men aside, he finished the grave himself, 
pitched into it the body of the slain, and covered up 
the corpse with the earth-stained skeleton of the 
original occupant. He stamped the earth level with 
his booted feet, and looking with glowing eyes into 
the faces of the silent group who had stood watching 
his ill-omened toil — " It is my deed," he said, " and 
thus do I trample down this blood, and all super- 
stitious terrors !" 




CHAPTER III. 



THE GENERATIONS. 

ITCH is the gloomy legend that underlies 
the threshold of our etoiy. Selwyn was 
as good as his word, and departed with 
what few possessions he had ; being the 
first of Captain Urmson's followers who had ever 
had the hardihood to desert him. Nevertheless, 
Urmhurst was built, and a huge slab of rough-hewn 
granite, heavy enough to have kept down the most 
athletic ghost, pressed its weight above the name- 
leas remains. It .so happened, however, that the 
frost of the ensuing winter, or some other less 
obvious agent, cracked the ponderous stone across 
its entire breadth ; and this cleft, from a variety of 
causes, became afterwards so much widened, that 
at the epoch of which I am to write there were two 
distinct thresholds instead of one, with a gap of 
two or three inches between them. This accident 
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was interpreted by the sagacious as a sign that the 
blood which Neil Urmson had so arrogantly trodden 
into the earth would one day rise against him ; and 
for many years whatever misfortune befell the 
family, whether or not really ascribable to the 
Indians, was by such sapient persons unerringly 
referred to a birthplace beneath the cloven thresh* 
old. 

Urmhurst was built; but^ at least during its 
builder's lifetime, it could hardly have been a cheer- 
ful dwelling-place. Eleanor never recovered from 
the effects of her wound. She lingered through 
several months; but when the house was at last 
completed, she had to be carried to her chamber and 
laid upon the bed which she left only for the grave- 
yard. Hints have come down to us that her death 
was hastened by mental disquietude^ and her re- 
ference, when trying to dissuade her husband from 
bloodshed, to something which had happened on 
their wedding-day, has been quoted in support of 
this notion. Furthermore, attempts have been 
made to trace a connection between the purport of 
these words of hers and the sudden self-banishment 
of Captain Urmson from England. His family had 
been a prominent and powerful one; the English 
Urmhurst was a valuable estate; and the Crom- 
wellian party, of which the Captain was an adherent, 
was just establishing its supremacy when he exiled 
himself. Had he remained he must presumably 
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have filled a high office under the new Government. 
Why had he fled ? Not, surely, from religious 
motives, since he had never been a religious bigot ; 
and though after his emigration he was occasionally 
subject to violent fits of fanaticism, yet these had 
no root in his nature, and generally left him with a 
tendency towards reaction. The explanation there- 
fore must be sought elsewhere; and putting what 
was known and what was surmised together, the 
conclusion was reached that Captain Urmson had 
done some deed rendering himself alike odious to 
his own and the opposite party; and that his 
marriage with Eleanor had somehow been either the 
incitement to this deed or the occasion of it. 

To button-hole the Captain and ask him the 
simple question whose answer would put an end to 
conjecture, might seem a simple matter ; but there 
were serious obstacles to this course. The first 
master of Urmhurst would certainly have knocked 
down whomsoever had presumed to catechise him, 
and possibly would not have been contented to 
stop even there. He had never been distinguished 
for affability, and after his wife's death he became 
uncompromisingly savage. He shut himself up in 
his fort (for Urmhurst was really little more than 
that in his lifetime), and devoted himself to the 
education of his son Balph, who is said to have 
strongly resembled his father, even to the cleft in 
the chin. The Captain had no near neighbours, 
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Urmhorst standing then, as always, alone. The 
other members of the colony built their huts on 
the banks of the rapid stream to the westward, thus 
forming the germ of the prosperous little village of 
Urmsworth, which exists there to-day. This seces- 
sion may have been owing to those superstitious 
terrors which Urmson himself had professed tiO 
despise ; but it is as readily explained by the cir- 
cumstance that although the situation of IJrmhurst 
itself is unapproachably fine^ there happens to be 
no other site in the vicinity even tolerably eligible. 
The house, as we behold it now, rises from the 
summit of a smooth grassy knoll, barely half an 
acre in area. This knoll is itself the culminating 
point of a long and gradual acclivity, ascending 
by almost imperceptible degrees from the broad 
southern valley. The real loftiness of the site can 
be realised only by considering how wide a sweep 
of prospect it commands over a scene of beauty at 
once noble and peaceful The wooded slopes trend 
majestically southward till they merge in the broad 
gleam of a lake some three miles away. Beyond 
appear at intervals the white reaches of a placid 
stream, winding onwards through miles of level cran- 
berry pastures, which themselves resemble a gigantic 
green river, slumbering between wooded shores. 
The fiEtrther extremity of this valley is sentinelled by 
a mountain — or rather a group of high hiUs — having 
the appearance, from the point of view of Urm- 
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burst, of a crouching lion, whose shaggy head rests 
ponderously on his forepaws. 

The Indian name of this mountain is Wabeno— 
the Juggler; perhaps in allusion to the protean 
changes which the seasons and the variations of 
the weather cause him to undergo. In spring he 
acquires a dark bluish tinge, especially in the early 
morning, when the moist haziness of the atmosphere 
is supplemented by the fleecy mists which ascend 
from the meadows and clamber up bis headlong 
sides. In summer his coat is shadowed purple, with 
greenish lights; and monster thunderclouds sweep 
and burst over his crest, letting through broad 
slanting bars of gauzy light. In autumn his mane 
grows tawny, and the clear air magnifies him, so 
that he appears nearer by several miles than at 
other seasons. In times of drought he occasionally 
takes fire, and lies swathed for days or weeks in 
mysterious clouds of shifting smoke, which by 
night are illumined with a dull russet glow, like 
that reflected upwards from the profound pit of 
a volcano. Winter makes him grey and ghost- 
like ; and when in long December nights the white 
moon hangs above him in the frosty sky, he seems 
in truth no more substantial than an horizon cloud. 
In snownstorms he vanishes quite away ; but when 
the northern winds have cleared the valley, there 
he looms as before — a lion in the path ! After all 
this phantom show of life and activity, behold ! he 
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upon his paws. There he lies, and seems to watch 
the old house, that watches back from its lonely 
station twenty miles away. 

It has been £etncifully affirmed that Wabeno is in 
£a.ct neither a mountain nor a lion, but an incarna- 
tion of the spirit of that incorrigible old sachem 
whose dust lies underneath XJrmhurst's threshold 
stone; And it is further stated that when Urm- 
hurst shall step down from between the two 
tower-like chimneys to which it has been moored 
during so many generations, Wabeno wiU spring up 
and emit a roar which shall make New Hampshire 
tremble. If we grant the first act of this drama, we 
might admit the second, but the ancient mansion 
budges not ! It has rested so long on its granite 
foundations that it has almost become a part of the 
continent itself. Like some immemorial oak-tree, it 
has thrown out roots &r and near and on every side, 
so that its upheaval would tear open the ground for 
a quarter of a mile in circuit. It is the eye and 
key of the landscape^ harmonising so justly with its 
surroundings that any alteration would seem tanta- 
mount to the violation of a natural law. 

This semblance of spontaneous growth is enhanced 
by the devious footpaths which lead this way and 
that from the doors, and journey in time-worn 
farrows down the slopes. We cannot call them 
artificial, for they were honestly worn by the foot- 
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steps oT generations, and therefore fill precisely their 
natural places. Tonder, where it goes up the 
acclivity, the track is narrow but deeply worn ; 
whereas above it broadens and throws off a lighter 
sideway parallel to itself. See again how defUy it 
avoids that jut of rock ; and here, how sagaciously 
it slips beneath the shadow of the great elm. In a 
similar manner do the other accessories of the dwell- 
ing conspire to fix it more intimately in its place. 
The antique well-sweep, poised, like a giant's fishing- 
pole, in the crotch of a tree ; the barn, which looks 
older than the house, though in reality its junior by 
near a century; the great orchard in the rear to- 
wards the north, containing trees off which old Neil 
himself might have gathered apples — all these 
things are marriage tokens. 

And finally there is the graveyard, indissolublest 
bond of all, since it is a moral as well as a natural 
one. It lies about a hundred paces eastward, and 
takes the earliest sunshine. It is well populated, 
this little enclosure, for although the Urmson race 
has ever been a turbulent and adventurous one — 
many of them followers of the sea, or fighters 
against whomsoever there was to fight — Indian, 
Frenchman, or Englishman^ as the case might be — 
it has, nevertheless, happened that most of them 
wandered home to die. The burial-ground was 
consecrated by that same Beverend Anak of whom 
we have already had a glimpse — die who married 
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Eleanor to Neil, and came with them to the New 
World This worthy man of God lived to pro- 
nounce another than the marriage service over the 
pair : they are buried in one grave. The imagina- 
tive moraliser will observe that, although Eleanor's 
epitaph is still legible, in that of her husband, who 
died nearly forty years later, only the single word 
* died " has survived obliteration. 

Near at hand stands the tombstone of Ralph, who, 
if report be true, inherited all the bad and gloomy 
traits of his £sither, with few of his virtues. But 
he was gifted with the same peculiar personal in- 
fluence over the minds and wills of others that Neil 
had possessed. It was remarked, however, that as 
often as the XJrmsons had their way in a matter 
{and they seldom failed to have it), it turned to 
their disadvantage. Their luck, in other words, was 
their misfortune. Now, if there be a certain crisis 
in the life of every man, when a depraved or impious 
passion engages in fin^ contest with better know- 
ledge and purer instincts, could the latter's defeat 
be more fitly punished than by dooming the sinner 
to act successfully out, for ever afterwards, his un- 
restrained and unrepentant self? So may it have 
fared with these dark-browed, hot-hearted XJrmsons, 
who often seemed to carry all before them at the 
very moment when they were being hurried to their 
own destruction. 

We seai'ch in vain among the tombstones for the 
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record of any daughter of the Urmson name. For 
it is a remarkable fact that since the epoch of their 
emigration, no woman-child has been bom to theu 
— as though the family nature were too harsh and 
gloomy to produce a feminine flower. Not a daughtei* 
in seven generations ? Yes, one there has been, and 
within the present century; but there is more of 
sorrow than of joy in the mention of her name. 
Eve Urmson was the daughter of Garth's grand- 
father — old Brian, of revolutionary renown. She is 
described as having been a peculiar but fascinating 
child, and the old warrior is said to have taken 
boundless pride and delight in her. When she was 
ten years old, Eve disappeared and was never after- 
wards heard of. It was conjectured that a party of 
Indians, who were known to have been in the 
neighbourhood about the time of the child's dis- 
appearance, had kidnapped her; and such of the 
old wives and village oracles as had kept alive a 
memory of the legends, maintained that the kid^ 
nappers were no other than the lineal descendants 
of the sachem and his murdered defender^ who thus 
wreaked their revenge. Be that as it may, Urm- 
hurst's greatest blessing was thus changed into its 
saddest misfortune. 

A lack of the feminine element is noticeable about 
the house ; its features and aspects, though for the 
most part picturesque, are too massive and mascu-* 
line. £ve's chamber is the only exception ; it has 
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been preserved nearly as she left it, and the rose 
vine which her childish hands planted, clambers 
nnrestrained over her window. But there is need 
of a living and loving woman in these great, old- 
ffiishioned, wainscoted rooms. Grarth's mother died 
while he was in college; and latterly he and his 
father — ^who is a son of Brian Urmson by a first 
marriage, and half-brother to the lost Eve— have 
lived here pretty much by themselves, each im- 
mersed in his own chosen pursuit, and putting the 
maintenance of the farm in the light of a recrea- 
tion. The only other member of the family known 
to be alive is an own brother of Eve's named Go- 
lightley— the name of his mother's famUy, old 
sTtUers of Virginia. GoUghtley wa. remembered in 
Urmsworth village as a talented and affable youth, 
whose delicate constitution unfitted him for the pur- 
suit of any hard-working profession, and who went 
to Europe in quest of health and of that aesthetic 
culture which his soul craved. Apparently he must 
have found what he sought, for he had already been 
absent more than twenty years without betraying 
any inclination to return. 

But it is time to bring this preliminary chat to a 
dose. XJrmhurst still stands in the woods, though 
now the primitive forest glade has expanded into 
a clearing of thirty acres, chiefly comprising the 
profile of the southern slope. Fart of this land ls> 
used as a vegetajble garden; there are corn and 
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potato fields, and ample pastnrage for cows and 
horses. As for the interior of the mansion, it is 
chiefly remarkable for an antique spaciousness of 
hall and staircase, a suggestive mystery of garret 
and cellar, and a noble extravagance of hearth and 
chimney comer. But it is rather with the Urmsons 
than with their dwelling that we are presently con- 
cerned. 
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BOOK II. 

THE FATHER OF THE MAN. 



CHAPTER IV. 



ARTH was Btanding on the doveu thresh- 
old, his head bent downwards, his eyea 
looking up from underneath his dark 
brows in a fit of musing. The morning 
«an shone level through the October oak-leaves on 
the eastern side of the porch, and cast a glow upon 
the young man's swarthy cheek. 

Like most Urmsons, Garth was shorter than the 
■aveiage of taen, but chested like a bison, and 
vigorously and compactly pat together. His dress, 
•on the present occasion, was that commonly worn 
by the New Hampshire farmers. Hw shaggy hair 
poked itself through the torn crown of a battered 
stiaw hat, clapped on the back of hia capadoua 
bead. In his right band he held a tuft of maple 
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leaves, whose crimson and gold splendour made his 
red flannel shirt look dingy. A shabby sack coat 
(its pockets bulging with ripe apples), corduroy 
trowsers, and cowhide boots completed his costume. 

By way of background to this sturdy figure, wo 
have the famous green door of Urmhurst — a massive 
structure of six-inch oaken timber, clamped and 
bolted with iron, and scarred by many an ineffec- 
tual bullet and tomahawk in old-time Indian fights* 
Deeply engraved in quaint characters on the upper 
part of the framework, may still be read the date 
and initials "^.E. 1648." This redoubtable door 
got its latest coating of green at the outbreak of the 
revolution ; and the wind and weather of the seventy 
or eighty years which have elapsed from that time 
to this of which we write, have so mellowed and 
enriched the original tint, that, at a distance of a 
dozen paces, we might fancy the unyielding surface 
overgrown with a thick blanket of soft verdant 
moss, such as cushions damp tombstones in English 
country churchyards. 

Though the sun was only half an hour high. 
Garth had already made the rounds of the farm. 
On first rising, he had lifted the sash of his bed- 
room window, which was on the ground-floor, and 
swinging himself out to the grass, had gone barn- 
wards. On opening the barn-door, th e farm animala 
had one and all greeted him after their several 
fashions, and with an intonation of affection; for 
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Garth petted and indulged them all, though his kind- 
ness was brusque rather than sentimental He was 
on terms of jolly comradeship with them, I might say; 
never lacking in a fund of wholesome playfulness, 
and enjoying private jokes with each horse and cow 
and hen; and often laughing at them, and seeing 
them laugh quietly back, as animals, rightly treated, 
will do. 

The compliments of the morning interchanged. 
Garth threw back a shutter to the eastward, and 
allowed a wide bar of light to fall picturesquely 
athwart the manger. It touched the muzzle of one 
of the cows, and sparkled on her great brown eye, 
and illuminated the white hair that fringed the 
edges of her ears, and glistened on her smooth 
yellow horn. After observing the eflTect for a 
moment, he fetched from a corner an old crimson 
sleigh-robe, and threw it carelessly across a beam, 
half in light and half in shadow. Further conside- 
ration led him to stir up a cloud of dust to float 
through the sharp-drawn light-shaft. The picture 
composed to his satisfaction, he studied it with such 
thoughtful, efficient attention as was indicative of 
a conscious and definitive purpose that never 
wandered vaguely from the point. What that pur- 
pose might have been, however, must for the present 
remain a question ; since striking effects of light and 
shade and colour are not commonly held to be of 
practical avail in farming. 
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When he had observed his fill, Garth lingered not 
aimlessly about ; his times seemed to fit snugly into 
one another without either gaps or crowdings. He 
passed westward from the barn to the vegetable 
garden. The Indian com had been harvested, and 
the stacks, gathered into slender pyramids, were 
ranged in dry rustling rows along the com field. 
Slighting these, as well as the partially dug potato 
hills. Garth spent some time stooping about amongst 
the mighty pumpkins and long-necked golden 
squashes. They strewed the rough ground by 
scores, producing, in the attempt to hide their pre- 
cious persons under their shrivelled leaves, a ludi- 
crous effect of would-be modesty that made the 
young farmer smile. Meanwhile he was at some 
pains to pick out the goldenest and snakiest of the 
squashes, as though the curves and colour of the 
vegetable concerned him more than its intrinsic 
succulence. Carrying it back to his window, he 
placed it heedfally upon the sill, and then turned 
off to the apple orchard. 

In its prime, a few generations back, this orchard 
had been accounted the finest in the State; and 
delectable fruit, in eight or nine varieties, could still 
be eaten there. Of late years, indeed, Mr. XJrmson 
the elder had sought to revive the ancient repute 
by dint of grafting, pruning, and setting out new 
stock. The present season's crop was fine, and Garth, 
walking between the trees with his hands thrust 
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in the side-pockets of his coat, rejoiced in the aspect 
of the scarlet and yellow heaps which had been 
piled up beneath the twisted branches. He found a 
pleasure, too, in observing the grotesque contortions 
of the trees themselves. Apple-bearing, one would 
suppose, must be the very painfuUest of vegetable 
functions. Some of the old limbs seemed incar- 
nations of agony; and few trees but had eaten 
their hearts out, and were harbouring blue jays and 
woodpeckers in their hollow bosoms. Nevertheless, 
Qarth remarked that the sweetest fruit often grew 
on the ugliest boughs ; and in the blossoming spring 
he had not failed to note how well beauty and 
fragrance and freshness assimilated with old age, 
deformity and decay. 

Having stuffed his pockets with lusty crimson 
baldwins and firm-lBleshed russets, he turned home- 
wards. An elderly crow which had been con- 
templating the sunrise from the top of a lofty 
hemlock, accosted him with a single taunting, 
" caw !" as much as to say, " I would much rather 
be what I am than what you are !" Qarth picked 
up a worm-eaten pippin, and flung it at the con- 
temptuous fowl with so true an aim, that had not 
the latter been wary, there might have been a 
catastrophe. But it was not unacquainted with the 
red-shirted man and his ways, and entering at once 
into the spirit of the thing, it pretended to be 
seriously alarmed, and pitched flapping from its 
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perch with a volley of hoarse objurgations. The 
cry was straightway taken up by the whole indi- 
genous community of crows, and in another moment 
thirty or forty of these sable humourists were 
wheeling their black bodies aloft and damouring 
their harshest^ ostensibly in vast consternation, but 
really for their own and Garth's amusement. 

A little on the hither verge of the pine foi^t 

grew a large sugar maple, its autumnal foliage 

showing against that gloomy background like 

a bonfire. Halting here in his pursuit of the 

crows, our. transcendental farmer gathered himself 

a great bunch of flaming leaves. With them he 

returned to the house ; and finding that neither 

his father nor old Nikomis, the cook, were yet 

stirring, he clambered in by the window as quietly 

as he had come out. Ten minutes afterwards he 

reissued through the front door, and paused a 

moment within the porch, where we first caught 

sight of him. Across his shoulders was slung a 

sort of light knapsack; and in his left hand he 

carried a bundle of slender shafts that looked as 

much like an unjointed fishing-pole as anything 

else. Anon he stepped briskly forth from shadow 

to ^sunshine, casting aside his pre-occupation, and 

appearing so alert that it would have been difficult 

to believe his proper mood a contemplative one. 

Action seemed the truer sphere for him, so soon as 

he became active. 
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He followed the grass-bordered path that clung 
to the eastward declivity, enjoying the morning 
clouds, while his shadow undulated long and slim 
behind him. Arriving presently at the little grave- 
yard, squared within its compact stone fence, he went 
in and paused beside the latest grave, now several 
years old. Here lay buried the mortality of Martha 
Urmson, Garth's mother, and daughter of old Parson 
Graeme, who was still above ground after near a 
century of earthly existence. The little flower- 
bed which crowned the grave had ceased to bloom, 
and Garth plucked away the withered -leaves and 
stalks, and emblazoned the brown strip of earth 
with his splendid maple-leaves. No breeze was 
astir as yet, and they lay motionless there, though 
seemingly aglow with life. But to the young man's 
mind the life of autumn was of a kind to harmonise 

I 

well with tombstones. There was more heart- 
break in her deep- toned sunshine than in the gloom 
of conventional mourning, and her gayest painting 
could but make the seer thoughtful and often sad. 
For her pomps presaged decay; and the strand of 
pathos was subtly inwoven with hers as with all 
mortal beauty. 

But however alive to these perceptions, Garth 
would have been guilty of an affectation alien to 
his temperament, could he have faced the rich phan- 
tasmagoria of the valley otherwise than delightedly. 
Surely, thought he, it looked its best to-day. The 
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thin-spread mists were dissolving like a happy- 
dream, and mellow ranges of red and yellow 
awakened to vividness near at hand, and lapsed 
in violet cadences far away. Autumn was the 
holiday — ^the Sunday of the year. She reclined 
at ease, ripe, voluptuous, sweet-breathed with new- 
mown hay, robed in crimson and crowned with 
gold. She was more tender than the working 
seasons — ^with a pensive tenderness infinitely win- 
ning. Cheerful in her embrace could no one be ; 
but she wooed her love far below the trifling sur- 
face-ripple of emotion, and taught him the neglected 
wisdom of repose. 

Garth had so loving an eye for colour, and had 
so often brooded over the autumnal aspects of his 
native woods, that it would be wronging him 
to suppress all allusion to such matters. And he 
was a man endowed with deep susceptibilities, 
which yet Vere seldom able to find utterance in 
speech. If he indulged in soliloquies, therefore, 
they were of a kind not immediately quotable on 
a printed page. But this solitary walk of his 
(which should be taken as a type of many similar 
walks, and indeed of one complete phase of his life 
at this epoch) possessed a sort of significance which 
it would not do entirely to neglect. 
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QFTER leaving the graveyard, the path con- 
tinued its unobtrusive journey down the 
slope, Garth striding downward with it, 
eating a cool apple as he went, and re- 
joicing in the dew which abundantly glossed his cow- 
hide boots. In a few minutes he had entered the 
forest which infringed upon the southern extremity 
of the long pasture. The trees grew thickly, but 
shadow there was none. A golden glow lingered in 
the densest coverts, for the density was itself an illu- 
mination. The black trunks and branches appeared 
overstrong for their ethereal sunshiny burdens^ The 
greenness which had not yet forsaken the grass in 
sheltered situations— the greenness which summer 
cheapens — now seemed rare and strange, the super- 
fluity of pomp giving a new worth to simplicity. 
It is well, after aU, that the autumn glories of 
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New England should be so transitory. These sun- 
set tints of foliage exalt the beholder's spirit to a 
pitch which could not long be sustained. Green is 
the colour that lies nearest to human sympathies, 
and no diviner one could be suffered permanently 
to usurp its place in nature. Indeed it is remark* 
able that Yankees accept the magic transformations 
of their October so philosophically as they do — that 
they are not startled or even incredulous, as they 
doubtless would be were the matter one of hearsay. 
But throughout this apparently reckless splendour 
there runs ever a saving element of economy ; the 
reds and yellows are all variations of one theme, and 
differ among themselves not more than do the greens 
of summer. There is no gaudiness ; and thus no 
one remembers to be astonished at the display until 
it is over. 

The footpath soon merged into a forest lane, 
channelled with three parallel grooves, separated by 
thin ridges of verdant turf Judging from its busi- 
ness-like aspect, this lane might have been supposed 
to possess a beginning, middle and end, and perhaps 
finally to be merged in the social distinction of a 
turnpike. Like many another lane, however, both 
in new England woods and elsewhere, it had a 
middle only. Definite origin or goal it boasted none, 
but began with no apparent reason, and ended just 
when the traveller would be expecting to come to 
something. It was, in fact, used and created by 
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wood-cutters; their catts and sledges had worn 
these parallel channels ; and their ends being dif- 
ferent from those of other men, while their pro- 
cesses were similar, it is no wonder that they led 
the wanderer to a pine stump when he was antici- 
pating a village. 

As for Garth, he numbered wood-cutting among 
his own accomplishments, and was rather pleased 
than disconcerted when the path ran up a tree and 
the forest grew trackless before him. Had he lived 
'in colonial times he would have plunged into the 
primeval wilderness with all the boldness and fer- 
VQur of the original Captain Neil; not, like him, 
from a morbid distaste for society, but with mascu- 
line zest for the charms of virgin nature — ^savage 
and hard to tame. His spirits dilated as he left 
civilised boundaries behind him, until at length even 
his dilapidated hat grew irksome, and he pulled it 
oflf, and threw back the broad collar of his shirt. 
The woods were almost utterly silent; cold nights 
had chilled the loquacity of insects, and the birds 
seemed to have sung all their songs for that year, 
and to be meditating what next. Now and then a 
chattering squirrel darted from apparent non-exis- 
tence into intensest life, and after a noisy minute 
departed into nothingness once more. Far off 
somewhere sounded the drumming of a partridge, 
or dose at hand one suddenly whizzed from its 
covert. But the Midas* touch which had traas- 
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muted the trees to gold seemed to have stricken 
existence almost dumb. 

Presently, however. Garth began to whistle, mel- 
lowly as an Arcadian flute-player. The sound melted 
sweetly into the forest distances, like a bird-note ; 
and he pursued it along the glowing vistaa with a 
grave jocundity of step and countenance. The land 
tended by long gradients downward, and occasionally 
his foot sank in swampy ground; the vegetation 
became more untrammelled, and carmine sumach 
leaves burned here and there in the jungle. Anon 
approached the silver gurgle of a brook, new-bom 
from some hidden source, babbling its transparent 
secrets beside the pathway, and continuing to gossip 
even when its wayward course had taken it tempo- 
rarily out of hearing. Great painted toadstools, 
generated overnight from the fruitful union of 
vegetable decay and dampness, clustered in fantastic 
groups beneath the yellow shade; and not a few 
dandelions and asters foolhardily tempted the frost. 
All these things Garth felt by a kind of sympathy 
rather than saw in detail ; he was not of the quick- 
eyed breed of men ; his glance was leisurely, but 
comprehensive and penetrating. 

This faculty of observation, at once enjoying and 
effortless, marked him as one who was not only ac- 
customed to meet nature in private and alone, but 
content to let her monopolise him during the inter- 
view. Yet I would not have you infer that a young 
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man of his aspect, who must have known the vicis- 
situdes of at least five-and -twenty years, had missed 
all acquaintance with that finer solitude which is 
attainable only through rare human companionship. 
There was nothing of the ascetic in Garth's face or 
figure that he should be deemed insensible to the 
love of woman. And though there might be neither 
nymphs nor hamadryads in the New Hampshire 
woods, and though the young farmers dress and 
habits might seem to raise a barrier between him 
and fashionable society ; yet something there was in 
his look and bearing that indicated a wider culture 
than that of the farm and forest. 

Indeed, the more narrowly you observed him, the 
greater would have been your doubt whether the 
agricultural element was really vital in him at all. 
His hands were certainly not those of a farmer ; their 
form was at once powerful and elegant, and the tex- 
ture of the skin was fine and soft. And where did he 
acquire that firm carriage of the shoulders and that 
easy precision of tread ? Not surely from the plough 
and the scythe. And though his features seemed at 
the first glance rugged and almost harsh, they were 
in fact moulded with singular force and meaning, 
every part responded sensitively to his thought. 
In spite, therefore, of his rough garb, early hours, 
and familiarity with barn-yard stock, it would have 
been rash to write him down a country bumpkin. 
There was an indescribable flavour of distinction 
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about him, such as is only given by travel, thought, 
and conversation with the world. Admitting this, 
liis quiet assumption (or resumption) of rusticity 
argued a freshness and independence of nature un- 
usual in travelled youth nowadays. 

But what was his present destination ? for a man, 
especially a young gentleman of culture, does not 
plunge into pathless forests before breakfast for 
nothing. Would it be allowable, in the absence of 
any trustworthy information on the subject, to in- 
dulge in a little fanciful conjecture ? Let Us sup- 
pose, then, that while Garth was travelling in 
Europe, he met a noble and lovely lady, who, like 
himself, was a stranger there. In the rich heart of 
the Old World they met, and neither knew the 
other, nor was it granted them ever to speak to- 
gether, or to exchange a pressure of the hand ; but 
once, in a strange room full of antique jewels and 
precious works of art, their glances had met in a 
crystal mirror, and had read in one another a mutual 
revelation. For one deep moment they gazed, and 
knew they loved ; then time and space rolled be- 
tween and parted them. But for years thereafter, as 
they moved along their separate paths, visions would 
rise before them of that unforgotten moment, until at 
length, by much dreaming over it, the event itself 
began to take on the semblance of a dream; and 
Garth, returning home, pledged himself to another 
woman ; and the lady promised, against her better 
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insiinctSy to become the wife of another man. Shall 
our romance end here, or shall that picture^ue 
providence, which watches over lovers only, bring 
them once more together, ere the last irrevocable 
steps that fix their destinies be taken? Tes, let 
them meet, since all is imagination ! And by way 
of accounting for Garth's early presence in these 
woodland solitudes, be this the morning of the meet- 
ing, and the place, the shores of the little lake 
whither his steps now tend. Of course the en- 
counter must be accidental on both sides — a 
genuine providential interference. We need not 
indulge our fancy further. K, being met, they 
do not succeed in freeing themselves from their en- 
tanglements, and living together happily ever after- 
wards, they ape not the romantic lovers we take 
them to be. 

Truly, for so extravagant a flight of imagination 
i« this, the splendid witchery of the autumnal trees 
is hardly valid excuse. And yet there was about 
Garth that which might lay a strong grasp on a 
woman's heart, though little were said on either 
side. Perhaps he inherited something of that pecu- 
liar power which tradition ascribed to his forefathers, 
and on the other hand there was a glow in his eyes 
which indicated ardent receptivity and keen appre- 
ciation, qualities which render shallow people what 
is called " susceptible." We might imagine Garth 
beguiled by a beautiful face into postulating a beau- 
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tiful soul to it ; but sooner or later he would know 
whether he were mistaken, and then the issue might 
be tragical. Intensity of belief has always a germ 
of pathos in it ; and if its trust be betrayed, the 
flower of tragedy is at once full blown. 

But to prolong these haphazard speculations 
regarding a man who has thus far given us no 
practical evidence of a specially wayward or por- 
tentous disposition, would really be doing him 
injustice. It is probably his very undemonstrative- 
ness that gives such loose rein to our conjecture. 
The world is apt to put a tongue of its own into the 
heads of those who do not speak for themselves. 
To an indifferent eye Garth would appear simply as 
a young countryman who had risen betimes in 
order to enjoy a quiet angle for perch and pickerel 
in the pond. It was a likely enough sheet of water 
for such sport, and as its gleam reached him through 
the belt of dark pines that bordered its northern 
shore, Qarth stopped whistling and hastened his 
step a bit^ as though anxious to be at work. 

On the hither verge of the pine belt was planted 
a lichen-covered rock, girdled with a crimson 
growth of huckleberry bushes. Beneath the bushes, 
amidst a cluster of round green leaves, lurked a 
meditative little flower — retired enough, one would 
think, to elude all ordinary eyesight. Nevertheless 
Garth saw it as he was passing by, and, stopping, 
threw himself at full length on the ground to 
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•examine it at his leisure. It was a violet — a rarity 
in that month, and the sweeter for its strangeness. 
Garth lifted up its dewy downcast little visage with 
the tip of his forefinger, and looked — not botanically 
but lovingly — into its tiny golden eye. Perhaps 
from conscientious scruples, he did not pluck the 
flower, but was content to gain only the better part 
•of it. By-and-by he gently withdrew his finger, 
rose to his feet and walked on. No violet could 
iave desired a more considerate admirer. 

But, before he had gone far, this chivalric lover 
turned abruptly back and deliberately plucked the 
poor violet after all, together with one of its green 
leav^. Was the act merely wanton ? or was there 
something so much more worshipful in his eyes than 
An October violet as to justify him in making a 
sacrificial offering of the flower. It is a pregnant 
question, but we must be content to let time give 
it answer. Garth carefully disposed the offering, if 
such it was to be, in his hat-band, and then con- 
tinuing on through the pines, he shortly brought his 
three-mile walk to an end on the sandy beach of a 
little cove which commanded an outlook over the 
greater part of the lake. 

About a quarter of a mile southward, in the 
mouth of the bay, rose a small island densely tufted 
with red and yellow foliage. Far beyond, between 
the island and the western promontory of the shore, 
towered the misty shape of Wabeno, glowing in the 
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sunligbt like a dim heap of jewels. The water of 
the lake was perfectly still and pellucid, and re- 
flected each painted leaf of the myriad trees that 
pressed to the margin, as if to behold their own 
magnificence in the clear mirror. And the reflec- 
tion was better even than the reality — ^it had a 
charm like that belonging to an idealised remem- 
brance. The sky, pale and cool at this hour, set off 
the sumptuous colouring of the earth. The sun was 
not yet too high to throw tall shadows of the eastern 
trees across the quiet mystery of the liquid surfa<;e. 
The charm of the scene was so complete as to 
warrant the belief that it must have been lesa 
beautiful a moment ago and would begin to deterio- 
rate a moment hence. There needed only a poet or 
a painter, cunning of hand and loving of heart, to- 
collect these points of loveliness and recast them in 
the symmetrical mould of some noble and profound 
idea. 

Judging by appearances. Garth has come here 
with the intention of remaining some hours, and, 
perhaps, during this interval of enforced leisure, we 
cannot do better than angle in the waters of the 
past for whatever stray facts concerning him and hia 
may chance within our reach. 




CHAPTER TL 



THE CHILD. 



HAPTAIN BRIAN URMSON, the old 
warrior of the Revolution, had nearly 
mpleted bis seventieth year when Garth 
began the world. His little daughter Eve 
had then been lost some ten or twelve years, during 
which time the Captain had led a sombre and lonely 
life ; lonely — despite the fact that Golightley, the 
son of his second marriage, was living with him. 
The grim soldier had never understood this young 
man's iesthetic aspirations, nor sympathised with 
them ; and he, moreover, had what he chose to con- 
sider reasons for positively disliking the young man 
himself. As for his favourite, Cuthbert, the Qnly 
child of his first love, be had gone abroad the year of 
Eve's disappearance, and he stayed away an uncon- 
scionably long while. 
However, he came back at last, safe and sound. 
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and then the Captain's gloom began to lighten. The 
sky was further cleared by Golightley's departure, 
which took place a month or two later; but the 
crowning gratification was Cuthbert's marriage 
with Parson Graeme's daughter. And when, in due 
time, sweet young Mrs. Urmson began to grow 
indolent and languid, and her husband consulted 
her lightest wish with anxious solicitude : and 
when, finally, a strange female made her appearance 
in the house, with noiseless step and despotic 
authority; then did Captain Brian become as 
cheerful and good-humoured an old gentleman as 
any in the county. He would sit for hours be- 
neath the porch in his high-backed arm-chair, his 
stern visage softened with flitting smiles, and his 
wrinkled eyes half-closed in pleasant reverie. Anon 
he would arouse himself and beckon Cuthbert and 
the strange female mysteriously aside, and question 
them in hoarse whispers : 

" How soon may we expect — eh, ma'am ? I'll bet 
ten to one it'll be a girl, Cuthbert ! — Ay, by God, a 
little girl— like Eve, boy— like my little Eve, eh V 
This with a half-appealing intonation, accompanied 
by a grufi*, nervous little laugh that sometimes 
brought tears to Cuthbert's kind grey eyes. 

Doubtless these last weeks were the happiest of 
Captain Brian's life, which had been a violent and 
irregular one, and not altogether above suspicions 
of something worse than irregularity. Happily, 
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too, he died before knowing that his anticipations 
of a grand-daughter were not destined to fulfil- 
ment. For one night, after a long talk with Cuth- 
bert, in the course of which the old man had opened 
his heart on many subjects more than he had ever 
done before, and had spoken at some length regarding 
his two marriages, and about the lost Eve ; after this, 
and after bidding his son an affectionate good-night, 
he shut his door, and was found the next day on the 
floor by the bedside, in a kneeUng position, dead. 
So far as was known, it had never been his custom 
to pray, but it is to be hoped that death came up 
with him in a first effort heavenwards, being mer- 
cifully desirous not to let so rare an opportunity pass 
unimproved. 

In the same hour that the dead body was dis- 
covered. Garth first saw the light. The nurse looked 
at him, prepared, as usual, to pronounce him the 
image either of his father or of his mother, as it 
might happen ; but the formula stumbled on her 
lips, and after a pause she declared in a tone 
weighty with conviction : 

" Ef the child ain't the living image of his dead 
grandpa !" 

This verdict was subsequently confirmed by that 
of other persons esteemed wise in such matters, but 
most of all by Garth himself; who, as he advanced 
from infant jelly dom to the solid flesh of babyhood, 
showed ever more and more unmistakably the 
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miniature form and features of the deceased war- 
rior. 

Parson Graeme, the gigantic minister and patri- 
arch of the parish, was a frequent caller at XJrmhurst, 
where he sat in council with the young father and 
mother, giving them the benefit of his vast experi- 
ence and enormous wisdom on all subjects, but 
generally with special reference to the character and 
education of little Garth. Young fathers and 
mothers do not as a rule take this kind of inter- 
ference in very good part; but if any counsellor 
could claim justification for counselling. Parson 
Graeme was surely he. Not only was he the de- 
scendant of the Puritan divine who accompanied 
Neil Urmson from England, but he had oflBciated at 
both of Captain Brian's weddings as well as at his 
funeral. Not only this, but he was Mrs. Urmson's 
father, and by dint of marrying her to Cuthbert, had 
constituted himself the latter's father-in-law ; and if 
anything more were wanted, he had performed the 
rite of baptism upon that most important of per- 
sonages. Garth himself! With such an array of 
credentials as this, a man of far less personal charm 
than the venerable parson possessed, might have 
obtained a hearing. But the best of it was that the 
Reverend Mr. Graeme was at least as entertaining 
as he was wise ; and come when or wherefore he 
might, he was sure to be, not only tolerated but 
welcomed. 
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" Genuine old Urmson — ^no mistake about that !" 
the old gentleman would bellow forth in his big bass 
voice, after a chuckling inspection of the small red- 
faced bundle reposing in Mrs. Urmson's lap. " Not 
a bit like you, son-in-law ! I recollect, when you 
were bom, folks said the Urmson type was dying 
out — that Captain Brian had been the last of them. 
But not a bit of it ! Your younger brother, Go- 
lightley, some folks thought, was going to be one of 
'em ; well, he had the cleft in the chin, to be sure, 
but not the eye, not the head, and not a bone of the 
figure ! Ay, the Captain should have seen this little 
chap before he died ; just a few hours more would 
have done it — think of that now ! But the Lord 
knows best, of course; and maybe the old man 
would have been mad because the lad wasn't a 
girl ! Ay, the Lord knows best — no mistake about 
that !" 

"Do you think Garth so very much like his 
grandfather V* inquired gentle Mrs. Urmson. 

*' There was jealousy in that question," said Cuth- 
bert, smilmg. " She wants him to resemble me with 
my sharp nose and bald forehead and consumptive 
tendency — don't you. Cotton ?" (Her name was 
Martha ; but her husband, in recognition of her skill 
and diligence with darning and knitting-needles, 
and also out of compliment to the memory of the 
distinguished Colonial divine, had dubbed her 
Cotton Martha, and diminutively Cotton.) 
VOL. I. 4 
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"I would like him to have your eyes, at any 
rate," returned she. 

Cuthbert had the pleasantest, kindest grey eyes 
in the world, and his other features kept them well 
in countenance ; for his slightly aquiline nose was 
beautifully shaped, the point being particularly 
delicate ; and his mouth (although there was some- 
times a touch of satire in its fine curves) was in 
sympathy with his eyes. 

*' Like him ? he's the image of him 1" rumbled in 
the ponderous tones of the gigantic pastor, ignoring 
this minor prattle of the young people, and taking 
up the original question ; " and of his great-great- 
grandfather, and of his great-great-grandfather's 
father before him — and that's Captain Neil himself. 
Why, Mattie, girl, I recollect my father (he died 
only thirty years ago, at over a hundred) — well, I 
recollect his telling Brian, in my hearing (we were 
both lads at the time), often and often he told us 
that Brian's grandfather, Ralph, was as like Brian as 
two hymn-books. My father knew Ralph Urmson 
well in his younger days, a hundred and twenty 
years back; and it used to be said at that time, 
' Ralph's his father's own son !' Well, Ralph was a 
sad dog ; he was more feared than Captain Neil had 
been, and liked less. He had but one friend, 'twas 
said, and him he killed in some mad quarrel or 
other. And for that matter the saying is, that 
every true Urmson will kill the man he loves best." 
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" Father !" exclaimed Martha, horror-stricken. 

" Hand me down the old pistol from above the 
fireplace, my dear," said Cuthbert in a tone of quiet 
determination. " I will shoot both your father 
and Garth, for fear of making a mistake between 
them." 

"Haw! haw! haw!" laughed the stentorian 
pastor. *' No, no, son-in-law, you're not the sort of 
Urmson the saying applies to ; but as for your boy 
there, I wouldn't like to answer for him ! You 
must look sharp after him, Mattie, girl — ^ha, ha, ha ! 
Well, but there's something in it after all. There 
was Neil, you know, to begin with ; then Ralph ; 
and after Ralph — let's see — well, the next out-and- 
out Urmson after Ralph was Captain Brian, and it 
would be hard to say who his best friend was. But 
there, forgive me, boy ! No one loved your father 
better than I did, and I'm sure he didn't kill me !" 
Cuthbert's face had become graver, and he pre- 
sently said, " I have heard the saying before ; and, 
Cotton, it was with that same old pistol up there 
that these several tragedies were accomplished. 
Captain Neil brought it over from England, and 
my father carried it through the Revolution. I won- 
der whether it's loaded now 1" 

Sweet Cotton Martha shuddered and clasped 
Master Garth impulsively to her bosom, thereby 
awakening him from the nap which he had been en- 
joying for the past half hour. In his philosophy, to 

4—2 
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be awake was to be hungry ; and he began to seek, 
with imperious cries, the bounteous source of food 
and happiness. That attained, he relapsed into the 
enjoyment of his sensations ; and the talk went on. 

" Don't you fret your little heart, Mattie," said the 
Reverend Mf, Graeme, noting the disturbed expres- 
sion which still dwelt on his daughter's naturally 
serene face. " It was but a jest, my lass. If the 
babe looked twice the Urmson he is, the Lord has 
given him a soul of his own ; and a good mother, 
though I say it !" 

"Cotton, don't suffer your just anxiety to be 
cajoled by any such sophistry," Cuthbert interposed. 
" When I was a little boy your father taught me my 
lessons, and I had a good opportunity to find him 
out. Although not a bad man, socially and humanly 
speaking, his philosophy is defective. In those early 
days I often argued with him, and exposed his fal- 
lacies ; but as fast as I converted him at one end he 
would relapse at the other. I suppose there's no 
hope of producing an impression on a man seven feet 
high, and weighing twenty stone !" 

" Haw ! haw ! haw ! and what has that to do with 
it, I'd like to know ?" demanded the venerable 
stentor. 

" You hear. Cotton, that your father doesn't know 
what that has to do with it. He has never read 
Dr. Combe's ' Phrenology,' but pronounces it hum- 
bug at a venture. He fancies that body and soul 
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have no necessary and intimate connection, but have 
come together in an entirely accidental and illogical 
manner; in short, that any soul may pop into any 
body it happens to fall in with, in the same way 
that the body may afterwards go to a tailor's 
shop and jump into a ready-made suit of clothes, 
which, ten to one, would have fitted somebody else 
better ^r 

" Pooh ! a great way you have of putting an 
argument !" growled the parson. 

"He thinks," continued Cuthbert, with a mis- 
chievous lifting of one eyebrow, " that spirit and 
matter, having through some ill luck run foul of 
each other, are making an awkward job of their 
enforced companionship. That is the reason why 
he sees no connection between his. twenty stone and 
his rejection of rational arguments ; and that is why 
he tells you that the fact of Garth's looking like his 
ancestors need not imply his being like them." 

Martha, who had been watching her baby's falce 
with all a mother's rapt enthusiasm, until she had 
forgotten the existence of anything else, here stooped 
down and kissed it, and whispered, " O-o mother's 
pet!" The two men smiled apart to themselves, 
and Cuthbert continued : 

'' For my part I rejoice that the Urmson soil has 
lain fallow in my generation, if it therefore produces 
a full-flavoured crop in this. I not only think that 
Garth resembles Brian and Neil, but I hope and 
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believe that his leading traits of character resemble 
theirs ; that he has the same imperious will, the 
same pugnacity and vehement temper." Cuthbert 
had spoken these words with more than his usual 
earnestness, and after a pause he added, " I hope he 
has in him every evil trait of the Urmsons in its 
strongest form." 

Both his hearers were startled. Martha, always 
reticent and undemonstrative, only fixed her eyes 
upon him with a gentle consternation ; but the 
parson wheeled round in his chair and bellowed out, 
" What d'ye mean, Cuthbert ? Are you crazy ?" 

" Why, no," replied he. " A family is a man of 
larger growth and more complex character, but of 
individuality as distinct as yours or mine. It is 
young; it grows up, prospers, and dies: its years 
are generations ; each one inevitably moulding the 
next. At last comes a year when all its evil is 
arrayed against all its good. Then must the great 
battle be lost and won." 

"You've been a heretic ever since you could 
speak," grumbled the old gentleman ; " but it's a new 
heresy to wish evil to one's children." 

" Well, let me have my heresy out. When a man 
has the making of a thorough devil in him, he has 
the possibility of an angel in him too — ^for angels are 
bare survivors from the deadly struggle of man with 
his inherent devilishness. In that struggle, both 
sides use the same weapons; and the stronger 
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the weapons the greater the final victory or de- 
feat." 

" What weapons do you mean, dear ?" asked 
gentle Martha. 

" I mean the powers and passions of the mind and 
heart, which may be used either for good or for evil. 
Now, in our own family history, the Urmsons have 
generally been worsted by their old Adam ; yet no 
one of them was ever utterly wicked, and hence I 
infer that the decisive battle has not yet come off, 
and that there is still a chance to vindicate the 
angel. He in whom the struggle culminates must 
be thoroughly Urmson — a compendium of the race 
— no diluted alien like myself. The more stubborn 
the devil in him the better worth the victory, 
should that fall to the angel. Am I an unnatural 
father, my little Cotton, if I pray that Garth may 
turn out our champion ? The loftiest good can exist 
only on the overthrow of the deepest evil." 

Martha smiled forgivingly upon her husband, 
while two tears rolled down her comely cheeks, and 
fell upon the plump visage of the unconscious babe. 
But the large pastor scratched his head (whereon 
white hair grew as thickly as the brown had done 
in the heyday of youth), knitted his brows, and 
growled : 

" You're a queer chap, son-in-law ! Humph ! 
takes a devil to make an angel, is that it ? Maybe 
it does ; but though you're as poor a show for a 
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devil as any man I know, if all XJnnsons had been 
like you, it might have been better for them !" 

With this ambiguous utterance the Reverend Mr. 
Graeme uplifted his towering figure from the bench 
in the porch, where the discussion had taken place, 
and having resoundingly kissed the mother and child, 
and grasped the father's hand, he swung off through 
the late August afternoon, carrying well his seventy 
years. The little family stood watching him till he 
was hidden within the westward forest, and then, 
with a lingering glance at hazy Wabeno, they en- 
tered the house in great tranquillity of spirit. 




CHAPTER VIL 

THE BIRCH-BOD, 



QESPITE the presages of a momentous 
destiny, the infant Garth acted as though 
eating and sleeping were the chief ends 
of man, and he grew strong and whole- 
some accordingly. One of his earlier exploits was 
to cry for the American flag which Captain Brian 
had brought home from the wars, and which was 
festooned over the nursery fireplace. For a long 
time his wishes were not understood ; but as day 
after day he persisted in his inarticulate demands, 
with many explosions of resentful wrath, his mother, 
being at her wits' end, finally pulled down the his- 
toric bunting more in despair than in hope; and 
having shaken the dust of thirty years out of its 
folds, she surrendered it to the despot. He graciously 
received it, and wanted no better plaything, clutch- 
ing at the bright colours with his little fists, and 
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emitting guttui*al exclamations of approval The 
flag was afterwards draped over the hood of his 
crib, and appeared to soothe both his dreams and 
his temper. 

Mrs. Urmson maintained that his pleasure in it 
was based upon a refined love of beauty. But the 
parson, whose interest in the young compendium of 
his race looked forward to different issues, explained 
it otherwise. 

** Love of beauty ? Ho ! ho ! ho ! Do you take 
Garth for a young lady, to be tickled by a scarlet 
ribbon ? Tut ! he's no such molly-coddle. Garth 
has his grandfather's spirit — the spirit of Seventy- 
Six, that smote the oppressor hip and thigh, and 
made us the greatest nation on earth. Patriotism ! 
— that's it. He loves the Stars and Stripes because 
they're his country's flag." 

" In my opinion," remarked Cuthbert, "you both 
of you misapprehend the matter, and do injustice to 
the profundity of Garth's meaning. He recognises 
in the Stars and Stripes an allegory of the philo- 
sophy of existence. He would intimate to us his 
belief that the higher ends of life are never to be 
attained, unless by enduring the stripes of ad- 
versity." 

" That is to say, you'll flog him to make him a 
good boy ?" rejoined grandfather Graeme. 

** Oh !" deprecated Martha. 

" Why, if he asked my help in that direction, I 
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shouldn't feel justified in withholding it," said Cuth- 
bert, arching his eyebrow. "Being his father, I 
am bound to serve him until he is able to serve 
himself." 

" And of course he'll always be begging you not 
to spare the rod," threw in the ironic parson ; " it's a 
way boys have !" 

"Seriously, I shall take pains to explain the matter 
to him. Once let him know that naughtiness is the 
parent of punishment and the great end is gained. 
Despotism would be of no use with a boy of his 
make; he must bring himself to bear against him- 
self; he must be delivered over to the gaolership of 
his own conscience. I shall encourage him to apply 
to me only in extreme cases ; but whenever he does 
tell me that he wants a whipping, I slmll lay aside 
all personal considerations, and drub him soundly !" 

" He'll be no such fool, depend upon it !" said Mr. 
Oraeme, nodding his white head at Martha and 
■chuckling. 

" I hope otherwise," returned Cuthbert. " Look 
at his head. Cerebellum large, and great bumps 
behind the ears ; but well-arched crown, and square 
solid forehead. He will have reverence for law, as 
well as for his own free will." 

But the parson always threw ridicule upon any 
allusion to phrenology ; and even Mrs. Urmson was 
secretly pleased to hear that her beloved son was to 
be his own disciplinarian. She argued from her 
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own tenderness, which denied the use of suffering, 
and ever aimed to enlarge the boundaries of mercy. 
And so far as she was concerned, Garth was spoiled 
as long as she lived. 

Nevertheless, Cuthbert's plan was not unsuccessful. 
Garth was violent, passionate, and headstrong long 
before he was reasonable ; but his nature was essen- 
tially reverential, and when he found that his liberty 
was respected, he began to take an interest in the 
progress of his moral emancipation, and to listen to 
such quiet hints regarding the best ways of fighting 
the Old Adam as Cuthbert from time to time let 
fall. It was a triumph for the father when Garth 
made his first spontaneous request to be put in the 
comer ; and by degrees the small warrior found out 
that there were no pangs like those of conscience 
which were sure to become worse the longer the 
antidote was withheld. As he grew older, the peni- 
tential corner gave way to other prescriptions, pro- 
portioned to his deeper needs. At last came the 
turn of the rod. This grim instrument of regenera- 
tion had been confided to Garth's care by his father 
when the former was five years old, the gift being 
accompanied by a grave explanation of its use and 
properties ; and the little man was further enjoined 
not to allow any mistaken tenderness for the 
parental feelings to hinder a demand for its appli- 
cation, whenever necessary. 

"It will huct us both, Garth," concluded Mr. 
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TJrmson, " but we must not forget that the wrong 
would hurt us more/' 

Garth listened in solemn silence, and was evi- 
dently much impressed ; but the day of execution 
did not anive until nearly two years afterwards. 
Some grievous sin — history does not specify what it 
was — had been committed, and straightway a dread- 
ful struggle began between Garth and his conscience. 
Conscience declared that the delinquent ought to be 
whipped; the delinquent rebelled, and the contest pro- 
longed its awful length from the morning of one day 
to the afternoon of the next; Cuthbert, Martha, and 
the parson all looking on in silent suspense. At last 
Old Adam got the worst of it. Obedient to an 
appalling summons, Cuthbert repaired to the nursery, 
leaving Martha in tears and the parson puzzled and 
silent ; nor was his own composure by any means 
unruffled. He found Garth standing in the centre 
of the floor, excited, flushed, ashamed, but resolute, 
holding forth the rod. It was a trying moment, and 
the father's heart almost faltered. Nevertheless, the 
thing must be done ; and inwardly resolving to do it 
as gently as he dared, he was making the few simple 
preparations for the ceremony, when the victim said, 
breathing quick through his clenched teeth : 

" Hard ! papa — do it hard !" 

Abashed at what seemed a rebuke of his faint- 
heartedness, the unhappy executioner obeyed. The 
pain was much sharper than Garth had anticipated, 
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but though he gnashed his teeth and curled his little 
toes and fingers in anguish, he made no attempt to 
escape, or to curtail the proceedings. When all was 
over, the father, with an irrepressibly guilty feeling, 
helped the little man to adjust his toilet, amidst a 
silence broken only by the spasmodic sighs of yet 
tumultuous emotion. But as they were leaving the 
scene of the tragedy, Cuthbert felt his sleeve pulled, 
and looked sorrowfully down at the crimson little 
phiz upturned to him. 

'* Papa," said the smaller sufferer, in such broken 
accents as his mental and physical disorder per- 
mitted, " I^m — sorry you — had to do it !" 

" So am I, Garth— " 

" Yes, papa ; and — it isn't fair — you should have 
to do it ; I didn't — know how to do it — before ; but 
now I — ^know, I'll — do it for you next time, papa !" 
And with this the heroic tension gave way in a 
flood of tears. 

Cuthbert had not expected this, and at first failed 
to grasp the full significance of the matter. But in 
a moment he comprehended the chivalrous truth, 
and stooping down he kissed the boy's hot cheek 
with a feeling akin to reverence, though at the same 
time his irrepressible sense of the humorous came 
near making him laugh. 

"You are a fine old boy!" said he. "Let's see 
what grandpapa will say to that ! and mamma may 
spoil you now if she can !" 
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It is pleasant to be able to record that Garth's 
ingenuity and constancy were never called upon 
to compass a self-inflicted flogging. The birch-rod 
hung for many years in the closet where he kept 
his playthings, as a sort of Tnemento Tnori ; but no 
sufficient occasion for using it ever again arose. 
Cuthbert, indeed, was wont to lay it, in a figurative 
sense, across the parson's shoulders, whenever the 
latter criticised his theory of education. The parson 
could only scratch his head and grumble out that 
Garth's letting himself be imposed upon was no 
argument in favour of phrenology ; to which Cuth- 
bert's answer was an arch lifting of the eyebrow, 
and a general air of irritating complacency. 
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THE FAEEIE QFEENE. 

flOWEVER there were still many wry 
strands in the composition of the youngest 
Urmson. In spite of a sensitive con- 
science and a fine sense of honoiir, the 
bugbear of study .darkened his sunshine, and the 
habit of taciturnity grew upon him. The open sky 
attracted him like a magnet; he knew the woods 
far better than his lessons. In summer, he loved 
to lie on his back upon the grass, with the torrid 
sun pouring its light and heat straight down 
upon him. He had a gift of laziness, a talent 
for preoccupation, and a genius for wonder. 
In short, he caused his grandfather continual 
anxiety. 

"Teach him the deaf-and-dumb alphabet," growled 
the old gentleman. " He's quicker with his fingers 
than with his tongue, any day." 
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'' Garth has sense, father, I'm sure/' said Martha, 
quietly darning. 

'*'Why can't he talk, then ? A little nonsense 
would do him no harm, to set his sense going." 

"Perhaps he's silent from policy," was Cuthbert's 
suave suggestion, "as negroes say that monkeys 
won't talk lest they be forced to work. He values 
the few ideas he has too highly to betray their 
whereabouts by speech. Only those who imbibe 
the world readily find much to say." 

Martha glanced covertly at her husband's mis- 
chievous mouth, and continued her darning with a 
smile. The simple pastor answered : 

" Wrong principle, son-in-law ! Good talking 
never spoilt an idea. I'm eighty last birthday, and 
I guess I've done as much talking as most folks, and 
I'm none the worse for it that I know of. Hold 
your tongue for fear of losing your ideas ? haw ! 
haw! haw! Might as well stop planting grape- 
vines for fear of spoiling the grapes." 

"I only give Garth's probable argument. But 
to tell the truth, I'm afraid Garth's silence is nothing 
but pretence." 

"Ha! well, now you're beyond me," said the 
parson, shaking his head. 

"Why, for instance, there are people who talk 
from morning till night, and yet actually say less 
than Garth does. That sort of silence is really 
silence, but merely to abstain from utteriug words 
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is silence only in appearance. Gartb, in my hear- 
ing, has often held his tongue in snch a way that 
I thought he was talking to good purpose." 

" Send him to school !" exclaimed the parson^ as 
briskly a« if he had never given the advice before. 

" I dare not assume the responsibility ; he would 
corrupt the scholars. You don't half know him. 
Why, last Sunday afternoon he disappeared, wearing 
the new clothes that Cotton had just made him. 
About sunset I found him on his back in a swamp, 
with his head underneath a rhodora bush. He said 
the flowers looked prettier from that point of view ; 
and he wouldn't pluck any, for fear they'd be home- 
sick. You can't send a boy like that to school." 

" Humph ! very odd," muttered the parson 
gravely. 

" That is a trifle. But the other morning I woke 
up about four o'clock with one of my toothaches, 
and went into his room for the medicine-chest. 
There he was in his night-gown, his head out of the 
open window, and so absorbed as not to notice me 
till I went up and asked him what had happened. 
He pointed to the eastern horizon. It was near 
sunrise, and the sky was covered with yellow, red, 
and purple clouds. He had got out of bed on a cold 
May morning just to see that." 

" Well, now, think of that ! doesn't sound much 
like an Urmson — eh 1" 

" You know that kaleidoscope of his," continued 
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Cuthbert, delighted with the effect he was producing ; 
"he never was without it until quite lately. I 
supposed he had broken it ; but yesterday I missed 
one of the glass prisms from the old candlestick, 
and this morning I found Garth sitting in the sun, 
throwing the seven colours on a blank leaf of the 
* Faerie Queene/ He was delighted with the thing, 
and thought it was a discovery of his own." 
The ' Faerie Queene'— what's that T 
A book of antiquated poetry, which I believe 
the boy knows by heart. But what could our 
schoolmaster make out of a fellow like that V* 

The good pastor sighed, and rubbed his bewildered 
brow. " Well, trust in the Lord, son-in-law ; maybe 
he'll outgrow it. I'm glad to see you don't lose 
heart about him, although seeing his faults as clearly 
as a stranger might. He's a stout broad-shouldered 
lad, anyway, and as sweet a disposition as any I 
know of." 

Upon this Martha arose and kissed her father; 
and Garth coming in at the moment, with his dark 
tangled hair and his scarlet boating-shirt, even the 
unsympathetic Cuthbert looked at him with a cer- 
tain tolerance, notwithstanding the prism and the 
" Faerie Queene." 

The "Faerie Queene" had first revealed herself 
to Garth about a year before, and he was now com- 
pletely under the spell of her enchantment. The 
sway and music of the verse and rhyme charmed 
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him, ho knew not why ; he lived in every champion, 
from the Redcross Knight to Sir Calidore, engaging 
with tragic sympathy in each adventure, putting 
his whole heart into each sword-stroke and lance- 
thrust, and trembling over the fate of every wronged 
and lovely lady. The fable was to him more real 
than the actual circumstances amidst which he 
lived; and he saw giants and enchanted castles in 
his rocks and trees, and followed the steps of 
nymphs and satyrs through the woods. He never 
left the house, but with the expectation of encounter- 
ing such perils and achieving such knightly deeds 
as would take a week to recount and a regiment of 
Arthurs and Arthegalls to rival. No event of his 
daily life so trifling, but a touch of imagination 
lifted it into the region of romance and chivalry. 
Every true boy is a Don Quixote at heart, and acts 
out the character according to his capacity and 
opportunity. 

Garth happened to be well furnished in both 
respects. He could imagine anything; his time 
was more his own than any one except his parents 
thought good for him ; and in the vast garret which 
extended all over the top of the house, there was 
enough old armour to equip half-a-dozen knightly 
Garths. Here were the steel caps, breastplates, and 
battle-axes which had glanced so brightly in the 
sunshine of two hundred years ago, when Captain 
Neil Urmson and his band first stood on the site of 
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chivalrlc spirit Garth, in ibe purified armour of 
his forefathers, his young fervent face glowing 
boyishly heroic beneath the steel headpiece^ the 
battle-axe heavy in his guiltless grasp, must have 
been a fair sight, which it had been churlish of the 
old garret to keep to itsel£ Among many secrets it 
had known none pleasanter than this. 

Had the secret been lefb to Qarth to reveal, it 
might have remained hidden to this day ; for within 
the boundaries of his ideal realm he was shy of 
human presence and criticism, mankind being less 
amenable to the transforming W of his imiina. 
tion than anything besides. But his father, who 
divined the boy's condition, climbed the garret 
stairs in the character of Sir Guyon, and plunged 
with such zest into enchanted lore that taciturn 
Garth was soon in arrears. None the less was he 
gladdened by the revelation of a kindred spirit-^ 
one who not only honoured his knights and ladies 
and shared his high hostility against magicians and 
giants, but who was learned in the laws of chivalry 
and the etiquette of knighthood — ^matters whereof 
Garth knew little. That was a happy afternoon 
that the two passed together in the garret ; Garth 
told himself that he had never known his father 
till now. A whole new vein of companionship was 
opened up between them. The universe was deeper 
and wider than of yore, with glimpses of harmonious 
meanings underneath. And when Cuthbert, trust- 
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ing to the innate symbolism of the boy's mind, ven- 
tared to raise a little the veil of the faerie allegory^ 
Garth's eyes glowed and he lifted his head. The 
best that he had dreamed was true — ^and more than 
the best. What a noble^ valiant world was this 
that men lived in ! 

Thus encouraged, Garth had little hesitation in 
following his father downstairs and making knig^ly 
obeisance at his mother's footstool But gentle 
Cotton Martha, with her feminine timidity, was 
half dismayed at so warlike an apparition, and 
could scarcely divest herself of a misgiving that it 
foreboded some peril to the beloved boy himself. 
. In time, however, maternal pride and admiration 
got the better of alarm ; and soon she could notice 
that though his helmet fitted well, his breastplate 
was too big for him ; and could devise and make 
such alterations as at last turned him out a well- 
appointed hero. 

'' But there's one thing you have forgotten^ Sir 
Garth," observed his father. "You have no lady- 
love !" 

'' Mamma is my lady-love," answered the cham- 
pion, with a sort of indignation that there should 
even be a question on the subject, and throwing his 
arm around her waist. 

"I would do battle with you for her, were I 
younger," said Cuthbert after a pause. '' As it is, I 
suppose I must resign her with what grace I may. 
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Cotton, my dear, accept your new knight! Bind 
your favour upon his crest, and bid him be right 
faithful, brave, and true in deed and word, in his 
campaign against the powers of darkness. Qarth, 
you have chosen your lady well; but take warning 
by the Bedcrosse ELuight, and let no fialse Duessa 
lead you astray !" 

Garth looked proudly in his mother's eyes, while 
she fastened on his steel cap the blue kerchief from 
her throat. That ceremony over, he kissed — ^not 
her hand; as the etiquette of chivalry demanded, 
but her lips heartily. And then he sallied forth, 
for the first time since donning his accoutrements, 
into the open air and sunshine. 

''The old boy makes quite a fine appearance, 
doesn't he?" remarked Cuthbert, smiling. "His 
arms, like St. George's, bear the cruel marks of 
many a bloody field, though arms till this time did 
he never wield. God bless him !" 

"Is it wise, husband," questioned the mother, 
smiling but sighing too, " to train him to love such 
things ? His forefathers were violent men, and he 
has so much of their adventurous and warlike 
spirit — does it need fostering ?" 

" It's the old story of the birch-rod again. Garth 
has those warlike traits, and the best thing to do is 
to enlist them on the right side. He understands 
the allegory of self-conquest — that Gai'th the unre- 
generate must be his sole enemy. I bade him lay 
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on and spare not — to kill himself fifty times a day 
if necessary ; and if this old Puritan armour, which 
has stood the brunt of Prince Rupert's Cavaliers, 
helps him feel the reality of the battle, it will be 
well worth the furbishing he has given it ; not to 
speak of other good results." 

Martha retired indoors, but Cuthbert stayed in 
the porch, watching the shadow of a great white 
<5loud travel southwards down the valley; now 
crossing the pasture, now the wood beyond ; pre- 
sently darkening the bright surface of the lake; 
.anon sweeping slowly along the meadowed river 
basin, and finally mottling the distant flank of 
43lumbering Wabeno. All at once a flash of reflected 
sunlight fell on his eyes, and caused him to look 
round. 

*'Here goes your champion. Lady Martha," he 
called to his wife. ** He has mounted old Dobbin, 
«nd is riding off to slay the dragon with a lance 
made out of the handle of the hay-rake. You ought 
io mount the castle turret, dishevel your hair, and 
pray that the dragon does not eat him up J'' 

Sir Garth, riding slowly (for old Dobbin had 
tibated much of his original fire), passed gleamiug 
beneath the shadow of the trees and was lost to 
view; and his father resumed his meditations. 
Nearly an hour went by ; then the sound of hoofs 
attracted his eyes once more westward. 

"Cotton, come quickly T he exclaimed. **Your 
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champion retoms victorious ; he has rescued a fair 
lady from thraldom, and she rides behind him witii 
her arms about his waist. The giant, the owner of 
the castle, now yanquished and a prisoner, is forced 
to accompany them on foot, and assist the lady in 
keeping her seat. Do ^come out and look ! My 
poor Cotton^ you have a rival already ! — ^no Duessa 
though, let us hope." 

" Oh, it's father ; and who is that little girl ? it 
must be Madge Danver. Some more medicine for 
her poor mother, I suppose." 

'' Haw! haw! haw !" bellowed the patriarch, as the 
group] came up ; " so you're really aliye ? Madg& 
and I lost our way after leaving the village, and 
strayed into the century before last; and I was^ 
looking out for my grandfather — ho ! ho ! ho ! We 
met Captain Neil Urmson, here, instead, and he waa 
kind enough to let the third cousin of his great- 
great-great-grandson ride behind him. If there 
wasn't a couple of centuries or so difference in ages,. 
I should be anxious about the old chap's heart — eh, 
son-in-law ? Oh, ho ! ho ! ho ! — eh, Mattie, girl ?— 
ha 1 ha! haw ! haw ! ho ! There, jump down, my litUe 
dear — that's right I Yes, Mrs. Danver has her hip 
again, Mattie — wants your bryonia. Well, Captain 
Urmson," he added to Garth, " when you come back 
from the stables, your remote posterity will be 
glad of a chat with you !" And with a final roar 
the jolly parson led the way into the house. 
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niNCE the world grew old she has taken to 
middiig fuD of some things which formerly 
she reverenced ; and among other things, 
of children. The deeds, thoughts, and 
emotions of that part of the community, so far as 
they affect us at all, amuse us; we find them tran- 
sient, and therefore laugh at them. Yet the logic 
of the case seems defective ; if it be true that the 
aroma of heaven abides with us but a few years, 
and that afterwards we come to smell of the earth, 
would it not be wiser to grieve than to grin ? 

To a humane mind, one would suppose, nothing 
could be more touching than the spectacle of that 
fresh, wondering, purely passionate homage of a boy 
for a girl — that self-devotion of the new man, who 
obscurely feels that human nature is twofold, for 
the opposite side of the tender mystery, the lovelier. 
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diviner Eve — which the world has agreed to call 
calf-love ! It is a sentiment refined beyond the 
scope of our common expression; something too 
delicate to be deliberately recalled and described. 
In finer moments — in a happy strain of music or a 
sudden insight into nature — we may catch an echo 
or a glimpse of it; but the moment after, it has 
vanished, ere we can say with the memory of a 
memory, " Lo ! there." 

There is a mute pathos about it. Your boy is 
your only true sighing lover — he must sigh whether 
his suit prosper or not. The reason is that boys 
know nothing of the soul ; soul and body are in 
them so soundly united, that they confound spiritual 
longings with physical ones. At the same time, the 
very refinement of those spiritual longings incul- 
cates the impossibility of their earthly gratification ; 
the gross body lies in the way, yet the boy's phi- 
losophy declares the body to be all. His love feeds 
perforce on dreams and visions ; even the beloved 
one herself must not come too near. An actual em- 
brace would degrade the imaginary one ; it would 
be too much, because proving that there could never 
be enough. Later on in life we may temper such 
failures with gossip of immortality ; but boys live 
only in the present^ and regard death as the final 
annihilation of existence. 

That Garth should be a victim to this melancholy 
passion was only what was to be expected from a 
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boy of his character ; and the grave intensity of his 
nature promised to render the attack a more than 
ordinarily prolonged one. Moreover, Madge Danver 
was a very fascinating little creature ; quite able, 
on her own merits, to impose constancy upon a 
colder lover than Garth was likely to prove. Yet 
the growbh of the sentiment in him proceeded 
slowly, and for a time without his even being con- 
scious of its existence. From that afternoon when 
the dark-eyed little maiden clung to his steel-clad 
waist, the great horse bearing her and him onwards 
to a common destination, while the reverend giant 
strode beside them, lending to their union the sup- 
port of the church — ^from that hour to the one in 
which Garth finally realised that he loved her, was 
a period of more than three years. And even then^ 
the realisation was brought about by an accident. 

He had been acquainted with Madge, childishly 
speaking, as long as he could remember ; and his 
earliest feeling with regard to her had been a slight 
boyish aversion. Her confident, self-possessed vi- 
vacity had jarred against his constitutional reserve, 
and in a general way he preferred her room to 
her company. But after their woodland adven- 
ture, his attitude towards her sufiered a change. 
The change troubled him, and his first impulse (as it 
often happens) was to misinterpret it. He per- 
suaded himself that instead of passively objecting to 
her as heretofore, he now actively disliked her— 
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nor was this persuasion entirely without argu- 
ments to justify it. The beginnings of a powerful 
emotion — one destined vitally to influence the 
nature — are apt to be painful ; and pain, in a child's 
estimation, is synonymous with evil When Garth, 
therefore, found that the thought of Madge dis- 
turbed him, and that her presence threw him into a 
state of tremor and distress, and that the sound of her 
voice or the touch of her hand made him positively 
uncomfortable, it is not surprising that he should 
have looked upon her as an enemy. He could no 
longer be himself because of her ; she interfered with 
his freedom, she had cast a spell over him ; she was a 
witch — a malicious enchantress ! She deserved to 
have her head cut off, but, alas ! the executioner's 
arm was powerless against her, and the more she 
merited punishment, the less heart had he to in- 
flict it. 

But by-and-by Garth began to ask himself 
whether after all Madge was really responsible for 
his disquietude ? Was he not tormenting himself, 
and then laying the blame on her ? Had he any 
reason to suppose that she was even aware of his 
sufferings? Was it her fault that when he fled 
from her, he seemed to take her with him in his 
flight, insomuch that the remotest solitude was 
peopled with her ? Could she help it that he met 
her eye in every flower, and heard her tones in 
every bird-note, or that all he thought and did had 
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reference to her ? It was unjust to assume as much 
without proof, and what proof had he ? Was any- 
proof obtainable ? Well, it might be worth while 
to try. What if, instead of shunning her altogether^ 
he were to watch her secretly, so that if she were 
really a witch he might some day surprise her in 
the very act of brewing her spell ? The more Garth 
considered this plan the better it pleased him, and 
it was not long before he put it in practice. He 
climbed trees beneath which Madge was to pass, 
and peeped fearfully down at her from between the 
branches ; he slipped behind rocks, and with a beat- 
ing heart listened to her approaching and departing 
steps ; or from some distant coign of vantage, he 
would feverishly observe her playing about in her 
cottage garden. But all this espionage failed to 
provide him with evidence in support of his in- 
jurious suspicions. Madge was not a witch — ^what 
then was she ? If she was not something very bad, 
might she not possibly be something very good ? 
It had by this time become a question of extremes 
one way or the other. If she were very good, how 
was it that he disliked her ? Did he dislike her ? 

When once that question had been asked, of 
course it could be answered in only one way. 
Madge was an angel, and Gtexth adored her; not 
she, but his own blindness had been at fault. By 
the light of his present revelation he reviewed his 
past experiences and fancied that he understood 
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them thoroughly. Nevertheless, it is open to doubt 
whether he saw his mistress, at this juncture, so 
clearly as either before or afterwards. He endowed 
her with graces filched from the faeries. There had 
thus far been no actual intimacy between the two, 
such as might mould into definite shape the lover's 
fantastic hyperboles. Garth loved, but he loved an 
ideal; not, as yet, a creature of flesh and blood, and 
it is not improbable that, had he been left to him- 
self, he might have gone on loving the ideal Madge 
until the real one had been quite outgrown. He 
was very shy, and, in the absence of any outside 
agency forcing him to identify the shadow with the 
substance, he might easily have suffered them to 
diverge beyond the point of reconcilement. It was 
a critical moment in the affair. Madge was pre- 
vented from influencing the issue simply by her 
ignorance of there being any issue to influence. 
Garth was the last boy in the neighbourhood whom 
she would have expected to be in love with her; 
and he was the only boy of her acquaintance in 
whose presence she had ever felt embarrassment. 
She did not understand him, and was a little afraid 
of him; she saw that he was not ill-lookiog, but 
she was sure that he was disagreeable. It was 
evident, therefore, that the d^ruyueToent would de- 
pend upon some accidental turn of events for which 
neither Garth nor Madge would be consciously 
responsible. 




AKTH'S great-grandfatber had been a 
farmer, and during the second quarter 
of the laat century he had dealings with 
a certain M. D'Anver, an Acadian, who 
was likewise a farmer and wealthy in land and 
herds. Afterwards, when the expatriation of the 
AcadianB took place, the D'Anver family directed 
their steps to New Hampshire, and finally arrived 
in a pretty destitute condition at the little village 
of Urmsworth, The villagers, with Mr. Umison at 
their head, received the exiles hospitably, and pre- 
sented them with a small grant of land on the 
outskirts of the town. In the course of the ensuing 
five and twenty years Hie family managed to 
acquire a tolerable competence ; and as they took 
kindly to their new surroundings, no one bad cause 
to regret their advent. 
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At the outbreak of the Revolution, Pierre Danver, 
son of the first settler, eagerly took sides against 
the English; and he and Brian Unnson (then a 
youth of nineteen) marched with Ethan Allen to 
Ticonderoga. A few months later Pierre was per- 
manently disabled by a gunshot wound. His young 
companion-in-arms brought him home, and, before 
leaving again, was betrothed to Pierre's sister Marie. 
With her kiss upon his lips he returned to the war, 
and after a series of wild adventures on land he 
took service on board a privateersman, of which he 
subsequently became commander. When peace was 
declared, he re-appeared at Urmhurst with the title 
of Captain and with a goodly sum of prize-money 
in his purse. His father having died meanwhUe, 
Captain Brian took possession of the estate, which 
he considerably enriched by judicious investments. 
Marie Danver had remained true to him through- 
out the seven weary years of their betrothment, and 
he now married her in spite of certain obscure 
rumours as to some entanglement of his with a 
lady in Virginia. He lived happily with his wife 
for twelve years, when she died, having borne him 
one child — the Cuthbert of this story. 

Captain Brian remained a widower seven years ; 
and for all that his neighbours expected he would 
have remained one to the end of his days. But, one 
winter's morning, a mysterious stranger suddenly 
made her appearance in Urmsworth. No one knew 
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who she was or whence she came. Though some- 
what past the prime of life, she was still handsome, 
and had the air of a lady accustomed to luxury and 
refinement. She engaged lodgings in the village, 
and then sent a messenger to Urmhurst with a note 
for Captain Brian Urmson. The note was delivered, 
and half an hour afterwards the Captain presented 
himself at her parlour door. His call was prolonged 
until late in the afternoon, and on leaving, he re- 
paired directly to the parsonage, and had a private 
interview with the Reverend Mr. Graeme. Two 
days afterwards it was known that Mrs. Golightley 
and Captain Urmson were to be married ; and before 
the end of another week, the wedding had actually 
taken place. 

The village was fain to deal with its astonishment 
and curiosity as best it might, for the Captain never 
vouchsafed any explanation of this singular pro- 
ceeding. He was passionately devoted to his new 
wife, and she to him ; but their union was not des- 
tined to last long. She survived her marriage only 
three years, during which time she gave birth to 
two chDdren — ^Eve and Golightley ; dying in child- 
bed when the latter was about three months old. 
Her husband, as we know, took her death very 
much to heart ; but he had his little Eve to comfort 
him ; and though poor Golightley was never in 
much favour, Cuthbert, who was by this time ap- 
proaching his twentieth year, was admitted by his 
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father to a friendly, rather than a merely filial, foot- 
ing. One reason of this distinction probably was 
that Cuthbert never showed any fear of the savage 
and morose old warrior, but answered him always 
with a respectful firmness that commanded equally 
his affection and respect. Among the villagers, 
however, Golightley was more popular than his half- 
brother, the latter being considered too self-opiniated 
and satirical Cuthbert graduated at Bowdoin, and 
then, ia the same year that Eve was lost, set out on 
his travels, and did not come back till he was over 
thirty. 

I Meantime the Danvers had been suffering reverses. 
Captain Urmson, after his first wife's death, had not 
been at much pains to keep up an intimacy with 
her family ; and his second marriage widened the 
gap between him and them. Pierre's son was a man 
of some mechanical genius, and of an inventive turn 
of intellect. He sank a great deal of money in 
experimenting with his inventions, and gradually 
contracted the habit of solacing his disappointments 
with drink. To add to his misfortunes, he was of 
an imcomfortably sensitive temperament, and chose 
to take umbrage at the Captain's neglect ; and when 
adversity came, his pride would not allow him to 
apply to Urmhurst for assistance. Shortly before 
the Captain's decease, however, he married a young 
woman who was something of an invalid and a good 
deal of a shrew, but who brought him a dowry of 
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several thousand dollars. The only offspring of this 
marriage was little dark-eyed Madge, who came into 
the world a few years after Qartb. By this time, 
thanks to the kindly overtures of Cuthbert and his 
gentle wife, the old relations between the two 
families had been re-established on a friendlier 
footing than ever ; and the Danvers being again in a 
needy condition, the Urmsons were able to exercise 
their benevolent ingenuity in devising expedients 
for relieving them without offending their suscepti- 
bilities. 

As for Madge, she was both mentally and phy- 
sically precocious ; she always led her class at school, 
and, though not a large child, was active and skilful 
in dancing, skating, and such like exercises. She 
Was the first of her race to be baptised into the 
Protestant Church ; Parson Graeme officiated at the 
ceremony, and ever afterwards took the little convert 
into his especial favour and protection. But Madge 
was almost universally popular among grown-up 
people. She possessed a charming vivacity and 
confidence of manner, tempered by a subtle tact 
which enabled her to steer clear of the vulgar 
conceit and self-assertion of most so-called clever 
children. Her face was rather French in type — 
long and dark, with large oval eyes and vivid scarlet 
lips ; and in her earlier years she had a tendency to 
the use of French idioms in her speech. For the 
rest, she was good-humoured, cheerful, neat, and 
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possessed a flavour and accent of her own. Her 
very dress, without being conspicuous, could only 
have been worn by herself, and she attracted a half- 
amused, half-pleased attention wherever she went. 
Such attention never disconcerted her ; she was not 
bom for seclusion, and the eye of the world had no 
terrors for her. There was a touch of worldly 
wisdom in her composition, which, as often as it 
came to the surface, had an indescribably piquant 
eflFect. Her voice was endowed with a certain 
soothing or caressing intonation, employed only 
upon occasion, but which might have flattered an 
icicle or coaxed a flint. 

But she was not quite so popular with the boys 
and girls as with the grown folks. In fact, most 
girls of her own age disliked her. Madge never was 
guilty of any of those intimate, effusive, mysterious, 
whispering, anti-masculine, girl friendships, which 
are less rare a sight than might be expected, in view 
of the wealth of sentiment pervading them. She 
could afford to do without them because of her un- 
deniable ability to beguile the heart of any boy in 
Urmsworth. A boy might distrust her when he 
was not in her company ; he might say bitter things 
of her behind her back ; he might even warn other 
boys that she was a flirt; nevertheless, to spend 
half an hour at her side was to forget all his doubts 
and to abjure all his hard speeches. She was so 
naive, so frank, so confiding, and so entertaining, 
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that it was not in ordinary boyhood to resist her. 
If she were a coquet, coquetry was as natural to her 
as plain faces or slow wits are to other young ladies, 
and perhaps she was no more to blame for her failing 
than they for theirs. 

Concerning this side of Madge's life, Garth knew 
nothing. He regarded her as a thing apart; and 
without a bit of self-conceit it had never occurred 
to him that any third person could come between 
them two. The sacredness which invested her in 
his eyes must impress itself upon others as well ; 
but he alone could ever be privileged to do her 
homage. Unworthy of her though he might be. 
Providence had made her no other mate ; the mystic 
thread of destiny had united her star to his earth, 
and not to another's. The trifling circumstance that 
he had never exchanged a single unconventional or 
sentimental word with the mistress of his soul, could 
have, of course, no influence on his convictions. 
Like all visionaries, he liked his dreams better than 
facts ; for facts are apt to make fun of visionaries. 
Madge was a palpable little fact, and no doubt she 
would have made fun of Garth, if she could have 
peeped into his mind at this epoch. But fortunately 
for the loves and friendships of mankind, such 
insights are seldom possible. The friend cannot read 
his friend's heart, even when the latter desires to 
open it to his perusal ; nor can the lover reveal him- 
self to his mistress, however great their mutual 
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goodwill. We are mysteries to ourselves and to one 
another ; the last secret of our natures is still with- 
held from us, lest we abuse it. 

It had for many years been the practice of the 
Urmsworth school-children to picnic every Michael- 
mas in a certain woodland tract some three miles up 
the mill-stream. It was a romantic spot — a natural 
landscape garden, beautifully diversified. The 
journey thither was made in farm waggons, hay- 
carts, on foot or on horse'back, with laughter, sing- 
ing, and jollity ; the day was spent as happily as 
are most fSte days, and the home return as much 
resembled the allegoric pictures of the " Triumph of 
Autumn" as real life can be expected to resemble 
unreal. 

Old Parson Graeme had been the originator of 
these junketings, and was wont to be the most up- 
roarious of the junketers ; his stentorian " haw ! 
haw ! haw !" being always the nucleus of the fun ; 
and the picnic without the parson would have been 
like autumn stripped of its autumnal leaves. No 
such deprivation had yet occurred, and the reverend 
patriarch, though now in his eighty-fifth year, was 
almost as hearty and full as jolly as any time during 
the last quarter of a century. Much as he enjoyed 
the diversion, however, one thing was yet wanting 
to complete his satisfaction, and that was Garth's 
presence at the picnic along with the rest. To be 
brought face to face with boys and girls of his own 
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age was, in the good gentleman's opinion, the only 
cure for his grandson's shyness, indolence, tacitur- 
nity and other failings. But Garth had thus far 
steadily declined to join himself with the revellers, 
and Cuthbert refusing to interfere, the parson had 
year after year been fain to digest his disappoint- 
ment. But year after year he renewed the ^attack^ 
not so much, at la^t, in expectation of success, as 
from a conscientious resolve to do his duty in the 
matter. Accordingly, when the present Michaelmas- 
tide came round, he found an opportunity to collar 
Garth in the barnyard, where he was feeding the 
hens, and addressed him as follows : 

''Grandson, now listen to me. You're fifteen 
years old now, or pretty near it. Well, that's a 
pretty good age for a boy. But I'm nearly six times 
as old as you, and I ought to know what's best for 
you." 

Here the parson made a sort of oratorical pause, 
clearing his throat and raising his finger to begin 
his exordium in earnest. But Garth looked up from 
his hens and asked : 

" Do you want me to go to the picnic this year, 
grandpapa V 

•' Ay, lad, that I do. What— will you go V 

" Yes," replied Garth, looking down at his hens 
Again, " I am going." 

The parson could scarcely believe his ears, so 
wholly unexpected was this spontaneous compliance. 
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After a pause of astonishment, he laid his mighty 
hand on the boy's shoulder and bellowed out: 

" EecoUect — ^you've promised it. No backing out I 
Well, you're a good lad, and in future years you'll 
look back on next Saturday as the date of your first 
real start in life. You've only been plaj'ing till now. 
You're a good lad, and I hope to see you graduate 
at Bowdoin College, as I saw your father before you* 
But mind you, now — ^no backing out, eh ? You'll 
keep your word ?" 

" I shall always keep my word, grandpapa," said 
Garth gravely ; and walked dignifiedly away, his- 
hens following him. 

The parson, however, was much gratified at the 
lad's conversion, which he ascribed to his own elo- 
quence and perseverance. But the truth of the- 
matter was this : he had consented to go to the 
picnic because Madge had previously asked him ta 
do so. They had met in the forest path that very 
morning; Garth had been too much agitated to- 
attempt escape, and even she was so much taken 
aback as to say the first thing which came into h er 
head : 

" Are you coming to the picnic next Saturday,. 
Mr. Garth ?" 

" I didn't if you tell me to !" 

Mr. Gartih's heart was beating hard; but na 
knight that he could remember had ever refused a 
boon to his lady-love. 
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" Oh yes, you must come !" exclaimed she, with a 
sparkling smile. 

She thought this strong-looking young Urmson 
boy, with his flushed cheeks, wild hair, and glowing 
eyes, was altogether as nice as anybody she knew. 

•' But how strange he is !" she murmured to her- 
self, as Garth bowed his head and hurried away to 
ponder his incredible adventure in deepest solitude. 
" Sam Kineo would not so have run away from me — 
I am sure of it. Garth looks like him a little ; only 
Sam's hair is straighter, and his forehead less high. 
And Sam is more polite. But I like Garth ; I will 
be kind to him at the picnic ; and then Sam will be 
fierce, but Garth can be fierce too, I think." 

This Sam Kineo was a half-bred Indian — ^a black- 
haired, swarthy, active fellow, with a quick, shining 
eye. He was accounted the best runner, skater, and 
hunter in the neighbourhood. He was about a year 
older than Garth, and tall of his age. He had first 
appeared at Urmsworth ten years befoi'e, when an 
Indian woman, who had carried him through the 
wintry wilderness on her back, sank down at the 
parson's door, exhausted with the weary anguish of 
a broken knee. She told a romantic story about 
the seduction of a daughter by a faithless white 
man, of a consequent tragedy, and of her own flight 
northwards with the child. She was kindly cared 
for by the hospitable minister, and the chUd was 
taken in charge and taught the catechism, and after- 
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wards put to school. He was bright enough, but 
averse from steady work ; or, as the schoolmaster 
put it, he was " deficient in application rather than 
in native intelligence.'" 

The Indian woman, who was known as Niko- 
mis, took up her abode in a wigwam on the 
borders of the forest, where she practised medicino 
and popular necromancy, and was esteemed one of 
the lions of the place. Sam, who lived with her, 
was at the age of thirteen apprenticed to a gunsmith* 
He accommodated himself to the social life of the 
village with a facility that belonged to certain 
aspects of his character, and soon became popular at 
dances, sleighing parties, and such like amusements. 
He was a handsome fellow, and his half-tamed 
cleverness, physical powers, and mysterious origin, 
combined to lend him a good deal of prestige in some 
people's eyes — Madge's among others. She was not 
indifferent to physical attractions, and liked romantic 
irregularity. 

Garth and Sam were acquainted, after a rough 
fashion of their own. They knew each other's 
names, had certain similarities of taste and know- 
ledge, communicated with each other mainly by 
signs, and often went on hunting expeditions toge- 
ther. Sam surpassed Garth in the instinct and 
sagacity due to his Indian strain ; yet Garth, with 
the higher part of his nature omitted, might have 
rivalled Sam more nearly than was the case as 
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things stood. The intimacy of the two boys never 
got beyond a superficial companionship ; any at- 
tempts to push it further would only have brought 
about a mutual repulsion. Sam, however, had 
sharper eyes than Garth, and was accustomed to 
study the latter much more keenly than Garth 
studied him. Whether he gained anything from his 
scrutiny is open to question ; at all events he pro- 
bably fancied that he understood his companion more 
thoroughly than in reality he did. But taking into 
consideration the character of these two boys, their 
respective" attitudes towards Madge, and her dispo- 
sition towards each of them, it is easy to see that a 
meeting between the three might have interesting 
results. 
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HN picnic morning Gartb was up early, 
though he had slept ill dating the 
night. Fantastic visions of the morrow- 
had flitted through his hraio, and tossed 
him in flushed discomfort from one side of his 
bed to the other. He had pursued a phantom 
Garth through all manner of grotesque adventures, 
and was distressed to observe that the spectre al- 
ways contrived to fail, by an inch or a moment, of 
creditably acquitting himself. 

Wishing that Qarth incarnate might do better 
the boy let himself quietly out of his bedroom 
window at sunrise, aud struck oflF through the 
awakening woods towards the picnic grounds. He 
knew that some hours must elapse before the party 
would arrive, but he meant to employ this spare 
time in thoroughly reconnoitring the scene of the 
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coming festival, and trying to accustom himself to 
the idea of facing so many people ; for although he 
might know every individual in the company, 
Garth dreaded confronting them in maas. Assam- 
ing, as he did, that every one would make a point 
of observing his slightest manifestation, and taking 
it for granted that he must appear to other eyes 
at least as transparent as he did to his own, it 
was not strange that his courage sometimes mis- 
gave him. On the other hand, there was Madge 
— or Miss Danver, as he must begin to call her, 
since their acquaintance was about to emerge 
from fairy -land into the every- day world — 
whom to meet he knew not whether he most re- 
joiced or feared. To meet her, to be near her, per- 
haps to converse with her — 0, to think of it ! 
After aU, was not the real world a yet more mar- 
vellous place than fairy-land ? 

As he walked on, however, brushed by the leaves 
which had scarcely begun to be autumnal, and 
cheered by the lusty enthusiasm of the morning 
sunshine, his fears dwindled, and he felt brave 
enough to look his joys in the face. They were 
all Madge ! The vistas of the wood, the glimpses 
of heaven overhead, the tonic breath of the pines, 
the stirring of the breeze, were beautiful because of 
her. He so delighted in these reflections and re- 
minders of his mistress that the way did not seem 
long nor the time wearisome ere she should appear 
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in her proper person. An older or more experienced 
lover would have found everything irksome save 
the actual beloved presence, but Garth knew as 
yet neither the sweetness nor the disappointment 
of living hands and lips. He looked back, never- 
theless, with long-drawn breaths and reddenings 
of the cheek, at his several encounters with Madge 
thus far, and especially to that memorable evening 
when she had sat behind him on horseback, her 
small arm round his waist, and her face so near, 
that when he turned to answer his grandfather, 
stalking beside them, he could feel her warm 
breath on his cheek. Ah! sighed Garth, would 
they ever ride thus again ? At all events, he was 
resolved on making unheard-of advances to-day. 
He would go up to her as soon as she arrived, and 
take her by the hand in bidding her good-morning. 
He would sit near her at dinner-time, and per- 
suade her to share the contents of his luncheon 
basket. He would pluck off the burs from the 
chestnuts for her; and in the games and trials 
of strength and skill which were to occupy the 
forenoon, he would win every prize for her 
sake ; even Sam Kineo should not prevail against 
him. 

After proceeding a mile or two on his way, he 
came to a spot where the path branched off in two 
directions. Here, amidst a cluster of moist and 
mossy stones, a spring bubbled up and flowed 
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across the track and onward through the roots of 
the trees into the forest. The spring was over- 
shadowed by a young rock maple^ whose foliage 
had forced the season, most of it being already 
yellow, and branches here and there clustered with 
clear red leaves which seemed adrip with living 
blood. The boy threw himself down to drink of 
the cold water, staring the while at the mysterious 
bubbling commotion at the sandy bottom of the 
spring, as seen through the reflection of his own 
brown face. Some time, he thought, in pursuance 
of the custom of pious knights of old, when they 
had had their fill of bloodshed, it would be well 
to erect on this spot a sort of temple or shrine 
consecrated to lovely Madge Danver, and afford- 
ing her and him a place of meeting, or of refuge, 
if need were. Love and peace should reign here ; 
all deeds and thoughts should be as pure and 
kindly as this beneficent spring. Urmhurst had 
been built upon a grave, and its foundation 
had been laid in strife and blood; but Garth 
would raise his edifice on innocent ground, and 
so keep his life blameless. The plan so took his 
fancy, that, by way of securing the site against 
foreign appropriation, he pulled out his knife and 
cut his own and Madge's initials deep in the bark 
of the rock maple, and drew a line round them. 
Pleased with the conceit, which was as original with 
him as with the forefather of all lovers. Garth put 

7 
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his knife in his pocket, and resumed his way to the 
picnic ground. 

As he neared it, and finally looked upon the place 
where this assemblage of living and palpable hu- 
man beings was actually to appear within an hour 
or two, the boy's apprehensions in a measure re- 
turned, and he was glad he had allowed himself 
space to compose his mind and fortify his resolution 
for the ordeal. He rambled hither and thither 
about the rocky and wildly picturesque glen, 
peopling it with imaginary picnickers, and endea- 
vouring to make himself at home with them ; while 
a shadowy Madge seemed ever at his side. At length 
he came to an enormous chestnut-tree, standing 
near the upper verge of the tract, and stretching 
its mighty limbs over a diameter of one hundred 
feet. The ground beneath was strewn Arith clus- 
ters of the burred nuts, and thousands more hung 
between the thick leaves overhead. After trying 
his teeth for a while upon the former, Garth began 
to turn his eyes upward, and consider the practica- 
bility of a climb. 

Swarming was out of the question ; the chestnut 
was eighteen feet in girth ; but there were twigs 
sprouting here and there from the lower trunk, and 
a few promising knots and clefts which might be of 
use. Once ten feet from the ground and the lowest 
of the main limbs could be reached, and thence was 
a broad winding staircase to the tiptop. It was a 
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very tall tree, and no doubt commanded a large 
view : perhaps he could see the picnic party on their 
way hither from the village. This last thought 
bound him to the attempt, and forgetting that 
enough time had already passed to allow of their 
being very near, he forthwith set about it. It 
was a slow and arduous job, and after working 
hard for ten minutes, and ascending about eight 
feet, it became necessary either to trust his weight 
to a certain dead twig, or to come down again. 
Garth paused to deliberate. In the midst of his 
pause a strange sound fell upon his ear — a throb- 
bing, reduplicating, long-drawn note, dying away in 
a cadence, which would have sounded melancholy 
to one ignorant (as Garth was not) that it was the 
stentorian laughter of Parson Graeme echoing afar 
through the woods. 

The party must be close at hand, and the climber, 
following his first and most natural impulse, com- 
mitted himself to the twig, which cracked, indeed, 
but did not break, and helped him to a main limb 
of the tree. He rapidly clambered upward, and 
before the vanguard of the revellers had come in 
sight, he was safe among the topmost branches, 
whence he could overlook the whole ground, ex- 
cepting only the space immediately beneath him, 
but was himself invisible from all points. 

By the time he had recovered his breath and 
wiped the perspiration from his face, the picnickers 
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were defiling with jollity into the glen, the gigantic 
parson in front, with Madge's hand in his, Sam 
Kineo not far off, upward of a score of grown 
people and children following on behind, and, last 
of all, an old hay-cart drawn by a venerable white- 
steed, that had retired from active life and reserved! 
himself for festive occasions like the present. The 
cart was beladen with provision baskets, in charge 
of three or four elderly ladies, whose years entitled 
them to a ride, though it is doubtful whether the 
jolting they 'got was not a sharper trial of en- 
durance than a three-mile walk would have 
been. 

Garth had climbed his tree involuntarily, so to 
speak ; but it now occurred to him that the oppor- 
tunity of overlooking his company and familiarising 
himself with their individual and aggregate aspect, 
before descending and mixing with them on an equal 
footing, was worth improviQg. He kept his perch 
accordingly, and held his peace, and enjoyed the 
aroma of affairs like a superior being, without 
having his appreciation duUed by a personal share 
in them. 

The cart was drawn up beneath Garth's very 
chestnut, and the venerable steed was relieved of 
his harness and turned out to amuse himself, 
while the elderly ladies were severally lifted down 
by the gallant parson, who was provided with a 
flattering witticism for each one of them. The next 
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thing was to take out the provision baskets and select 
a site for the table. 

"Why not have it here beneath the tree T de- 
manded the ponderous tones of the reverend Titan. 

But somebody objected that the chestnut burs 
would render sitting down impossible ; and there- 
fore, after some discussion and much mirth, the 
place was fixed a few rods oflT, under the southern 
side of a lichened rock : entirely with Garth's ap- 
proval, since he could now see all that went on, 
without overhearing conversation perhaps not in- 
tended for his ears. Whatever his grandfather 
said he must, indeed, make up his mind to be 
privy to; the old gentleman would have been 
audible at the top of a mimosa. But then, his 
grandfather never talked secrets. 

" Now, boys and girls," bellowed he, having left 
the elderly ladies to unpack the baskets and make 
dilatory preparations for the feast ; " now then, we 
must have our games. What shall we begin with ? 
Speak up, somebody. Boys, you ought to give the 
ladies the first choice. Or what do you say to a boy 
and a girl being chosen to decide it, [between them- 
selves, for all of us ? Very well ; who shall they be ? 
What do you say to — let me see — to Madge Danver 
and Garth Urmson T 

Garth started, and dropped a chestnut. Was he 
discovered ? and did he hear his name coupled with 
hers ? Oh, he must come down ! 
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But hark again ! " Why, where is Garth ? — ^not 
here ? no one seen him ? That's odd — ^that's odd. 
He told me he'd be here. Well! — ^however, it's 
early still ; hell come yet, depend upon it. What 
did you say, my dear ?" to Madge. Garth did not 
catch her rejoinder, but it seemed to tickle the 
minister, whose mood changed from solicitude to 
mirth. " Ho ! ho ! ho ! Oh, very well, if that's the 
case, we needn't feel anxious about him ; he'll come 
sooner or later. I thought it was all on my account 
— ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, boys and girls, we can't wait 
for him, so whom shall we choose in his place ! Let 
me see — what do you say to Sam Kineo ?" 

It was a foible of the good minister to be most 
autocratic under the guise of deferring to the opinion 
of others ; so now, while appearing to choose Madge 
and Sam by appeal to the popular will, he in reality 
(though unawares) pleased no one except himself 
and his nominees. The girls were affronted that 
the " Frenchified little thing " should be put over 
them, while the boys were as little flattered to 
play second fiddle to an Indian half-breed. How- 
ever, there was no disputing the minister's vote, and 
Sam and Madge were chosen^ if not unanimously, at 
least without a dissentient voice. They walked 
apart mysteriously, and consulted. There was not 
much to consult about ; but still Garth's eyes fol- 
lowed the pair with singular anxiety, and he was 
continually wondering how Sam felt, and imagining 
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how he himself would feel in Sam's place, and be- 
rating himself for having been out of the way 
at the critical moment. Not but Sam carried it 
off well enough ; indeed, Garth could not help 
acknowledging that the half-breed's behaviour was 
more easy and gallant than his own would have 
dared to be in the circumstances. And Madge — 
Miss Danver — seemed charmingly affable. For a 
moment Garth questioned whether she would have 
been so affable to him ! 

Nevertheless, he was not jealous: he had too 
much refinement and too little experience for that. 
Madge was gracious as a queen might be; and 
Sam's self-possession was that of a courtier who 
knows his place. With Garth it would be differ- 
ent ; he must meet the queen only as her destined 
lover ; -and on those high terms it was no marvel if 
the dapper forms of society should hitch and stam- 
mer a little at first. He was not jealous, for the 
idea that Madge, would receive the advances of any 
one but himself, or that any one except himself 
would venture to make advances to her, never 
entered his head. But he could not with equa- 
nimity behold so much sweetness thrown away on 
Sam Kineo — sweetness from which only this un- 
lucky chestnut debarred him. What had possessed 
him to expend so much pains in climbing out of the 
reach of his own happiness ? Why had he not been 
content to remain on the same footing with the rest 
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of the world, and take bis equal chances ? Solitude 
and seclusion are good in their way, but a body 
among the clouds while the soul languishes on 
earth Garth found a most unprofitable predicament. 
Meanwhile the committee had decided upon their 
programme, and the games began. Oarth, sitting 
disconsolate like a deserted idol in his niche, was 
astonished to see what a good time boys and girls 
had together. He had always taken it for granted 
that enjoyment was in a direct ratio to isolation ; 
but here numbers seemed to be the very zest of the 
fun. How they laughed, shouted, ran about, and 
laughed again ! What a delightful game blindman's 
buff was, and hunt-the-slipper, and kitchen-furni- 
ture, and pass-the-ring ! Garth joined in every 
laugh, and nearly fell out of his tree in the heed- 
less sympathy with which he followed the move- 
ments of the players. How lovely Madge looked ! 
how handy and clever was Sam Kineol A sigh 
surprised Garth in the midst of his enjoyment. 
What right had he to laugh ? he was not playing. 
He was like a forlorn ghost vainly attempting to 
partake of earthly pleasures. He was resolved, if 
once he got his foot on solid earth again, to give up 
tree-climbing. Meanwhile it was plain that he 
must stay where he was so long as the picnic lasted. 
To come down now would be indeed a come-down, 
and Garth's dignity and sense of the ludicrous alike 
forbade it. 
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By-and-by the girls were tired, and there was 
a pause. The minister, who had contributed more 
noise to the games than any of the players, now 
revived the topic of Garths absence, observing 
that he the. more regretted it since, in the trials of 
:strength and skill which were to come off between 
the boys, he was certain that his grandson would 
have borne a distinguished part. But at this Sam 
Kineo ventured to turn up his nose, intimating that 
it might be just as well for Garth's reputation to 
keep out of the way. Sam, in fact, was generally 
■admitted to be a formidable athlete ; he was a year 
•older than the minister's grandson, and had the 
two been matched against each other, the odds 
must have been in the Indian's favour. Garth, 
nevertheless, cramped and impatient in his tree, 
would gladly have descended to try his strength* 
liad Sam's prowess been double what it was. In 
Madge's presence, too, he could scarcely have failed 
of success — so he fancied ; and now he was to lose 
this signal opportunity of proving himself worthy 
of her ^our O for a bout at wLtling with Sam 
Eineo! 

Perhaps, to own the truth, something more 
ihan ordinary rivalry was at the bottom of that 
wish. Sam seemed to be eating Garth's cake and 
his own too. How easy it would be quietly to 
<lrop down in the midst ! and yet how much harder 
it L to climb down against moml obstades than 
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up against material ones, and what a different kind 
of agility was requisite ! 

After a sufficient rest, the minister^ abandoning 
all hopes of his young relative's appearance, gave 
orders for the athletic sports to begin. . Madge was 
probably the only person who (for her own private 
reasons) shared the old gentleman's disappointment 
at Master Urmson's defection. She had laid plans 
which promised to bring about an exciting little 
episode or two; but Garth and Sam were both 
involved in the scheme, and its consequent failure 
made Madge rather captious. She was piqued at 
the former's impUcit slight, but this did not 
prevent her taking his part against the latter^ 
who probably found her less disposed to encourage 
his attentions than had Garth been on the 
ground. 

Thus, when Sam jumped higher, ran faster, leaped 
farther, and wrestled better than any of his oppo- 
nents, Madge only shrugged her little shoulders, and 
would have him to understand that matters would 
have fallen out otherwise if Garth Urmson had 
been there. Poor Sam could only scowl and secretly 
wish to tear his rival limb from limb ; but then 
Madge would look so irresistible that wrath was 
perforce merged in adulation. 

As for Garth, he would have been glad to be free 
of his leafy prison at the risk of being tomahawked 
and scalped as soon as he reached the earth. Men- 
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tal irritation apart, his physical discomfort was 
most dolorous ; he had tried every practicable posi- 
tion again and again, and not one was tolerable. 
The forenoon dragged past; there was a contra- 
dance, in which Madge and Sam were partners; 
then dinner was announced by the elderly ladies, 
and interminably eaten, under favour of a sten- 
torian grace from Parson Graeme ; and it was Sam, 
not Garth, who kept Madge supplied with deli- 
cacies. After dinner the minister leaned back 
against the rock and went fast asleep; and the 
elderly ladies, when they had finished replacing the 
knives and [forks and table-ware in the baskets, 
crawled under the hay-cart, and followed his ex- 
ample. 

The younger part of the company being thus 
left to their own devices, paired off and strolled 
away, each couple toward a different point of the 
dompass, and at length only Sam and Madge re- 
mained. Between these two there seemed to be 
some misunderstanding, a state of things which 
Garth accepted more philosophically than his rival. 
The latter, after several ineffectual attempts to per- 
suade Madge to accompany him^ loitered moodily 
off by himself, and was presently lost to sight 
behind a clump of sombre hemlocks. 

Madge sat still for a while, looking up into the 
chestnut-tree, apparently lost in thought ; once or 
twice Garth could almost believe that their glances 
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met. But before he could decide upon the pro- 
priety of then and there discovering himself to the 
mistress of his hearty she abruptly arose, tied on her 
broad-brimmed straw hat beneath her soft little 
chin, and walked demurely away, with her short 
steps and erect little figure. The direction she 
took, though not exactly opposite to Sam's, was at 
a considerable angle from it. Garth, having satisfied 
himself that whoever was not asleep was out of the 
way, descended his tree as fast as his stiffened legs 
would let him, and dropped to the ground with 
almost a shout of relief. 

At last he was once more his own master — ^the 
owner of his own limbs, motions, and volitions ; be 
had learned more than one wise lesson up yonder 
among the chestnut burs ; he had pricked his fingers, 
but it was his fault if he had not profited by a few 
solid kernels. The first use he made of his wisdom 
was to determine on pursuing Madge ; but, looking 
about him, he found the aspect of the country so 
much altered from his new point of view as to put 
him in some doubt which way she had gone. He 
paused a moment to listen. It was a silent after- 
noon, the loudest noise being the snoring of his 
grandfather, which was re-echoed in a fainter key 
from beneath the hay-cart. Far off somewhere a 
boy was whistling a tune that sounded like " Yankee 
Doodle." A cat-bird piped from an alder thicket 
near at hand. From another direction came a dis- 
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tant murmur of laughter. But there was nothing 
that told of Madge; so, having reconsidered his 
bearings as accurately as possible, the sturdy young 
lover set forth, and was quickly swallowed up in the 
inscrutable mazes of the forest. 




CHAPTER Xn. 



Q BOUT six hours later, weary in body and 
dejected in mind, ragged, hungry, and 
thirsty, Garth emerged at the cool 
bubbling spring amidst the atones, at 
the meeting of the ways ; and once more he threw 
himself at length beneath the crimson maple and 
drank a refreshing draught. He had not found 
Madge, neither had he seen a human being since 
leaving the picnic ground; he had wandered on, 
preoccupied, he knew not where; ever surrounded 
by a twilight of trees ; sometimes fancying he heard 
a voice or caught a glimpse of a broad-brimmed 
straw hat, which would change to a festoon of 
moss or a bird-note as he approached. He made a 
vast detour of loneliness, and it was not till he 
came upon the fountain, and saw la the moss the 
imprint he had made in the morning, that he 
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realised in what part of the world he was. He 
drank, and then seated himself upon a stone to 
meditate over his first picnic. 

Hark ! was not that the minister's laugh ? — some 
faint echo of it, seeming to come from the direction 
of the village. The picnickers then must newly 
have passed by : a few minutes earlier, and Garth 
would have fallen in with them. He rose to his 
feet, resolved to pursue them, and put to the proof 
his late-learned doctrine of the value of society ; at 
all events, to clear his character with his grand- 
father and Madge — Miss Danver; to show them 
that he had kept his promise in being at the festival, 
albeit veiled in the invisibility of a chestnut-tree. 
But before he had advanced two steps toward put- 
ting these good resolutions in execution he heard 
a foot-tramp from behind, and turning, beheld Sam 
Kineo hastening toward him as if from the picnic 
ground. Sam looked elate and excited, but on 
seeing Garth he stopped in surprise. 

" Hallo ! hallo !" said he in his rapid way, eying 
the other all over, and finally fixing a sharp look on 
his face. " Where ha' you been. Garth ? Been 
lost ? Ha ! ha !" 

" Didn't you meet her either ?" demanded Garth. 

■* Meet who ? What d'you know about it ? 
' Meet her either ?' What you talkin' about, 
Garth ? You weren't at th' picnic ; you know 
nothin'." 
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" I was in the chestnut-tree," said Garth, redden- 
ing a little. " I saw Ma — Miss Danver — " 

Here Sam interrupted him with a laugh, the 
undisguised offensiveness of which made Garth 
redden still more. " Ha ! ha ! Up in tree like a 
chipmonk ! Ha ! ha ! Traid to come down — fear 
you'd be beaten runnin', wrestlin', jumpin*. Ha I 
very sensible. We didn't want you 1 Madge 'nd I 
rather be alone together. Ha ! ha !" 

"Sam!" exclaimed the reverential Garth, too 
much shocked at the other's light mention of the 
adored name to remember that he ought to be 
angry. 

" Well ? well V* rejoined the half-breed, coming 
forward a step, with a hectoring air. He threw the 
black straight hair from his face, and met the 
other's eyes with a keen, shining glance. He was 
certainly a handsome lad, as well as an active and 
well-grown one; but there was the hardness and 
superficiality of the Indian in his expression, and 
just now a savage suggestiveness in the gleam of 
his white teeth. 

" D'you think she likes you, eh V he continued, 
rapidly ; " think she likes you. Garth Urmson ? I 
tell you what, she likes nobody but me. She loves 
me, Madge does. She's my girl. You better not 
interfere." 

" Stop !" said Garth in a low tone. " You have 
no right — 
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There was a tremor in his voice, which caught 
Sam's ear, and caused him to make a grave mistake. 
He had been inclined to pick a quarrel from the 
first, and Garth's behaviour thus far had rather 
fostered the inclination. But the quaver in these 
last words appeared to Sam to be due to fear, and 
determined him to proceed to extremities at once. 
He believed himself able to give Garth a thrashing, 
and there was more than one reason why it was 
desirable he should ^do so. He threw off all dis- 
guise. 

" You hold your tongue— you Garth ! Tell me 
I have no right ? Ha ! ha ! I kiss her often as I 
please ; she gives me half a dozen kisses, puts her 
arms round my neck, lets me carry her over th' 
brook ! Guess I have a right. . . Hallo ! hallo !" 

Garth had waked up at last, though this unex- 
pected torrent of blasphemy (such he considered 
it) had made him powerless for a few moments. 
The words stung and rankled, and seemed to 
blacken the day. j There could be no adequate 
punishment for them. Since they were spoken, all 
innocence and freshness were parched and blighted 
out of life. Had he believed them true, he would 
have wished to live no longer. 

But he held them falsest of the false, and he felt 
that it rested with him to inflict whatever punish- 
ment was possible. That Madge was innocent, that 
her lips and heart were pure, was to him as certain 
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as that she existed. Sam had lied as no one ever 
lied before. To be so wicked must bring a punish- 
ment of its own, but it was none the less Garth's 
duty to vindicate Madge's honour to the uttermost. 
He took Sam by the throat in the midst of his 
blasphemies, and pushed him backward to a level 
bit of turf beside the maple-tree. Here the half- 
breed wrenched himself loose, and the boys faced 
each other in silence for nearly a minute. Some- 
thing there was in the moulding and play of their 
features at this juncture which almost amounted to 
a resemblance, each to each. The lines of passion 
are much alike in all faces. 

"You don't deserve to live," said Garth at length, 
drawing a deep breath, and with an air of profound 
solemnity. 

In fact, there was a sternness and an absence of 
flourish in Garth's demeanour which a little dashed 
Sam's spirits. It made him feel the need of bend- 
ing his every physical and mental faculty to the 
work before him. He was puzzled, perhaps, at the 
sudden change in Garth's attitude from shrinking 
to aggressive ; he lacked the refined insight which 
might sympathetically have fathomed the cause of 
it. He could easily understand jealousy on his 
rival's part; but of such wrath kindled at mere 
wantonness of speech he had no comprehension. It 
was to his disadvantage that he had not, since the 
loftier passion is ever the more potent and enduring 
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"Now, then, what do you want ?" blustered he, 
raising his voice. 

" Fight !" whispered Garth, glowing, and doubling 
his fists ; and the very atmosphere seemed to grow 
murky and heavy with the word. 

" What for T demanded Sam, hesitating. 

Garth, whose every bone yearned for battle, could 
hardly command his voice to speak. "Was it a 
lie T he asked tremulously. 

"D'you mean about the kissing? You ask 
her—" 

" Kght ! or rU kill you," hissed Garth ; and the 
fight began on the instant. 

It was a breathless, fierce, desperate fight enough, 
though the fighters were boys fresh in their teens. 
Not a scientific fiight on either side : there were no 
rounds, no rules, no courtesies. There was no noise 
either, except the sound of the blows, and the quick 
gasping for breath, and the soft trampling on the 
turf. There is a concentration and an economy 
about affairs of this kind which is lacking in most 
other business transactions: waste, diffuseness, is 
suicidal. 

A blackbird happened to perch on the top of the 
maple at the moment the fight began, and was 
itp sole witness. At first the shorter boy got the 
worst of it; he was knocked down three times 
within as many minutes. Whoever has been 
knocked down once can tell what this means. But 
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Garth was not beaten. He started up as if the 
touch of earth refreshed hun. Such stamina a little 
disheartened his adversary^ to whom, indeed, the 
other's deliberate fury was quite unaccountable, and 
gradually became appalling. Sam fought with his 
strength, but Garth put the annihilation of all evil 
into every blow. He got more and more terribly 
in a rage each moment, but it was rage that calmed 
and cooled the faculties, not blinded them. No 
enemy is so unpleasant to meet as one of this kind ; 
only killing can beat him, and if not killed, he is 
very apt to kill. Garth's face was fixed in a sin- 
gular expression — a compound of a smile and a 
frown. He was bleeding from a blow on the 
chin. Two hundred years before an ancestor 
of his, on his wedding-day, had looked precisely 
thus. 

When Sam stopped knocking his opponent down, 
the blackbird noted a change in the aspect of the 
fray. The larger boy was now defending himself. 
He was tiring, and was lacking in the unquenchable 
passion which should take the place of strength. 
He was fighting for his life, yet showed less vigour 
than the attacking party, who, it must be inferred, 
was doing battle for something to which life was a 
secondary consideration. It was an ugly sight now ; 
even a bird, one would think, might have felt the 
ugliness of it. Both the faces were bleeding and 
disfigured, the leaves of the maple looked dabbled 
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with bloody the setting sun was swathed in a 
bloody mist, and the black plumage of the bird was 
dashed here and there with red. All of a sudden 
the larger boy fell heavily and loosely backward, 
and lay inert. It was the other's first knock-down 
blow ; with the force of it he too fell on his enemy's 
body. 

The blackbird flew away. Garth, with an eflEbrt, 
staggered to his feet, and set his foot on Sam's 
breast, gasping out, after the custom of the knights 
in the " Faerie Queene," " Do you yield ?" 

Sam neither answered nor made sign of surrender, 
but lay exactly as he had fallen. In truth, the boy 
was stunned by the blow and the fall. But Garth, 
who was well read in details of mortal engagements, 
straightway took him for dead. He snatched back 
his foot, and stared at the motionless body, with a 
strange feeling curdling round his heart. He had 
fought fair — ay, with the odds against him; he 
could plead justice, truth, honour, and all on his 
side ; barely had he won the victory ; he could re- 
proach himself in nothing; and yet there lay Sam, 
who so lately had lived and breathed, dead by 
Garth's hand, and the deadness of him seemed 
somehow to have filled the world and the sky, and 
even to have communicated itself to the springs of 
his slayer's life, and made the better part of him 
dead too. 

Garth raised his eyes, and they fell upon the 
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trunk of the maple-tree just beyond, on which were 
cut his own and Madge Danver's initials. This was 
the spot which, twelve hours before, he had conse- 
crated to the genius of love, and to peace and inno- 
cence, and such pretty things — had consecrated it 
at sunrise in order to pollute it at sunset, or rather 
to consecrate it anew to bloodshed, strife^ and hate. 
Had he done wrong or right in this matter ? He 
could reproach himself in nothing; and Sam, there, 
could not accuse him — alas ! no — could only lie still 
and accuse by not accusing. All was a puzzle and 
a mystery except that awful unmoving thing that 
was, and yet was not, Sam. 

Kneeling down beside the spring, Garth washed 
the blood from his own face and hands, hastily be- 
thinking himself the while what was to be done. The 
deadly earnestness and reality of the situation purged 
his mind of the fantastic vapours and visions which 
had beset him heretofore. He was in fairyland no 
longer; Sam and he were not knights, but two 
boys, one of whom had killed the other. Madge — 
yes, even she was disenchanted — was no longer 
Gloriana, or Una, or Belphcebe, but a little girl, in 
defence of whose innocent reputation Garth had 
compromised his own innocence and his life. For 
the boy knew that murder was punished by hang- 
ing, and not being acquainted with the various 
gradations of manslaughter and justifiable homicide, 
he made no doubt that hanging was his due. Mind- 
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ful of his early discipline, therefore — of that self-in- 
vited discipline of the rod — he considered it in- 
cumbent upon himself not only to be hanged, 
but to lose no time in putting his head into the 
noose. 

Had it occurred to him to spend a few minutes 
in applying to Sam the ordinary methods for re- 
storing suspended animation, he would have been 
spared half an hour or so of very tragic anguish. 
But Garth had a natural bent to tragedy — a 
tendency to regard the saddest aspect of a thing as 
the most likely to be true. That Sam appeared 
dead, accordingly, was reason enough for believing 
that he was so : it would perhaps have seemed dis- 
respectful to the awful majesty of fate to beKeve 
otherwise. He did not look at the body any more, 
though he was conscious of it as it lay there, with 
one knee bent, and one arm thrown over its head. 
He resolutely concentrated his thoughts on the two 
or three questions which demanded an immediate 
answer. Must he set off for Haverhill at once, and 
deliver himself up to justice without bidding fare- 
well to his relatives, or would it be allowable first 
to go home ? and might he not see Madge before he 
went, and have the consolation of telling her that 
he was to die in her cause ? 

He answered the last question first, and said no 
to it. He was blood-stained; he carried a death 
scent about him ; and though the stain had been 
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incurred for Madge's sake, it was nob fitting that he 
should invade her pure presence with it. If she 
wished to see him, she would visit him in prison^ 
and he could receive her there. As to his father 
and mother, he was in doubt. He felt that he be« 
longed to them, and might approach them, stained 
as he was, without offence ; but when he thought 
of his mother's agony at hearing that he was to be 
hanged, he hesitated and held back. Yet, on the 
other hand« it was scarcely practicable for him to 
get to Haverhill and tell his story there entirely 
unsupported. In the midst of his doubts he sud-> 
denly remembered his grandfather. He was the 
man for the emergency — wise, influential, energetic, 
and not too tender-nerved. He could give the 
advice and assistance needed, and to him Garth 
would go. 

It was already twilight in the solemn woods as 
the boy rose to act upon this decision. He walked 
hurriedly away without a sidewise or backward 
glance. The burden of his deed was heavy upon 
him, and he could not rest until the penalty was 
paid. He had done what seemed to him right ; but 
was any right right enough to warrant his taking a 
life ? Garth feared not. He was ready to be 
hanged ; and yet he would rather have been hanged 
innocent than in requital of this questionable crime. 
His soul was very heavy ; and when he had left 
the polluted ground behind him he was presently 
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seized with a nervous horror, and began to run ^ 
and then the misery of his plight overcame him^ 
and he sobbed dolefoUy, stiU running and stumbling 
along the darkening pathway. 




CHAPTER XIIL 



SjHEN he had gone ahout a mile, an abmpt 
turning brought him close upon a small 
figure seated on an old stump. It rose 
as be approached, and he saw that it was 
Madge. The encounter did not surprise him— he 
wa3 too unhappy for surprise ; yet it was 8 
that she should be there so late alone. > 
to have been expecting some one — not Garth cer- 
tainly. She must have mistaken him at first for 
another person, for oa recognising bim she gave a 
start and an exclamation : 

" Ah ! it is not — It is Garth XJrmson." 
Qarth, unready of tongue, stood silent, an un- 
lovely object. Hatless, bloody, distraught, be looked 
anything but a squire of dames. But Madge, appa- 
rently embarrassed on her own account, did not 
immediately remark his disorder. 
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" The others have gone on," she observed, in an 
airy tone, smoothing out the strings of her hat and 
tying them again. " I— missed something, and had 
come back to look for it. Then it grew dark. Oh, 
Mr. Garth," she continued, archly uplifting her 
small forefinger, " you were unkind not to come as 
you promised me. I was very unhappy. You for- 
got all about me !" 

" Oh !" groaned Garth. Then, finding himself un- 
equal to any protestations, '' You must not talk so. 
I have just killed him. Will you say good-bye to 
mer 

The little woman stared, laughed, checked her- 
self, scrutinised the boy's face keenly, and finally 
began to whimper : 

" Wh-what do you mean ? Oh, don't look so— 
you fr-frighten me so I" 

" I'm going to be hanged," said Garth apologeti- 
cally. " I didn't know you were here. We fought 
on equal ground — because he told lies about you." 

" How — he told lies about me ?" she exclaimed, 
forgetting everything in curiosity. "You did 
fight him ? but who — who was it ? Tell me. 
Garth !" 

" Sam." 

" Sam !" repeated she softly, clasping her hands. 
*' Oh, Garth ! Good Heavens ! really have you 
killed him? He told lies, but you didn't believe 
him, dear Garth?" She came close, and put her 
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hand on his sleeve with a lovely beseeching tearful- 
ness. " It was wicked of him to tell — to say such 
things. What did he say about poor little Madge ? 
I am glad he is dead !" 

Garth was thrilling beneath her touch and the 
caress of her voice ; and she had called him ''dear V* 
But in the midst of his happiness her harshness 
towards Sam, whose ears would never be blessed by 
her sweet tones again, jarred upon him. He coxdd 
not echo her words. He had not a heart which 
could at once melt toward his Uving mistress and 
harden against a dead enemy. Moreover, the an- 
ticipation of his own near dissolution disposed him 
to charity. 

"Be sorry," said he; "he is dead, you know. 
When he said that he — that you — '* 

" Don't believe it. It was a wi- wicked falsehood T 

" He would not confess. I did not know I should 
kill him. He seemed to die of himself," exclaimed 
Garth, greatly agitated. 

By this time Madge was clinging to him, and 
sobbing with her face against his shoulder. She 
did not half comprehend him ; she feared him to the 
marrow of her pretty little bones ; and therefore she 
admired him, as women do admire the enigmatic^ 
the terrible, and the victorious. "Oh, don't leave 
me ! You don't hate me, do you ? You will take 
me home, won't you ? Oh, you are so hurt, dear ! 
I will nurse you." 
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" Bub I must be hanged," faltered Garth. 

" No, no, you shall not. What ! for killing an 
Indian? And nobody saw you do it, and — ^you 
need not say you did it." 

"I must be," repeated Garth, half inclined to 
think that hanging, so sweetly mourned, was pre- 
ferable to ordinary life. " And since I did kill him, 
I can't say I did not." 

" You must ! I will not have you die ! I want 
y-you to live ! You are the bravest and the 
strongest, and — Garth — you may — " She held up 
to his her tremulous, red, delicious mouth ; and he 
— simple, unhackneyed soul — did ! 

Yes, it was at last no dream, but a concrete fact ; 
and he would have resented the suggestion that the 
fact was not as good or better than the dream. 
Nevertheless it is not too much to say that Madge 
was less overcome by the situation — ^possibly less a 
stranger to such situations — ^than Garth. The femi- 
nine nature seems to be better appointed for such 
predicaments than the male, and accepts them more 
easily and philosophically. Meanwhile, with those 
soft arms round his neck, it was hard to prefer the 
hangman's knot, and perhaps the boy's resolution 
may have wavered a little. At all events, before 
he had found time distinctly to vindicate both his 
love and his honour, the struggle was annulled by 
the apparition of the murdered Sam himself 

Madge was the first to hear the approaching foot- 
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fall, and with admirable presence of mind, she drew 
Garth behind the thick screen of an arbor vitse. 
Sam approached slowly, staggering now and then 
as he walked. When his late adversary recognised 
him, he felt a tumult of joy and thankfulness rising 
up within him like a fountain* Forgetting himself, 
and Madge almost, in his glad emotion, he thought 
only of leaping forth and hugging his bruised and 
beaten enemy. But Madge kept her wits about 
her, and resolutely held Garth back. . For reasons 
best known to herself, she was determined to at 
least postpone a meeting. Sam^ therefore, hobbled 
past, unconscious of spectators. His face was sullen, 
livid, and disfigured. 

" I'm sure he's ugly enough !" whispered Madge, 
half to herself. " So— he is not dead." 

" No, not dead !*' repeated Garth, with a different 
intonation. " Why didn't we speak to him ? We 
forgive him, and we are so happy !" 

" Do you forgive him 1" said the little creature, 
fixing her black eyes on her companion's face^ 
"He is just as wicked as before you beat him. 
Perhaps, now he's alive, he will tell those falsehoods 
again. But you'll never believe him, will you ?' 

" How could I believe what is not true ? But he 
will never say it again," added Garth, with a whole- 
some confidence in the moral efficacy of knock-down 
blows. 

Madge, however, had turned pensive, and .made 
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no reply ; but when the guilty Sam was some time 
gone by, she put her small warm hand in the boy's, 
and they walked along together through the gloom,. 
Garth thinking he had never been so happy in all 
his life; and as for Madge, she too was single- 
minded: she liked the dark shy boy better than 
anybody else. She believed in power that could 
be felt and seen, such as Garth had shown to-day. 
She had a feminine love of display, and of being 
allied with strength and conspicuous merit like 
Garth's. He frightened her, but she liked that sort 
of frightening. She scarcely appreciated, it would 
seem, the finer and really essential part of his. 
nature. She was like Sam in supposing that h& 
had fought out of common jealousy. She missed 
the far higher compliment he had paid her. Sh& 
feared him as a force swayed by rude impulse, 
not tempered and concentrated by delicacy, con- 
science, and reverence. She believed, and liked to 
believe, that on due provocation he would knock 
her senseless as well as Sam. Of course she would 
beware of offering the provocation ; but there was 
to her mind a sense of security in the very danger. 

If Madge was incomplete in her apprehension of 
Garth, she nevertheless got at him very shrewdly 
on some points ; whereas he so entirely missed her 
that, so her outward semblance and tone of voice 
remained unaltered, she might have run the whole 
human gamut of temperament, character, and dis- 
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position without a suspicion on his part of what was 
happening. The only Madge he knew was the 
graceful piece of flesh-and-blood sculpture that 
went by her name, the actual informing essence of 
which he quietly ignored, and substituted therefor 
^ conception of his own. His attitude lacked the 
stability of Madge's. She built in the first instance 
on the tangible, and was thus both safe from falls 
and provided with a soKd starting-point for possible 
flights. 

Garth reached home that night by moonlight, 
tired, sore, and in an exalted mood of happiness. 
He went to his room and took from its drawer a 
blue kerchief, with which in hand he proceeded to 
the porch, where his father and mother were sitting. 
He was too full of his purpose to give orderly 
answer to the questions wherewith they greeted 
him. He pressed the kerchief into his mother's 
hands. 

" I must not keep it any longer," said he. 

"What is it, my dear?" inquired placid Mrs. 
Urmson, relinquishing her knitting and examining 
the kerchief in the moonlight. " Why, I declare, it 
looks like an old one of mine !" 

" I love you as much as ever, mamma," continued 
Oarth, too much preoccupied to notice this in- 
adequate remark; "but something has happened, 
and it would be dishonourable in me to keep it any 
longer." 
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"Dishonourable, my child? Surely not. Keep 
it if you want it ; it is too much soiled and creased 
for me to use again." 

" Papa," said Garth in a mortified tone, " mamma 
does not understand me." 

"There is apt to be a misunderstanding about 
matters of this sort, my boy. For my part, I 
should consider it a fortunate circumstance if the 
lady-love I proposed deserting had forgotten our 
troth-plighting. You will find it does not always 
turn out so." 

" I do not desert her. She is always mamma.*' 

"But she is not quite equal to your new mis- 
tress." 

Garth paused and hesitated. At length he said, 
"If mamma were not your wife, she could not be 
my mother." 

" Cotton, my dear, you must be content with me 
alone for the future," said her husband gravely. 
" Garth has hit upon the fatal argument, and is 
weaned henceforth. We are old people, of secondary 
importance at best, from this day forward. Garth, 
when you are married and settled, you will not 
refuse us a place by your kitchen fire ?" 

" How can you plague the dear child so ?" said 
Cotton reproachfully, drawing Garth to her and 
kissing him ; and she added to him, " I remember 
about the kerchief now. But has my boy really 
fallen in love ? How did it happen V 
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" His grandfather would make him go to the pic- 
nic," suggested Cuthbert, arching his eyebrow. 

"It was after the picnic/' said the ingenuous 
Garth; and being questioned, the whole day's 
history was drawn from him, with the single 
exception of what Sam had said about Miss Mar- 
garet Danver, which, in obedience to that young 
lady's request, was hinted at only in general terms. 
Cuthbert laughed a good deal, being one of those 
persons who can laugh at a pathetic tale more 
sympathetically than another could weep at it, so 
that Garth's sensibilities were not hurt. His mother 
was in such a tremor about the fight that she could 
hardly give due attention to the love-story, nor rest 
until she had poured wine and oil into his every 
scratch. "And poor Sam Kineo!" murmured she; 
" you should have brought him home with you, my 
dear. I'm afraid his grandmother won't take proper 
care of him." 

" You forget that Sam had not yielded," inter- 
posed Cuthbert. " The etiquette of chivalry must be 
observed. So Miss Danver is to be your mother's 
successor ?" 

"She is a beautiful child." said Mrs. Unnson. 

smiling with a wistful tenderness at her son ; "not 
like her grandaunt ; but she seems good, and I dare 

say she is much sweeter than I know. We must 

see more of her. I shall love whomever Garth loves. 

Your mother is not a rival — remember that, dear. 
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I wish you to be happier than I can make 

you." 

Years afterward, when his mother was dead. 
Garth used to muse over this saying of hers and 
over the whole episode of the silken kerchief; but 
for that night his head was full of the new elixir, 
whose potent flavour overpowered the older and 
subtler aroma. Even his father's parting words 
seemed less significant at the time than afterward : 

" We will call to-morrow on your late adversary, 
Sir Samuel Eoneo, and try to conclude an honour- 
able peace between the families. I understand he 
wishes to try his fortune at Ne wburyport or Boston ; 
and perhaps we may be able to smooth his way 
thither. As for Madame Nikomis, I think of ask- 
ing her to come and sit in our kitchen for the 
future ; she knows both how to fry an omelet and 
boil a potato; and then mamma will have more 
time for her darning. By the way. Garth — ^*' 

Garth knew his father's tones, and turned 
quickly. 

"Your ancestor, Neil Urmson, before he left 
England, standing with his bride before the mar- 
riage altar, killed the man who had been his dearest 
friend. A generation afterward, Balph, his son, 
slew in a petty duel the man who had saved his 
life. Seventy-five years after that, your grand- 
father. Captain Brian Urmson, shot dead the brother 
of the woman to whom he was betrothed, and whom 
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he afterward married. Then more than fifty years 
passed, and Garth Urmson accidentally failed to 
kill an acquaintance of his who had never been 
taught to fight against himself." 

Here Cuthbert made a solemn pause, during 
which he and his son steadfastly regarded one an- 
other, the latter reddening and awe-stricken. 

" I make no doubt," the former then continued, 
"that the next time he engages, he will kill his 
opponent in earnest. But when that happens I 
trust he will forget that he once bore his mother's 
favour and pretended to be her knight, because such 
feats of arms are not of a kind to do her memory 
honour. In fact, unless he can make up his mind 
to rest contented with his exploits of to-day, and 
forego all such indulgences for the future, I think he 
does well to disown her now." 

Garth made no reply, except by the changes in 
his eyes, and a sort of inward movement of the lips, 
as if something were speaking within him. At 
length his mother bade him come and kiss her, 
which he did in so humble and penitent a manner 
that his father smiled. But when the boy had 
gone to bed, and Martha had gently upbraided the 
paternal severity which, she averred, had almost 
broken their son's heart, Cuthbert passed his slender 
hand through his soft greyish hair with somethings 
like a sigh. 

" Perhaps, after all, nothing less than heart-break 
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wiU save him. The old feUow meant something by 
that kiss he gave you, however. — Cotton, tell me 
something!" 

She looked up. 

" About Miss Margaret Danver. Do you suppose 
her indignation at Mr. Kineo's indiscreet statements 
proceeded from precisely the same ground as 
Garth's T 

*'We don't know what Sam said," replied Mrs. 
Urmson, after some consideration. 

** True. I forgot that ! Well, Garth is a more 
attractive young gentleman than I had supposed. 
I should have pitched on Mr. Eoneo as likely to be 
the favoured man in this case — judging from my 
knowledge of the lady." 

" How could she help loving Garth best T re- 
turned tender Cotton Martha, with a mother's 
serene arrogance ; and Cuthbert only arched his 
eyebrow. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

.&NTAOONISHS. 



^HEN Sam had recovered from bis bruises 
sufficiently to allow of bis putting a 
decent face on the world, he went to 
Newburyport, where Mr. Urmsoa bad 
obtained him an eligible situation. Garth bad ex- 
pected that hiR adversary would have honourably 
acknowledged the wrong to Madge of which be bad 
been guilty, and would have bidden him a friendly 
farewell But Sam, if he bad any confessions to 
make, chose not to make them ; so the breach be- 
tween the two remained unhealed. 

During the next year or two, Garth grew in more 
ways than one. It was his anomalous period; the 
child character was dissolving, and the elements 
were reforming into youthhood. He was unlike 
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both his earlier and his later self; his manner was 
restless, his moods unequal, and he had occasional 
fits of something like talkativeness. Having cast off 
his faerie accoutrements, he was trying to accustom 
himself to the homespun of every-day humanity, 
and to determine his use and place in the real 
world. 

The tendency to universal investigation is a 
perilous one ; but Garth had a foreboding that he 
would one day be wiser than now, and hence he 
often suspended his judgment and bided his time^ 
lest his future should ridicule his present. Yet he 
laid valiantly about him on all sides to find his own, 
and it was often amusing to observe in what incon- 
gruous directions his groping energies were put 
forth. 

Besides a new diligence in book learning (though 
he had the air of studying his lessons less for their 
intrinsic sake than in the hope of their opening up 
some hidden process or suggestion) he was zealous 
in chopping wood, digging potatoes, skating, riding, 
and canoeing; and he developed a fresh critical 
interest in fiowers and forests, hills, streams and 
clouds, until it seemed likely he might turn out a 
naturalist. Again, one of his main occupations 
during several months was housekeeping ; and Urm- 
hurst had seldom seen brighter days than under his 
administration. 

Having learnt from his mother the what and how 
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of his duties, he thereafter did them with such con- 
scientious vigour that they seemed to have never 
been done before. The steel knives looked like 
silver; pots, pans, and crockery glistened and 
sparkled, and were never broken. The black oaken 
floors and wainscot, the brass candle-brackets, the 
huge andirons, the legs of the tables and the runnels 
of the chairs, all shone beneath his potent rub. In 
the kitchen, Garth wore a white paper cap and an 
apron, and rolled up his sleeves to the elbow. The 
dough which he kneaded rose up like Samson in 
the night, lifting tbe kneading-board on its white 
shoulders. The meat was roasted with all the 
warmth of his heart. Though his cookery was 
rather whimsical at first, it rapidly improved, until 
its worst fault was its lack of economy. While 
there still appeared to be a great deal to learn in the 
way of household lore, Garth pursued it unremit- 
tingly ; but once he had got the upper hand of it, its 
attractions began to pall upon him. Fortunately, 
his engagement as chief cook and housemaid had 

• 

never been looked upon as other than a temporary 
affair — a means of filling the gap between the defec- 
tion of one servant and the installation of another ; 
BO that by the time he had exhausted the novelty 
of the experience, a successor was at hand to relieve 
him. 

His intellectual diversions lasted him better: 
books enticed him by failing to satisfy him: but 
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after all, it was only in wooing nature that he found 
both gratification and incitement. His lofty ambi- 
tions charmed his mother and amused his father; 
boundless were the worth and wisdom whereto he 
proposed to attain. About this time he got hold of 
tJie Bible, and read it through with reverential 
avidity. His mother, indeed, had instructed him in 
the Psalms and Gospels from as far back as he 
could remember; but he had listened rather to her 
tones than to what she said, and had been more 
impressed by the acknowledged solemnity of the 
hour than by the sacred teachings themselves. 
Now, for the first time, he approached the Book 
independently, and drew his own conclusions from 
what he read. 

Probably they were unorthodox ; and an experi- 
ence of his, about this time, at the village meeting- 
house, would seem to have confirmed him in his 
nonconformity. The boy had never yet been to 
church, his father always declining to force his will 
in the matter, and Garth being daunted at the idea 
of facing a congregation. However, his grandfather 
at length gained his ear, and bellowed into it to 
such good effect, that Garth was presently as eager 
as he had before been reluctant to sit in a pew ; and 
on the following Sunday morning he accordingly 
took his place in one, and awaited what might 
happen in hushed expectation. 

His tiotions of worship having always been asso- 
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dated with privacy, he was at first somewhat 
abashed by the openness of everything. How could 
he be expected to unfold his heart to the Lord with 
fifty or sixty people looking on ? Just as he had 
made up his mind that the place he was then in 
must be a sort of ante-chamber, whence he would 
presently be admitted to some hallowed inner taber- 
nacle, the white-headed pastor up-rose tower-like in 
the pulpit, and to Garth's amazement began ta 
rumble forth a prayer ! Glancing hastily around, he 
saw that the congregation had hidden its face in its 
hands — a gesture which he attributed to their 
shame at the poor minister's irreverent conduct. 
No one interfered to stop him, however, and the 
prayer went on, Garth blushing anew at each fresh 
invocation. This ordeal over, a short pause ensued, 
and the neophyte observed a general coughing, 
rustling, and brandishing of handkerchiefs— efforts 
on the part of the scandalised hearers to recover 
their equanimity. But now the hoary offender rose 
again, to all appearance still unabashed, and pro- 
ceeded to read a hymn, the sing-song piety of which 
was in as bad taste as the prayer, though on other 
accounts less offensive. It will scarcely be credited, 
but the assemblage, instead of signifying their dis- 
approval by a unanimous sigh, or even by an elo- 
quent silence, rose with one accord to their feet, and 
sang aloud to the accompaniment of music the very 
words that Parson Graeme had just read. After this 
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rude shock, Garth began to realise into how ill a 
place he had fallen. He was solitary in the midst 
of a callous and unsympathetic crowd, and had the 
pain of being at odds with them, without the power 
of believing himself in the wrong. 

It was a long session for him ; even the physical 
discomfort of the narrow seat became almost intole- 
rable. The sermon was a revelation, though not in 
the sense that its author intended. It was one of 
the parson's best, and probably the spectacle of 
Garth's emotion, which was manifest enough in its 
effects if not in its causes, spurred the wretched 
man to unwonted exertions. With the lusty good- 
fellowship bf long familiarity, the worthy preacher 
rang the changes upon the Divine name, and critically 
interpreted the Divine acts and purposes. Gktrth 
was visited to his depths with the hot glow of 
shame, sorrow, and indignation. He dared not own 
even to himself his opinion of his grandfather ; and 
knew not what to think of a congregation which 
could not only unresistingly endure this indecent 
profanation, but in several instances (or else Garth's 
eyes and ears deceived him) could go to sleep in 
the midst of it! For a moment, the boy mis- 
trusted and abhorred his kind ; and as for hia 
grandfather, he intended to have an interview 
with him after service was over, and urge him 
to abandon the ministerial calling at once and 
for ever. 
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Fortunately, however, the meeting was prevented. 
Madge Danver joined her young lover at the door 
of the meeting-house, and he, anxious to gain her 
sympathetic hearing for his wrongs, walked away 
with her to the rocky margin of the stream, and 
there spent a somewhat unsatisfactory hour in her 
company. 

It was about the middle of March ; the snows had 
been melted by a week of warm rain; the trees 
were already beginning to put forth small greenish- 
brown buds ; the earth was moist and spongy, and 
the river was swollen beyond precedent, and rushed 
in tumultuous rapids over its headlong bed. The 
point at which the young people had stationed 
themselves was considerably above the lake-level, 
^nd the descent thither was in several places very 
abrupt. The stream, in fact, was a succession of 
low waterfalls alternating with irregular inclines ; 
it turned two or three mill-wheels above the town, 
but for the last four miles of its course it ran unim- 
peded. During the dry months this portion of it 
was useful only from an aesthetic point of view, 
being highly picturesque ; in the season of spring 
freshets the woodcutters sometimes floated logs 
down to the lake ; but the rapids were at all times 
considered impassable by the skilfulest canoe. 

On the banks half a mile below the village was 
^ small shed, rudely constructed of four uprights and 
^ thatching of twigs and bark. Here Garth, during 
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the last few weeks, had been building a birch canoe, 
and had succeeded remarkably well in combining 
strength with lightness in its construction. It now 
lay on the stocks, complete save for a few orna- 
mental additions. The youth and maiden, whosp 
steps had insensibly brought them hither, had 
seated themselves by mutual consent upon the 
prostrate trunk of a hemlock near the shed. 

"How shall you get the canoe to the lake. 
Garth ?" the maiden inquired. 

" Carry it on my head — it's light enough." 
" If I were a man," she rejoined, glancing at him 
from the comer of her dark provoking eye, "I 
would make it carry me !" 

" It's well you are not a man : for man or woman 
either couldn't take a canoe down those rapids in a 
freshet like this." 

" An Indian could do it, though ! That Indian, 
long ago — when your first ancestor came over 
here — he did it. Do you believe that story, Mr. 
Garth T 

" If he believed he could do it, I believe he may 
have done it," answered the youth after a pause. 
"But I thought that was a private family tradi- 
tion of ours, Madge. How came you to know 

of it r 

" Oh," said she, turning her head sideways and 
smiling, " the descendant of that Indian told me. 
But no doubt, as you say, there was never a white 
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man who could have done such a thing. Indians 
-are more reckless and daring." 

To this assertion Garth made no rejoinder^ and a 
silence fell between the two. At length Madge 
jumped up impatiently, and declared that she was 
going home. Garth also rose mechanically^ and 
prepared to accompany her. 

" No — ^no !" she exclaimed, shaking her head way- 
wardly ; " no, I won't have you 1" 
Why not r 

Because — because you have been very disagree- 
able this afternoon, and you don't love me. And 
you wouldn't care if you never saw me again.'* 
She looked full at him as she said these words; 
«s if watching their effect. Garth met her 
eyes with such an impetuous glance, that they 
wavered. • 

" Would you care, then ?" 6he asked, moving a 
chip of birch-bark about with the point of one little 
shoe. 

" I care too much !" exclaimed Garth with vehe- 
mence. "I sometimes think I would rather be 
what you like, than what — than what I ought to 
bel" 

" What ought you to be ?" demanded she, pouting. 

"I ought to be what God likes!" said Garth, 
reddening up to his hair. 

Madge averted her face and shrugged her pretty 
shoulders, " Oh, well, if God doesn't like you to 
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love me, of course that ends it. I think you might 
have told me before 1" 

"Do you misunderstand me on purpose?" ex- 
claimed Garth, putting his hands behind him and 
clenching them together. " I meant, that you often 
seem to like me most when I am least what I care 
to be. And I don't know what to do." 

" I think you'd better say good-bye to me," re- 
turned Madge, stealing another look at him. *' You 
wiU be happier not to see me again." 

Garth struggled with his temper for a moment 
and forced it down, but his voice shook a little as 
he said, " Don't speak so, Madge. Do you wish to 
quarrel ? it has seemed so, lately, and to-day you 
have done nothing but make fun of me for what I 
said about going to church. Forgive me for answer- 
ing you so roughly !" 

" Oh, I don't mind that, you foolish boy !" she re- 
plied, half relentingly. " I like you to be rough 
and savage — ^in the right sort of way 1 But it's so 
tiresome to have you always thinking about what 
your highest vocation is, and all that sort of thing. 
If you'd only just be strong and — and terrible, like 
some great hero !" 

Garth kept hife eyes fixed gloomily upon her, and 
shook his head, but answered nothing. 

" Well, I'm going," she said after a pause, begin- 
ning to move away. At the distance of about a 
dozen paces, she turned and looked at him once 
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more ; he still stood in the same position, with his 
hands behind him. 

"Gk)od-bye, Garth!" she called, in a tone of 
mingled reproach and affectionate regfet. "Good- 
bye, my Garth !" and she kissed her hand to 
him. 

" Shall I come with you T he said, advancing ; 
but she motioned him back with the same hand she 
had just kissed to him. Nevertheless he came 
close up to her, and saw that her eyes had tears in 
them. 

" Oh, Madge, forgive me !" he repeated very re- 
morsefully. " What shall I do V 

" No, no, it is all my fault," she said, brushing 
her tears lightly away and smiling. " I don't know 
myself what I want, and it's no matter. You 
mustn't mind all the nonsense I talk. Good-bye !" 
She hesitated, glancing at him sidelong. " Tell me. 
Garth, what would you say, really, if you were 
never to see me again — if I were to run away or 
something, and never come back ?" 

" I should say it was my fault, I suppose," replied 
he, smiling also, though by no means with an air of 
being amused. 

The answer did not seem to please Madge ; she 
tossed her head and muttered something to herself, 
and again walked away. Just before passing out 
of sight, however, she threw a parting glance over 
her shoulder. Garth had gone back to the hemlock- 
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log, and was sitting upon it with his head resting 
on his hands. 

" He won't care !" the girl said half aloud ; and 
she caucfht her breath with a sob as she hastened 



along beneath the trees. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



A KABBOW 



'AKTB stayed by the little shed for a long 
time, in a state of moody diasatbfaction 
with himself and the world. It was now 
about eighteen months since the memo- 
rable night of his battle with Sam Kineo, and during 
this time he and Madge bad had several misunder- 
standings, more or less similar to the one which had 
juat taken place. 

Madge had grown more rapidly than Garth, and 
though she was still early in her teens, she might 
almost have been called a young woman. Her 
beauty had now a distinct and definite character, 
and outdid even ita childish promise. That bo 
much feminine charm should be cooped up in an out- 
of-the-way village like TJrmsworth, was an injustice 
to mankind to which Madge herself, perhaps, was 
not altogether insensible. She had ambitions be- 
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yond her present lot, which occasionally made her 
restive and capricious, and almost ready to pre- 
fer an exciting and adventurous adversity to a 
commonplace and uneventful prosperity. 

She and Garth had never been formally betrothed. 
Not that parental obduracy distinctly sto8d in the 
way; but Mr. XJrmson had put it to them with 
winning gravity, whether, before settling their 
destiny beyond recall, it were not well to wait until 
a somewhat wider experience should render their 
choice a finer mutual compliment. Garth was cap- 
tured by this logic, which suggested opportunities 
for self-sacrifice for which (perhaps believing them 
to be of rare occurrence in this happy world) he 
had a lusty appetite. Madge likewise acquiesced, 
though whether on the same grounds as her lover 
did not appear. At all events, the sequel seemed 
to prove her better qualified than he to endure the 
freedom of the probation. 

Indeed, Garth was not entirely responsible for 
the uneasiness which possessed him ; Madge, in 
one way or another, fomented his disquietude. 
She wished him to be a hero, and heroism was his 
aim too ; but their conceptions of the heroic not 
happening to agree, her influence rather agitated 
than directed him. It was not his seasons of 
mental exaltation that most impressed her; but 
when he was physically aroused — when, perchance, 
she had tempted him to an outbreak of glowing 

10—2 
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wrath — then would • she rejoicingly tremble and 
deem him a man of men. On the other hand 
Garth's early training, as weU as his innate moraUty, 
bade him keep down the very phase of his nature 
which Madge aimed to stimulate. She was, in a 
sense, the embodiment of those tendencies against 
which his higher traits were embattled. Perhaps 
neither of them saw their mutual position in this 
light ; but its effect upon Garth must be to endanger 
the hardly-raised barriers of self-control. 

Such spiritual turmoils in a person whose phy- 
sical constitution was singularly healthy and robust, 
often led him to put his nerves and muscles to a 
strain, by way of recovering his moral equanimity. 
It was a natural instinct, the slighting of which 
might have occasioned trouble of a more serious 
kind than would follow upon its indulgence. The 
feats of strength and daring which he achieved at 
such times would have made him the talk of the 
neighbourhood, only that he never spoke of them, 
and, indeed, set no value upon them, save as they 
cleared his inward sky. Even Madge seldom found 
them out, though had he realised how much they 
elevated him in her estimation, he might have 
waxed more communicative. 

Madge was hungry for sensation ; she wanted 
continual evidence that her lover was better than 
any other girFs, and unless she got this, was prone 
to become intractable and coquettish. To-day she 
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had been especially trying, and had Garth been of a 
jealous disposition, he might have found warrant in 
some of her broken hints for grave anxiety. His 
unsuspicious temper saved him from this; but he 
began to foresee one of his hare-brained escapades, 
and was ready to improve the first opportunity that 
presented itself. 

After a long fit of musing, the boy arose and 
sauntered along the moist wood-paths to Urmhurst, 
where he ate a cold dinner with philosophic indif- 
ference. His father purposely abstained from ques- 
tioning him about his church adventure of the 
morning; but at last Garth said, leaning back in 
his chair and clutching the thick hair oni either side 
of his head : 

" Church is not good for me." 

" What was the sermon about, my dear ?" asked 
Mrs. Urmson from the window -seat. 

Garth's only reply was a solemn shake of the 
head. Then, addressing his father: 

"You never go to church." 

"I heard all your grandfather's sermons when 
I was a boy, and can preach them now to my- 
self." 

Garth fell into a brown study; but finally 
emerged to inquire : 

" Is there no way of going to church alone ?" 

" Why ?" returned Mr. Urmson. 

" Going to the meeting-house does not make me 
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feel at church. But last winter I skated alone on 
the lake at night, and I came to a thin place where 
the water was deep. The ice broke behind me as I 
passed over it. Then — all at once — I felt as I 
thought I was to feel this morning. I understood 
all sorts of beautiful and holy things, and every- 
thing seemed to mean — ^it was like that Nineteenth 
Psalm you taught me, mamma I" 

Here Garth stopped abruptly; the silence that 
ensued appeared to reveal to him his unwcmted 
gaiTulity, and, colouring uncomfortably, he got up 
and left the room. 

" To think of the dear child having been alone 
on the thin ice at night ! What if he had fallen in 
and been drowned !" exclaimed Martha, with a 
shudder. 

Cuthbert laughed in his ambiguous, unexpected 
fashion. 

" It's the thought of poor grandpapa that troubles 
me. His ill-success with Garth will make him pre- 
maturjely aged." 

"Garth is very strange at times. Sometimes I 
almost think I hardly understand him myself! 
And, think ! my husband," continued Martha, lay- 
ing her knitting on her lap, " he won't be a child 
much longer. It makes me feel old to remember 
it!" 

The eyes of husband and wife met, and each 
realised, for the first time, perhaps, that the other's 
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hair was getting grey. She was fifty, he fifty-five. 
They had wedded at middle-age, but with young 
hearts, and their love remaining youthful they had 
taken small heed of time. Cuthbert, who, as a 
boy, had been delicate, and had returned from 
his prolonged foreign tour only partly restored, 
showed more signs of age in his slightly bent and 
attenuated figure than in his face ; which had an 
inward kindliness and serenity of expression that 
half neutralised the testimony of wrinkles and of 
grizzled locks. Martha was more bounteously 
made than her husband; she was a sane, quiet, 
wholesome soul with dark, level eyebrows, and a 
tender, motherly, comely countenance. She had 
mellowed rather than aged with time ; yet the im- 
maculate whiteness of her cap presented yearly less 
and less contrast to the smooth hair below it, and 
there was a growing dimness in her eyesight that 
told of spectacles not far off. Cuthbert's grey eyes 
still retained nearly the brilliancy of youth; and 
perhaps, in spite of appearances, his hold on life was 
stronger than Martha's. 

".Yes ; it's time we stopped playing ai> being old 
people," said he, with the musing half smile that 
was wont to curl up one corner of his mouth. 
" Let us in future lay aside disguise, and be the 
children that we are. How else can we have the 
face to put down in Garth his insolent assumption 
of being over sixteen yeai^ old T 
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Cuthbert, in some of his moods^ had always been 
an agreeable mystery to his wife ; and she now re- 
sumed her knitting with no other answer than a 
smile. 

" Cotton/' began he again, looking fixedly at the 
page of his book, " Miss Danver will soon be of 
marriageable age." 

"But Garth will not, for several years," returned 
Mrs. Urmson, somewhat eagerly. 

" Why then — poor Margaret !" 

" But you know the children are not engaged, my 
dear." Here Mrs. Urmson shifted her needles. 
"Madge is very pretty, and always seems sweet, 
though somehow I can't feel as if I were thoroughly- 
acquainted with her yet." Mrs. Urmson knitted a 
row in silence, and then added, " Not that I think 
she'd be likely to change her mind, of course !" 

"Why, then — ^poor Sam Kineo!" said Cuthbert, 
laughing. 

Mrs. Urmson dropped her knitting. "Has he 
come back ?" she cried. 

"Not that I know of. Oh, what a sphinx you 
are, Cotton ! You never say half you mean.. Do 
you think, then, that Garth had better go through 
college before making a Mrs. Garth ?" 

" Oh — college ? But, my dear, have we thought 
of college before ?" 

" Why, to be sure ; I don't remember our having 
spoken of it till now. But as I was saying, there is 
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no telling what you may be thinking about until 
you choose to open your lips ! We'll mention the 
matter to Garth to-morrow." 

" Garth in college — dear me ! But perhaps, after 
all, it may be best," murmured Martha, over her 
rhythmic needles. Cuthbert smiled apart to his 
book, and for the present the subject dropped. 

Meanwhile the youth in question went early to 
bed. But at midnight he arose, and let himself 
quietly out of his bedroom window. The round 
moon, looking freshly issued from some celestial 
mint, rode 'above the thin black arms of the naked 
trees, and the gloomy masses of the pines. There 
was no wind ; nothing seemed to move save Garth 
and his shadow. These two travelled along in com- 
pany, occasionally losing each other in dark places> 
but always together in the moonlight. Proceeding 
swiftly, they were soon on the bank of the stream, 
at the shed where the canoe lay. Having slipped 
off his shoes and his shirt, Garth carried the canoe 
to the water's edge, and set it in the water below a 
projection of the bank, where an eddy set back 
against the stream. Then he stepped lightly into 
the round aperture amidships, grasped the paddle^ 
and in another moment was away ! The wind of 
his going blew his hair backward. The canoe 
seemed to be snatched onward by invisible hands. 

A few yards ahead the uprooted stump of a great 
tree was sweeping along, rolling over and over,. 
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whirling round and round, and tossing its black 
knotted roots towards the quiet moon like a drown- 
ing hobgoblin. Garth, in its wake, sat like an ivory- 
statue, bending a Uttle forwards, the paddle dividing 
the water behind like a fish's tail. To himself he 
appeared stationary, while the world w«(^ in mad 
race and whirl around him : only the moon and he 
stood still. Of a sudden a glistening crest of rock 
seemed to rush towards him through the foam, to 
dash him in pieces ; now it swerved dizzily firom his 
path, and shot by him with a hiss. But the great 
fltump had thrown out a twisted arm, which caught 
the rock for a moment — long enough for the canoe to 
get abreast of it ; and then the two flew downwards 
side by side. After a perilous minute the stump 
crashed into the branches of a fallen tree which lay 
half across the stream, and before it could dis- 
engage itself, the canoe was in advance. Thence- 
forward Garth heard the unseen monster splashing 
and rushing close astern. 

Though keeping his eyes unswervingly to the 
front, he was observant of everything. He felt 
transcendently awake ; every faculty was full of 
life and quietly in tune. The rush and tumult 
brought him repose, and he was stronger for the 
power that seemed to threaten him. He was not at 
the mercy of the waters, but they bore him as 
slaves their master. The river ran as he pleased. 
His apparent peril was but proof of his power. 
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The boy felt no hurry of excitement, no confused 
throbbing of brain or tremor of muscle. He marked 
the white clots of foam that slowly fell behind him ; 
the spinning eddies crossed without diverting his 
course. He was conscious of the reeling banks, 
their blackness cloven here and there by gleams of 
moonlight. The night air through which he dived 
downwards smote cool on his naked breast, even as 
the water against the birchen bows of his canoe. 
His shadow rested palpitating on the boiling current 
to the right. He was at one with nature, and 
therefore safe ; a human being, and therefore above 
security. He was inwardly tickled with spiritual 
laughter ; he sat at ease, while the earth buzzed for 
him like a top ! Down — plunging downward 
through the ghostly forest, leaping unknown falls, 
slipping swallow-like athwart whizzing rapids! 
During the glancing ten minutes of his three-mile 
journey, Garth drank so deep a draught of the 
vigorous splendour of existence, as sweetened and 
elated him for many a day thereafter. 

Near the mouth of the stream, where it hurled 
itself into the lake, rose a rocky eminence crowned 
with hemlocks. It commanded a view of the latter 
half mile or so of the rapids, and was nearly on a line 
with the last and deepest of the falls. At the moment 
when Garth, rounding the bend above, entered this 
stretch, two persons were standing on the eminence 
beneath the shadow of the trees. 
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" Look ! look !" exclaimed one, catching her com- 
panion by the arm and pointing up the stream. 
" He has done it !" 

Onward swept the slender canoe, now eclipsed in 
shadow, now leaping into moonlight which gleamed 
white on the arms and shoulders of its rider. As 
he came near, his face was distinctly visible. It 
wore an expression of composure which its youthful- 
ness made impressive. 

" I knew it was he ; he is beautiful I" murmured 
the female voice again, excitedly. 

" He'll be drowned — ^you see I" returned the other 
in a surly tone. "He*ll never get over this fall 
alive !" 

" He will ! He can do what no one else does. 
And if he does do it— — " 

" What then, eh T 

" Then you may go to Europe alone. There will 
be no one like him in the whole world." 

" You go with me if he gets drowned ?" 

"Yesr 

As she spoke, the canoe was within thirty yards 
of the verge of the fall. Her companion sprang 
suddenly forwards, his breath drawn for a shout 
But before he could utter it, the girl had wound 
one arm round his throat, and was pressiug the 
other hand over his mouth. The cry was not 
entirely smothered, however; it reached the boat- 
man's ears just as he balanced on the critical edge> 
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half in water and half in air. It turned his glance 
aside a hair's breadth, and the paddle swerved like- 
wise. The canoe leaped the fall a trifle aslant, 
plunged, and emerged half full of water. 

Recovering his balance, Garth hurtled onwards in 
a half-sinking condition, and realising for the first 
time through what deadly peril he had passed. 
He was jostled off the peak of exaltation, and was 
at commonplace once more. He knew nothing of 
the event that had broken the spell; but looking 
back upon his wild voyage, he knew that in a 
thousand trials he would never again accomplish so 
desperate a feat. Meanwhile, he had reached the 
lake, and paddling hastily shorewards, foundered in 
shallow water. Leaping out, he drew the canoe to 
the sandy beach, emptied it of water, and then 
resuming his seat, paddled quietly round the point 
out of sight. 

The girl drew a long breath, and leaned her 
shoulder against the stem of one of the pines. But 
after a short interval, she again stood erect and 
looked at her companion. 

"You must go, you see," she said. "Get into 
your boat and row away. You might have known 
how it would be ; I like him best ; I always did. 
I shall stay with him. I shall never find a man 
equal to him, and I don't mean to try." 

There was an ugly gleam in the eyes of the tall, 
dark-visaged youth that boded the girl no good. 
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" Do you know I could kill you where you stand V* 
said he. He stepped close up to her. She laughed 
in his face. 

"You will never kill me; you are too much in 
love with me. You had better go, sir, or I shall 
hate you." 

The other bit his nails and seemed to hesitate a 
moment or two. "If I didn't know you better'n 
you know yourself," he said at last, " I would kill 
you, love or not ! But I know Til get you some- 
time. We'll see — ^we'll see ! I'll get you at last, 
'nd then you'll say you were a fool to-night. Oh, 
well, good-bye now ! But I know you better'n you 
know yourself." 




CHAPTER XVI. 



GETTING TO WOKK. 



IsjAKTH showed the next moming a bearing 
so much more cheerful than that of the 
previous afternoon, that his mother con- 
gratulated him on the improvement, and 
asked him what pleasant dreams had visited him 
during the night ? But the young fellow, besides 
bis aversion to rehearsing his own exploits, knew 
that to tell his mother what he had done, would be 
to give her a fright which the sight of the narrator 
himself, devouring a huge plate of buckwheat cakes, 
would only partially allay. Accordingly he was 
resolved to say nothing about his late voyage, and 
it might never have become history but for Madge, 
This young person came up to Urmhurst during the 
afl«moon in company with Parson Graeme, whose 
favourite parishioner she was ; and when Garth and 
she were alone together she chanced, by an ap- 
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parently accidental allusion, to lead up to the subject 
of the canoe ; and thereupon was presently elicited 
the whole marvellous tale. 

" You didn't see anything — ^not meet any one — 
not 'see any one, I mean T asked she, after listening 
restlessly and with many sidelong glances till the 
end. 

Garth shook his head:. but, after a minute's re- 
flection he said, " After I'd stowed the canoe away, 
and was just starting home, I thought I saw a boat 
far out upon the lake. But the moon dazzled so on 
the water that I may have been mistaken." 

"Yes; or maybe the boat sunk!" exclaimed 
Madge, a sudden light coming forth in her face, and 
giving it a more vivid beauty. Then she laughed 
and said, " You strange boy ! why didn't you tell 
me yesterday that you meant to do it ?' 

" I didn't think of it till after you went home." 

" If I'd known you were going to do it, I'd have 
stayed with you, and not have plagued you so. Well, 
now I mean to tell everybody." 

" Pshaw ! don't," said Garth, turning red. 

** Now, listen to me," she said, taking hold of a 
button of his coat, and looking gravely up in his 
face. "What's the use of doing fine things if 
nobody's to hear about them ? If you were the 
greatest man in the world, and never told of it, 
how could I be proud of you ? Why, it's better to 
be overestimated than underestimated, you silly 
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Garth! You don't know what you may lose by 
always holding your tongue." 

"Nothing worth having!" answered Garth, in- 
tractably. 

" That is very rude and unkind ! So I'm nothing 
worth having, am I ?" 

" My dear, I love you," returned he, with a more 
manly earnestness than she had ever known in him 
before. " You speak without thinking. Yesterday 
you half made me think you had stopped caring 
for me." 

" My Garth, you know I always loved you," she 
whispered in his ear, feeling very truthful and 
melting. She liked him to overbear her. "You 

don't know how much I have would do for your 

sake. Garth." 

" You could not do more than love me," answered 
he ; and the observation was a just one. They 
kissed each other very tenderly, and then went 
into the room where the grown-up people were 
sitting. 

"Here he is!" thundered the mighty parson. 
" Come here, grandson. We've got a proposition to 
make to you. Now, what have you got to say 
to it ? For of course, according to your good father's 
usual style, it's to be left to your own option to 
take it or leave it." 

Garth was standing with his back against the 
door, hand in hand with Madge, and facing the 
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company. As his grandfather spoke, the colour 
mounted slowly to his face, and his eyes sought 
those of his mother first, and then his father's. 

" What is it V demanded he. 

" Nothing very terrible, old gentleman," said his 
father with a smile. "We were only wondering 
whether your worship would condescend to go to 
college next autumn." 

" College T repeated Garth, in an inward tone. 
He felt Madge's hand tighten on his own, and 
looking round at her, caught a sparkle from her 
dark eyes. Evidently she was pleased with the 
idea : and after Garth's less rapid mind had con- 
templated the prospect for a minute or two, he also 
began to kindle at it. He threw back his shoulders 
and respired a mightier atmosphere. College meant 
learning— scholarship— experience ; the means of 
becoming wiser and better than he was. He had 
yearned already to get beyond his immediate horizon, 
and had even envied Sam Kineo his opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the world. 

" Do you wish to leave us, my child ?" asked his 
mother, with a slight tremor of sadness in her voice, 
in spite of her eflFort to make it cheerful. 

"I ought to go to college, mamma — I want to 
go 1" answered he eagerly. In the first glow of 
feeling he could not anticipate homesickness ; much 
less enter into the misgivings of a mother's heart. 

"Oh, yes, I think it will be splendid," Madge 
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exclaimed. "Think of his being a collegian ! And 
all great people have been to college, haven't they, 
Mr. Graeme ? At least, I'm sure you and Mr. 
Urmson went !" 

"Come, there's a compliment for you and me, 
son-in-law, eh ? haw, haw, haw ! Well, well. Miss 
Maggie, if you're in favour of it, I guess that would 
be enough to settle Garth, even if he were less 
ready than he appears to be ; ha ! ha ! ha ! So 
that's all fixed, and I'm glad of it. Shake hands, 
Garth, my lad ; may the Lord bless and keep 
you r 

" Amen !" whispered Mrs. Urmson, with tears in 
her eyes and a smile of love on her lips. Garth 
kissed her cheek, but he was too much of a man 
now to hug her, as he longed to do, before com- 
pany. His father said : 

" For my part I shall be very glad to get rid of 
him. Four years of peace and quiet are not to be 
despised at my time of life. I suppose your worship 
won't think of coming home in the vacations V 

" Oh, Mr. Urmson ! he must come back in the 
holidays," exclaimed Madge, so naively that no one 
could help thinking her charming. "And not 
having seen each other for such long whiles will 
make the meetings pleasanter," she added, with a 
foresight remarkable in so inexperienced a young 
lady. It made Garth feel a little uncomfortable, 
and he looked her honestly in the face ; but all he 

11—2 
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Qould see there was a wondrous harmony of curves 
and colours. He sighed — a boy's sigh — ^for which 
he would have been puzzled to give a reason. 

" But you're forgetting one thing, Miss Maggie," 
boomed forth the parson again, with elephantine 
playfulness ; " the best thing of all — ^love-letters ! 
Ah ! Garth, you rascal, you'd thought of it, I'll be 
bound ! eh ? the best thing of all — eh ? ha I ha ! 
ha !" 

Garth, thus rallied, turned an ingenuous red, 
while his beautiful little mistress's -oval eves 
sparkled in arch acknowledgment of the patri- 
arch's refined humour. She had the self-possession 
which is like ballast to a fair vessel, and for lack of 
which many a fair vessel dare not spread her sails. 

*• But there's one thing he'll learn to appreciate 
while he's away," observed Cuthbert, with a gleam of 
mischief in his clear face, ** and that's such a sermon 
as he heard yesterday. He'll hardly hear such a 
one from the Brunswick parson in all his four 
years." 

** True enough, son-in-law," responded the guile- 
less Titan, sobering down again : " though' it's no 
doubt a good man they've got there, too. But you 
see it takes a man who has been in his pulpit for 
six and sixty consecutive years, and never missed a 
Sunday — it needs a man like that to preach a 
sermon. Bless the lad, I saw him ! He didn't 
know what his old grandfather could do for him— 
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eb,. Garth ? There, there — never be ashamed of 
it ! I liked to see you warm np to it, and the 
tears in your eyes; it showed a right heart, and 
a right head, too ! But then even I can't 
promise you a sermon like that every week — 
no ! no !" 

" Garth, have you shown Miss Madge that new 
tulip of yours ?" Cuthbert asked, and when the two 
young people had gone out he resumed, " It's just as 
well you cannot, parson. Garth was rather too 
powerfully aflTected by your yesterday's discourse. 
He's more impressible than you might suppose from 
the build of his chest and shoulders. So I shan't 
let you loose upon him often. By the by," he 
added, before the other had time to bring himself to 
bear, " what were you saying when you first came 
in about there having been a fire last night ? Not 
the meeting-house I hope ?" 

''Ha! Oh, no. It was my old witch's place — 
old Ma'am Nikomis's wigwam." 

"It happens opportunely. I engaged her long 
ago to come and rule our roast here, so soon as she 
became weary of professional witchcraft. Garth 
will have to give up housekeeping for study now, 
so the old lady will just fill his place. But I forgot 
to ask the particulars. Has she fallen out with the 
Black-man, or are they plotting new deviltries ? or 
what is the secret of the conflagration ? She was 
not scorched herself, I trust ?" 
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" The poor old woman," exclaimed Martha, pity- 
ingly. " I suppose she must have set herself afire 
with that curious tobapco-pipe of hers that she is 
always smoking. I hope she saved some of her 
belongings." 

" Why, here she comes !" remarked Cuthbert, who 
was seated in the embrasure of the south-western 
window ; " and apparently the bulk of her goods and 
chattels are in that bag on her back. She has saved 
her collection of scalps among other things, and has 
got them festooned around her person. Well, since 
adversity has at last brought her to her friends, I'll 
step out and welcome her home." 

Accordingly they all three sallied forth and stood 
on the cloven threshold, awaiting the old squaw's 
approach. She was a grim-looking Indian, some- 
what stunted of stature, with broad high cheek- 
bones, and narrow black eyes. Ugly and stolid 
though her outside aspect was, a keen observer 
might have detected signs of sagacity and purpose 
underneath it. 

When she had come within a few paces of the 
porch she halted — a wild and savage figure enough 
with her grizzled black hair hanging round her 
shoulders, her beaded and blanketed costume, her 
dangling scalps, and her bag of household goods 
slung across her back. She fastened her eyes first 
on the parson, and then on Mrs. Urmson; and finally, 
without making any gesture of greeting, but with 
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the air of some grotesque sovereign announcing her- 
self to her vassals, she spoke in a harsh, guttural tone 
to Cuthbert. 

" Nikomis a-come !" said she. 

"You are welcome," replied Cuthbert; "we were 
expecting you. Come in !" 

*'Come in, ma'am!" vociferated the gigantic 
parson, swinging his arm. "You're lucky to get 
into such good quarters, I can tell you !" 

Nikomis paid no heed to this observation, unless 
it were to assume a yet more haughty bearing than 
at first. But, after a pause, she pointed to the cleft 
in the threshold and shook her head. 

"Nikomis not come this side," grunted she, 
" other side — other door !" 

" She's heard the legend, probably," said Cuthbert 
to the minister, in a low voice, " and is superstitious 
about walking over gravestones. Let me conduct 
you to the kitchen door, madam," he added aloud. 
*' So long as you are content not to leave Urmhurst, 
you have your choice of entrances." 

" Nikomis nodded assent, and followed him round 
the house. On the kitchen doorstep were seated 
Madge and Garth in close confabulation. Garth rose 
in surprise, but Madge started up manifestly dis- 
concerted — as became a young woman caught in a 
tender predicament. The Indian stopped short and 
eyed her in silence. 

" I — thought I might meet you," said the girl 
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rapidly recovering hersel£ -' Tou most let me come 
and see you sometime. I could not help it V 

" Nikomis is your successor. Garth/' said his fiither 
at the same moment. ''Tou are deposed; sur- 
render your keys and march !" 

" We must be friends, though, Nikomis," said the 
youth, holding out his hand with a smile ; for since 
his fight with Sam, the old squaw had seemed to 
chei*ish some resentment towards him, and he 
wished to unprove this opportunity for reconcilia- 
tion. The Indian, however, either did not under- 
stand the Christian practice of hand-shaking, or else 
was averse from friendly overtures : at all events she 
passed in through the kitchen door without appear- 
ing to notice Garth at all ; and during many months 
thereafter she hardly vouchsafed a word to him. 

" She is clean and perfectly upright, I think," kind 
Mrs. XJrrason would say of her strange domestic. " I 
only wish she wouldn't smoke that pipe while she 
is cooking dinner. But she cooks some things very 
well — especially vegetables and soups." 

"Witches have always been renowned for their 
broth, you know/* Cuthbert would answer. " But 
what captivates me is her authoritative bearing. 
She is absolute, and yet makes no fuss about it. I 
feel like a tenant, the recipient of her bounty. I am 
continually grateful at not getting notice to quit. 
I believe, Cotton, I should have been a happier man 
if you had always bullied me !" 
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^ I shall have time, now, to knit Garth enough 
socks and mittens to last him all through College/*^ 
would be Mrs. Urmson's conclusion. 

Cuthbert was, in the old-fashioned sense, a 
humourist, and took pleasure in doing kind things 
which brought him neither fame nor profit. Niko- 
mis was treated with consideration, and paid good 
wages, which she was never known to spend. By- 
day she brooded much in the chimney corner, send- 
ing puffs of tobacco-smoke up the wide flue along 
with the savour of roast meat. At night she 
mounted to the garret, a compartment of which she 
had fitted up in wigwam fashion ; but what she did 
there it would be rash to affirm. During several 
years following her domestication at Urmhurst only 
one person was suspected of having visited her in 
her den, and that one was Madge Danver. But 
Madge was discreet, and if she was made privy to 
aught strange or unlawful, had the wisdom to say 
nothing about it. 




CHAPTER XVII. 



ANOTHER ATTIC MTSTEET. 

flARTH prepRxed for the College examina- 
tion under the tuition of his father^ he 
alwaya got his lessons, but at the cost of 
much unnecessary labour. He could not 
leam things by rote, nor profit by the use of rules 
and formulas which he had not worked out for him- 
self. He was better at classics than at mathematics, 
but could not be accounted great in either. He 
would sigh and stretch his arms over his books, and 
twist his hair into a matted taogle, and anon would 
eet-to afresh with stem immitigable brow. Then a 
sudden burst of sunshine, or a bird-song, or a hum- 
ming-bird at the lilies in his window, would sorely 
try his resolution. 

Yet it was the methodism of books rather than 
their intrinsic contents that annoyed him. His 
mind did not lack capacity, but flowed not easily in 
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the mould of other men's. His free habits, and a 
way his father had of making him answer his own 
questions, had given him independence, but at the 
same time hindered facility. Ladders only embar- 
rassed him ; he would prefer to climb the tree of 
knowledge as he had climbed the chestnut at the 
picnic. 

Though he had plenty to do, Garth contrived to 
reserve the evening and the earliest morning to 
himself. The former hours he spent in society— 
that is to say, in the company of Madge, of his 
parents, and of the parson. His relations with his 
father had entered upon a new phase of late. The 
spontaneous confidences of childhood had ceased, and 
the youth, sensible of inward changes whose nature 
and purport he did not wholly comprehend, had 
spun himself an instinctive cocoon of reserve, which 
the elder religiously respected. But after a while. 
Garth began to discover that he remained essentially 
the same fellow, notwithstanding his development, 
and yearned fora wiser intimacy. Perhaps hedoubted, 
at first, whether his father could any longer serve 
him as counsellor and guide; persons at Garth's time 
of life being apt to think that their problems would 
puzzle anybody. Nevertheless, when Cuthbert still 
made shift to at least discuss such abstruse matters 
intelligently, the son would secretly marvel at the 
possible extent of a human knowledge and experi- 
ence! 
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Madge often accompanied the old minister to 
XJrmhurst, and was charming there. Her mother 
was an invalid, her father over fond of Bourbon 
whiskey, and neither could be good company for a 
maiden so full of life, freshness, and innocence^ as 
was their daughter. She had already graduated 
with distinction at the village school, and most of 
the housework being done by a charwoman, her 
time was largely at her own disposal. Physically 
speaking, she would have been an ornament to any 
community, and to all appearance she was as good 
as she was beautiful ; though no doubt there may 
have been certain nan-ow-minded persons in the 
village who entertained an unreasonable prejudice 
against her. But the parson was always her cham- 
pion. 

*' Look how cheerful and steady she is !" he would 
bellow out. " Any other girl in her shoes would 
mope or get into mischief. Ay, there are gossips 
about; and if they were in their pews as regularly 
as my Maggie, I guess I'd read them a lesson !". 

" She is indeed of a happy temperament/' Cuth- 
bert would reply. "And she has too much self- 
respect to dismiss that charwoman as an unnecessary 
expense, and injure her hands, temper, and sensi- 
bilities by doing the work herself." 

"Well, son-in-law," said the parson profoundly, 
" there are folks in this world who just seem made 
to make other folks happy by looking happy and 
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pretty themselves. That's their work, and they're 
not called on to do any other." 

*' Oh ! if only I had been born pretty and happy," 
sighed Cuthbert, " how I would have beatified 
mankind !" 

In spite of his irony, however, he was perhaps 
almost as much captivated by Madge as the venerable 
minister himsel£ This ironical habit of his was 
mainly intellectual, often no doubt mechanical. HL«* 
heart must not seldom have protested against the 
saturnine judgments of his brain. 

Moreover, as regarded the Dan vers, they were not 
too poor to aflbrd the charwoman ; and this was a 
fact which Cuthbert, who had latterly been en- 
trusted with the care of their " estate," must havQ 
known. One of Mr. Danver's old half-forgotten 
patents seemed all at once to have acquired new 
life, and now brought in a yearly sum of money that 
made the family income more than sufficient for 
their bare necessities. That they should lay up 
anything was not to be expected; nor was it 
reasonable that Madge, Garth's wife that was to be, 
should be asked to perform manual labour so long 
as it was possible for her to avoid it. Mr. Urmson's 
aspersions were uncalled for. He might be very 
learned and clever, and he was popularly believed 
to be very wealthy ; and if wealthy, then certainly 
he was economical almost to the verge of stinginess. 
But America was a free country, and neither Mr. 
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Umuon nor any body else had any call to pal 
airs. Sacb, at least, was the opinion of the Ui 
worthies, those of them who were wont to settle 
affairs of the world at the comer grocery, beti 
the hours of seven and nine every evening. . 
tbns it may be seen that the master of Urmhi 
like other men of mark before and since, was 
honoured as a prophet in his own coaatiy. 

Let as return to Garth, whose morning hi 
have yet to be accounted for. When the sua 
clear, he generally took his pleasure out of do 
bat in inclement weather the garret was his 
tomary retreat. He had a den there, in the no 
east comer, which was kept even more stri 
private than Nikomis'a in the north-west; 
Madge herself could guess the secret of it. Gi 
would enter this den stealthily, locking the < 
behind him, and for two or three hours there w< 
be neither sign or sound of him. At length 
would emerge, flushed with what might have I 
either shame or exaltation, and come down 
breakfast. 

Yet Qarth was not naturally prone to cone 
ment, and we can only suppose that he was 
dulging some fond weakness or other, which, tho 
unworthy of him, had insinuated its roots so dee 
into his affections as hardly to be denied. S 
indulgences conceal tbemselvt^s by instiuct, an 
more subtle person than Garth would have ve 
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even the fact that there was anything to veil. But 
he was frank in the midst of his reticence. Perhaps 
he relied on years to help him outgrow his folly, 
whatever it was. As the last weeks of his home 
life slipped by, however, these solitary hours seemed 
to become more than ever precious to him. He 
would watch the sun set and rise with an eager 
look, as though there were to be no such things in 
college. His early love of the beautiful forms and 
colours of the world took on a kind of forlorn 
ardour, and he laid much to heart a sage remark of 
his grandfather's, that *' boys never learned anything 
by doing what they liked !" 

" I like to look at your face," he said to Madge, 
'' and yet I learn something from it." 

" What can my face teach you ; I'd like to know?"^ 
returned she, not displeased. 

" Oh !*' said he, vaguely, and drove his heel into 
the log that smouldered on the hearth. It was a 
habit of his to answer inconvenient questions with 
that monosyllable. 

" There is not much more time left for it to teach 
you anything,'* she resumed, unwilling to let sa 
pretty a topic drop. 

Garth sighed, and clutched his hair mu- 
singly. 

" I wish I could have my picture painted for you/' 
she remarked presently. 

" No, no !" he exclaimed with energy, adding in a 
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lower tone, " God made you ; what man has a right 
to imitate your beauty f 

'* Well, you are in a mood for compliments to-day, 
sir V cried Madge, fairly • flushing with plea- 
sure. 

''It is no compliment to say God made you, 
Madge/' returned he gravely. ''But painting is 
irreverent" 

" Irreverent ? You strange boy ! Why, Roman 
Catholics have pictures of God, and the Virgin, and 
Christ, and angels and saints — my fiither has told 
me of them. And I would like to have my portrait 
painted a hundred times. Wouldn't you paint me 
if you knew how V 

Garth kicked the log into a blaze. "I'm afraid 
I would !" he said between his teeth. 

" Ob, it would be lovely !" cried she, resting her 
folded hands on her lap and gazing wide-eyed into 
the flame. " Your painting it, I mean !" 

He moved his shoulders impulsively, and pre- 
sently said, " It might not be wrong for Catholics ; 
but I'm a Puritan !" 

" Then you might become a Catholic, I think — 
just long enough to paint me !" she answered with 
a laugh. "Now, tell me. Garth, have you never 
done what was a little wrong, because it was also 
very agreeable ?" 

" Yes I" 

" Dear me, you needn't look so ashamed. For my 
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part I think things are all the more delightful for 
being a Uttle '* 

She finished the sentence with an arch suggestive 
movement of the head and hand. 

" You have felt it too !" ejaculated Garth with a 
sort of dismay. 

" Yes, you dear Garth, and so did Adam and Eve ; 
and I'm sure I don't care to be better than they. 
But you are so funny !" 

Hereupon Garth lapsed into a brown study that 
put an end to the conversation. But from that hour 
he abstained from his attic diversions ; locking up 
his den, and putting the key in his pocket. His 
forbearance tried him severely, though he still ad- 
mitted no one to his confidence. He studied more 
rigorously than ever, but with less cheerfulness. 
His manner became moody and apathetic ; and in 
shortj if he had anticipated finding virtue its own 
reward, he was tempted to think that virtue was 
satisfied with very little. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



EXPLANATION. 



^T was not often that TTrmsworth sent a 
student to the University, and for two 
or three weeks prior to Garth's departure, 
he was a prominent persoa^:e in the vil- 
lage, and Madge Danver loved him all the hetter for 
being so. A few days before the last, Mr. Urmson 
and the parson, assisted by half a dozen old exami- 
nation papers, put the young candidate to a very 
searching test of his proficiency. He acquitted him- 
self so well that his grandfather gave him a sort of 
preparatory blessing — a foretaste of the grand final 
one which he was to talEe with him to Bowdoin. 
That evening, after Garth had gone to his chamber 
and was pacing up and down the floor with hia 
hands behind him, his father knocked and came in. 
" Well, beloved Hottentot !*' was his greeting 
"are you sleepy ?" 
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"Not a bit!" 

" Nor I ; but I thought that a little talk with an 
expectant freshman would probably make me so. 
Well — ^are you as glad to leave us as your mother 
and Miss Madge are to be rid of you ?" 

Garth's only response was a somewhat sorry 
smile. 

" And what do you mean to do in College ? Shall 
you stand in the first ten ? or shall you do what you 
will find many of the pleasantest fellows doing — ^see 
Life ? that is, scrape an acquaintance with the 
Devil r 

Garth thumped his foot against the trunk upon 
which he was sitting, and answered dejectedly that 
he didn't thinkhe should do much, either good or bad. 

" You know, old gentleman," continued his father, 
" that I have never interfered with your inalienable 
Yankee independence much, and I shan't begin now. 
But there is one point in which I shall have to 
impose a restraint upon you, and that is, your ex- 
penditure. I shall give you all the money there is 
to give, but you will often wish you had more than 
I can send you." 

" We are poor then ?" 

"I believe our neighbours think otherwise, and 
it's true that your grandfather. Captain Brian, left a 
good deal of money. But all of it cannot be said to 
belong to us, exactly." 

« Whose is it ?" 

12—2 
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Mr. Urrnson picked up a window-stick, and with 
his penknife, which he always kept very sharp, ho 
began to whittle, in smooth slow strokes, as if the 
stick represented the topic which he was about to 
discuss. 

" You know, Captain XJrmson, your grandfather, 
married twice. I was the only child of his first 
marriage. His second wedding came twenty years 
after his first ; Eve and Golightley were bom in 
the two following years, and Mrs. Urmson, never 
recovering from her second confinement, died within 
the year after Golightley's birth. The Captain 
idolised Eve, as you have often heard ; but he and 
Golightley could never hit it off together. Go- 
lightley was always as filial as pie; but he was 
rather a sickly youth, and not very robust in 
character. As he grew older he became rather a 
sentimentalist, and was apt to wax eloquent about 
aesthetic culture, and the True, the Beautiful, and 
the Good; the Captain called it all damned non- 
sense." 

" What did you call it, father V demanded Garth. 

" I only heard of it afterward : I was in Europe 
then — went the same year Eve was lost, and only 
came back ten years afterward. I think your 
grandfather was harsh and unjust; but he had 
never been used to hide his opinions or pick his 
words. Well, when I was in London, shortly before 
my return home, I happened to win the very good 
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will of a banker there, a ridiculously wealthy fellow; 
he offered to take me into his office and put me in 
the way of making a fortune. I preferred to see 
old XJrmhurst again ; but I told him about my half- 
brother and was allowed to accept the position in 
his behalf. When I got home and told him of it, 
he was delighted; as he expressed it, he had 
'thirsted for Europe all his life.* So then your 
grandfather — Are you interested ?" 

Garth clumped an affirmative heel against his 
trunk, and Mr. Urmson, curling off a dextrous shav- 
ing, continued : 

" The Captain made no objections ; but he re- 
marked that, since he would probably never see us 
both together again, he would read us his wilL I 
expected to get the house and land, and supposed 
Golightley would have the ready money and securi- 
ties. The value of the estate — ^the whole property 
— ^amounted to about one hundred thousand dollars. 
Of this the Captain had bequeathed to Golightley 
ten thousand dollars, and the remaining nine-tenths, 
including Urmhurst, he had given wholly to me." 

" Hullo ! You didn't like that, did you ?" said 
Garth, sympathetically. 

" How do you know I didn't, sir ? At all events, 
the Captain would hear of no alteration then. He 
read a codicil to the will, however, providing for the 
chance of Eve's ever being found, or any descend- 
ants of hers in the first generation. In that case 
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XJrmhurst and fifty thousand dollars were to bo 
given up to them. 

"When the reading was over, Golightley declared 
himself perfectly satisfied, and said he cared not 
for money, but for beauty ; and that as for XJrm- 
hurst, had it fallen to his share, he would have 
wished to be rid of it ; for he could not bear to be 
tied down even in thought to one particular spot 
of earth. And no doubt," observed Mr. Urmson, 
arching his eyebrows, "your uncle was in earnest. 
I give you his words, so that you may draw your 
own conclusions. But he did not reflect how much 
beauty costs nowadays. If the world had only 
been arranged as he wished it, I dare say he would 
never have soiled his fingers with such dross as 
dollars and cents. 

" He went to England," continued Mr. Urmson, 
whittling away at his window-stick, "with his 
two thousand pounds, and I married your mother. 
He wrote to me twice within the first six months ; 
he had been well received by the banker ; declared 
himself positively depressed by the prospect of vast 
wealth that loomed inevitably before him ; envied 
me the philosophic calm that could endure riches, 
and looked forward with longing to the time when 
he might disburden himself of his own in my 
favour." 

" Generous, wasn't he !" muttered Garth, with a 
glow of appreciation. 
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'' I think he has always loved the beauty of dis- 
interested behaviour ; but inexperienced young fel- 
lows such as he was then are apt to take offence at 
the practical obstacles in the way of virtua His 
second letter mentioned ill-healthy and talked of a 
vacation in Greece or Italy. Four months later 
came a third letter addressed to the Captain. I 
never saw its contents, but they produced a violent 
effect upon your grandfather. 

''He locked himself into his room and would 
admit no one for nearly twenty-four hours. We 
could hear him tramping up and down the floor 
and talking to himself Once in a while he gave 
way to fits of rage — stamped on the floor till the 
house shook, and roared out oaths which, I presume, 
used to do duty aboard his privateer during the 
Revolution. At last he came out, haggard and 
grim, with a sealed letter addressed to your unde 
in his hand." 

" Why did I never hear all this before ?' de- 
manded Garth with a long sigh of interest, as 
his father paused to pare off a particularly thin 
shaving. 

" Well, you are going to be a man on your own 
account, now, and so are bound to hear of whatever 
concerns the family. But you will have to rely 
on your own ingenuity to explain some of the 
things that I shall tell you — at least I can't help 
you. But about this letter — I afterwards had 
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reason to believe that it contained a large draft in 
Golightley's favour. It was about two months after 
this that your grandfather died. The night before 
his death — ^he seemed as well as usual or better — 
he called me to his room, the same we are in now, 
and began talking about his second marriage. His 
wife, as you know, was a Golightley, and it appeared 
that he had met her in Virginia so long ago as 1781. 
He had landed at Jamestown after an unsuccessful 
cruise, at the time when Arnold and Comwallis 
were ravaging the country. He organized a band 
of guerillas, his lieutenant being a brother of Maud 
(Jolightley's, named Rupert, and their headquarters 
were at the Golightley mansion- 

'^ Your grandfather had landed under an assumed 
name — John Dane — and he kept it carefully all 
through. He and Rupert became great friends. 
Maud, he soon learnt, was betrothed to a cousin^ 
who was also a Golightley. Nevertheless, she fell 
in love with John Dane, who, I imagine, was a 
splendid looking fellow in those days — ^he was then 
about twenty-three. I don't know precisely the 
succession of events after this affair (which of 
course was a profound secret between the lovers), 
but at any rate there was suddenly a violent quarrel 
between your grandfather and Rupert — who had, 
perhaps, fancied some insult to his sister from some- 
thing he may have seen — and the Southerner 
insisted upon a duel. So out they went — ^it was 
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after dusk — to a plantation of trees near the house. 
Your grandfather told me that he shut his eyes 
when he fired, but that didn't prevent his shooting 
Rupert dead with that old pistol hanging over the 
fireplace." 

Here Mr. Urmson pointed to the ungainly weapon 
with his window-stick, and Garth stared with awe 
at the antique relic which had rested in its place 
ever since he could remember. It had killed a 
man! 

"When he had got to this point in his story," 
Mr. Urmson resumed, " your grandfather paused sa 
long that I thought he was not going to tell any 
more. But at length he went on to say that the 
report of the pistol not only carried death to his 
friend, but seemed to have called into life a hundred 
enemies. In truth, the men had actually fought 
their duel in the midst of an ambuscade of the 
English, planned to sack the house. The concealed 
troops had witnessed the duel, and now rushed for- 
ward to take prisoner the survivor. But he sa 
desperately laid about him with his clubbed pistol, 
that the red-coats had to shoot at him : a musket- 
ball grazed his temple and knocked him senseless, 
and after he had fiaJlen, he received a bayonet- 
wound in the leg. They left him for dead, and 
when, some hours later, he and Rupert were found 
lying side by side, they were supposed to have 
fallen like brothers-in-arms, fighting against a com- 
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mon enemy. Your grandfather with difficulty 
revived, and was told that the house had been 
sacked, and that Maud Golightley had been shot, 
whether accidentally by the enemy or by her own 
hand to escape violence was not known. He 
dragged himself, in agony of mind and body, to 
the house, and searched it from top to bottom. 
There were some relics of Maud in her chamber, 
but of her not a vestige. They had left him not 
even her body. He told me that in the midst of 
his agony he yelled for joy to think she would 
never know he had slain her brother . . . How now, 
beloved Hottentot !" 

Mr. Urmson had a marvellous voice, absolutely 
controlled by a highly sensitive and delicate mflntal 
organization ; humour, pathos, or appeal came in a 
manner transfigured from his lips. But to-night, 
gradually kindled by his story to a mood he seldom 
suffered himself to attain, the flexible melody of his 
low-spoken words had filled the scope of else in- 
eflFable emotion. It had been too much for Garth's 
youthful imagination, apart from his being a des- 
cendant of the chief actor in the event. His heart 
was melted within him, picturing forth afresh the 
a^nguish which had passed long ago. 




CHAPTEE XIX. 



OOLiaHTLET. 

^ SUPPOSE you think," remarked bis 
father, after a pause, recurring to hia 
ordinary tone, " that all thia is a subter- 
fuge of mine from letting you know wby 
you won't have enougb pocket money in College. 
It is a roundabout explanation, I admit ; but still it 
consists, as I ■will show you." He resumed his knife 
wbich had dropped idle during the last few minutes, 
. and, applying it to tbe other end of his stick, con- 
tinued : " Your grandfiatber made bis way to James- 
town, and re-embarked there, leaving behind him 
(as be afterward discovered) not only a living and 
uninjured Maud, but a circumstantial account, which 
reached ber ears, of bis own death. She married 
her cousin a year or two afterward, and they had a 
daughter, who, if she be living, must be about my 
own age. I suppose she yielded to this marriage in 
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the indifference of despair; besides, her husband 
was wealthy and could afford her any kind of diver- 
sion. This, at all events, was your grandSEtther's 
subsequent understanding of the matter, though he 
did not so account for his own marriage with my 
mother, which took place about the same time. 
Mrs. Golightley's husband did not live long, and the 
widow and her daughter remained together until 
the daughter was married, at the age of seventeen. 
It must have been about this time that Mrs. Oo- 
lightley happened to hear that your grandfather was 
still living, and conceived the rather incautious pur- 
pose — though it seems to have been in keeping with 
her general character — to disappear from her own 
place and friends and hunt him up." 

" Did she go without their knowing ?" demanded 
the absorbed hearer. 

" So it appears. She had already settled the bulk 
of the fortune left by her husband on her married 
daughter and she came north alone and secretly — so 
secretly, indeed, that her friends beUeved she had 
been the victim of foul play. Luckily for her, she 
found your grandfather a widower, and disposed to 
marry her, even after nearly twenty years. I most 
confess, however, that the story has always seemed 
to me incomplete, and I think there must have been 
circumstances which have never come out. With all 
aUowance for my stepmother's romantic flightiness, 
I cannot understand her abandoning the home of a 
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lifetime merely on the chance that a man whom she 
had known but for two or three months in her girl- 
hood, and had not heard of since, would be in a con- 
dition or a mind to become her husband. However, 
80 it turned out." 

"Did she know then that his name was Brian 
Urmson, not John Dane ?" 

" Yes, he had confided that secret to her. And, 
by the way, that episode brings to light a curious 
historical coincidence. Our old English ancestor, 
Neil Urmson, whose steel headpiece you used to 
wear, was in his boyhood on terms of friendship 
with a certain Reginald Qolightiey, son of the Qo- 
lightieys of Hertfordshire. When the civil war 
broke out, they took opposite sides, still, however, 
remaining personal friends. But they quarrelled 
about a woman, and after that they used the great 
war as a means to glut their private hatred. At 
last they met in the battle of Naseby, and our 
anceator vanquished his enemy, and made him 
prisoner. He forced him to accompany him to the 
English Urmhurst, and thei*e witness his marriage 
to this woman — who was no other than the Eleanor 
who afterward came with her husband to New 
England. Well, in the midst of the marriage service, 
Reginald, breaking loose in his fury from the men 
who held him, snatched a battie-axe from one of 
them, and aimed a blow at Neil's head. Neil had 
just time to interpose his pistol, which broke the 
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force of the stroke and saved his life ; nevertheless» 
the blade reached his chin, and almost cleft it 
asunder. Then Neil, with the blood streaming over 
his breast, levelled his pistol, and fired through 
Reginald's heart. Was not that an unceremonious 
manner of treating his groomsman? The scar of 
Reginald's blow Neil carried to his grave ; not only 
that, but his son was bom with it, and it has 
appeared occasionally in the family ever since. Yes, 
that is the history of the cleft in your chin." 

Impelled by a sudden interest, such as he had 
never before felt, in his own countenance, Qarth 
walked across the room and examined his reflection 
in the mirror with a kind of respectful curiosity, 
while his father, a half-smile curling one corner of 
his mouth, went on with his whittling. 

"But are these Virginia Golightleys of the same 
family as Reginald?" inquired the youth, on re- 
turning to his trunk. 

"They are descendants of Reginald's younger 
brother, who emigrated to Jamestown in 1648 or 
thereabouts ; and the pistol, of course, is the same 
old pistol all through. Now when your grand- 
father landed in Jamestown a hundred and thirty 
years afterward, and met Rupert Golightley and 
his beautiful sister, he probably thought he could 
not do better than keep his incognito; he had 
enough of a lover's cunning to see that it would be 
more than likely to prejudice Maud against him. 
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However, when he was sure of her love, he avowed 
himself to her ; but poor Bupert died in ignorance that 
the man who slew him was his hereditary enemy. 

''Now we get back more to our own times. 
There can be no doubt that your grandfather was 
extravagantly fond of his second wife, and one 
cause of his harshness to Oolightley was that the 
boy had been the death of his mother, as the Captain 
put it. Understanding all this as I did — and the 
Captain made no concealment of it — ^I was puzzled 
by his final words to me, in this room, on that night 
before his death. He began abruptly to speak of 
Golightley, and of the letter he had lately received 
-from him, and which, he said, he had destroyed. 
I asked him whether he would tell me its contents ; 
he answered between his teeth, * No ! not if I'm 
damned for it !' which was only his way of saying 
• No !' ' But I didn't manage right about the will,' he 
said ; ' if Maud had been alive, she'd have had it 
different, no doubt. After all, he's her son, if he 
did kill her. I'm no friend of his, Cuthbert— you 
know it ; but I should have made the will different. 
You can't bury the Devil ; he'll crop up somewhere ! 
We must give him more money if he wants it — do 
you hear me ? — ^we must give him more money. I 
didn't do right ; I didn't— damn me !' 

" I said, * I shall be glad to have the will altered ;' 
but from what Golightley wrote to me, I thought 
he needed nothing less than money.' 
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" ' I won't alter the will !' he shouted out, stamping 
on the floor ; ' I say I won't alter it. He may die 
before I do — who knows? sickly young dog! Ah, 
if Eve would come back, that would settle him ! 
Need money ? You'll see he needs it ! and we must 
give it him — do you hear me ? — and if I die first, 
you must send him what he asks for, send it with- 
out a word. No, I won't alter the will ; I won't — 
damn me 1' 

" ' But in that case,' said I, ' I won't let Golightley 
or any one else bully me into giving up what is 
mine. You shall give me some reason, sir.' 

"At that the old soldier burst into tears. I was 
very much moved. Garth. I had not supposed he 
felt so much. I had seen him weep only twice 
before — once when Maud died, and again when Eve 
was lost. His sobs shook him terribly — my dear 
old father ! He said : ' Don't cross me, boy — don't 
cross an old wretch like me. I love you, Cuthbert 
— I loved Maud ; I ask you to give her son what- 
ever he may ask of you. He may die soon — damn 
him, I hope he will — but don't cross me, boy ! 
Don't ask me for reasons ; I have none, sir ; I have 
none. Ask your father for reasons ? Promise me, 
Cuthbert — promise me, boy, that if he needs money, 
you'll send it without a word !' 

" Said I, ' I promise it shall be as you say/ I 
saw that for some reason he was too much excited 
for any argument or question that night, and I gave 
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him the promise, expecting to discuss the matter 
afresh next morning, and come to a better under- 
standing of it. But your grandfather was dead the 
next morning, and who can tell what was his 
secret V 

"But does my uncle take advantage of such a 
promise — is he dishonourable V demanded Garth, 
with an indignant flush. 

''I fear," answered Mr. Urmson, quietly, "that 
wrong has been done whereby both he and we are 
suflerers, He cannot, I am sure, be a happy man. 
He has not the self-knowledge to correct his short- 
comings, which are nevertheless a constant pain to 
him. He is always wanting to make hLs friends 
impossibly happy, yet destiny seems resolved to 
keep him their beneficiary." 

Garth began to twist his hair reflectively. " He 
must be unhappy ! And is he too ill to work for 
his own living V 

" He seems to have the malady of ill success. He 
conceives vast schemes, and works at them enthu- 
siastically for a while : they need money, but they 
haven't made any yet. The truth is. Garth — ^you 
are old enough to hear it now, and it is known to 
no one else — that your uncle has spent the greater 
part of our income for over fifteen years. Some- 
times I have been hard put to it to make the ends 
meet. It is easy to consider this a hardship, and 
no doubt I might have derived a certain kind of 
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satisfaction from doing so. But really, though it 
has probably benefited both sides, it has been much 
better for us than for your uncle. We have been 
vastly more easy than he. Your mother has had 
her heart's fill of knitting and darning, which wealth 
would have lost her. For my part, I have become 
quite a valued contributor to the English and 
American reviews, not to mention the diligence with 
which I have prosecuted my history. As for you. 
you have learned how to sweep and cook and clean 
your own boots, and to plow, and to cut and pile 
timber, none of which things your uncle has had 
opportunity to learn, though affording it to you. 
So, under guise of being helped by us, he has been 
secretly doing us the greatest good." 

"Ah, but he doesn't know it," said Garth, with a 
commiserating sigh. "If he did, he would be 
happier. Father, what do you think was in that 
letter he wrote to Captain Urmson ?" 

" I don't know, Garth, and I don't want to. As 
things are, I can love both your uncle and your 
grandfather. It is never wise to look too hard at 
our fellow-mortals. Few are entirely beautiful." 

Garth immediately thought of Madge as a notable 
exception ; but on deeper consideration he fancied 
his father might have intended something less 
obvious, and in this doubt he kept silence. 

"So now," observed Mr. Urmson, whittling the 
perorating chip off" his stick, " you know what has 
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become of your pocket-money. Are you sleepy 

yet r 

"Father, are there any Golightleys living now ?" 

"Unless Jiaud Golightley's first daughter be 
alive, none that I know of. I believe she had 
another brother besides Rupert, but he must have 
died long ago. If he left descendants, I never heard 
of them." 

" I hope he did ; for our ancestors were always in 
the wrong, and if the Golightleys are dead, how can 
it ever be righted T 

" It might in that case be considered, at all events 
settled," returned Mr. XJrmson, with a smile. " But 
even supposing a scion of that house alive, I don't 
see how he could pay off his debt of vengeance 
except by killing you and me with the old pistol, 
and eloping with Mrs. XJrmson afterward. To be 
sure, if the descendant happened to be a daughter 
instead of a son, you might compound matters 
by — But no, on second thoughts. Well, good- 
night, beloved Hottentot, and good-by. I shan't 
bid you good-by again before you go ; I shall leave 
you entirely to Miss Margaret. Think often of 
your mother while you are away. She will never 
forget you — and even I may remember you once in 
a while. Good-by." 

They shook hands, constrained by a whimsical 
reserve characteristic of Yankees and Englishmen. 
But the next moment Garth, with a glowing im- 
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pulse peculiar to the hot-hearted Urmsons, who 
could never be tamed to the temper of their sui*- 
roundings, took his father in his stout young arms 
and hugged him hard. Many noble and pure pledges 
were given and taken in that silent embrace ; and 
after it was over the two felt that they should sleep 
jsound and peacefully. 




CHAPTER XX. 



3FTER two or three days of superficial 
hurry and bustle, oddly contrasting with 
an inward heaviness and stagnation , 
Garth found himself established in Bow- 
doin College. At first sight the place impressed 
him as desolate, overpopulated, and artificial ; he 
fancied he never should become reconciled to it. 
He was continually shocked, moreover, at meeting 
faces wholly strange to him. Heretofore he bad 
considei'ed himself a stranger to many of the 
dwellers in Unnsworth : now first did he discover 
the difiference between not recognizing people and 
not knowing them. He freshly realized the extent' 
of his human dependence; and he could almost 
believe that he missed his own family less than 
he did those indifiereut villagers. 

At the moment of parting, good-bye had beert 
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easily said; but afterward he perceived that his 
mood had been shallow, and he wished he had 
taken the occasion more to heart. That familiar 
circle at Urmhurst — how plainly it lived in his 
reverie! There sat his father, reading in the 
ancestral armchair, whose ponderous build con- 
trasted quaintly with the slender proportions of the 
tranquil, keen, clear-visaged man. Here moved his 
mother, demurely cheerful, in her white cap, soft- 
handed, light-footed, low-voiced, with a sweet soli- 
dity of figure and aspect. Now enters the frequent 
parson, huge, rejoicing, with snowy summit and 
accents of thunder, but bending a little of late 
beneath his eighty- seven stalwart years. Anon 
behold Madge, with her picturesque and piquant 
" toilettes," as she styles them, her vigorous, sym- 
metrical little figure, her slender, oval face, with 
its vivid hues, long, sparkling eyes, and mobile 
mouth ; her self-possessed yet winning manners. 
Garth wished for her more than for the others^ 
though whether it were because he needed her 
more, or because of an obscure misgiving as to 
whether he felt the loss of her enough, was a 
question which might give him pause. 

By-and-by the harshness of the desolation wore 
away. It was consoling to find thirty or forty 
young fellows, his immediate associates, in no cheer- 
fuler predicament than himself. Moreover, there 
Yras work to do, though not so much or so difficult 
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as he had expected. The novelty of the situation, 
the fixed hours, the punctual bells, the rigid tutors, 
and the stimulus of the crowded class-room long 
served to keep the son of the woods self-forgetfully 
surprised. At first he had stood apart by himself, 
in the persuasion that he was one unit and the rest 
of the university another, mutually repellent. 
Afterward he came into possession of two or three 
unprecedentedly sympathetic friendships, and from 
these advanced with naive precipitance until he had 
met the whole class, man by man. They all liked 
him. Garth hardly understood this, or, rather, he 
took it for a matter of course that classmates must 
like each other. It was not that he was excep- 
tionally attractive, but all the fellows were good 
and charming. 

In fact, however, Garth was not long in becoming 
both distinguished and influential. As often hap- 
pens, it was the oppression and insufierable 
arrogance of the Sophomores that brought his more 
engaging qualities to the surface. At first his 
modest allowance of the superior claims of age and 
experience, and his cordial deference to legitimate 
authority, tended to put his temper in a false 
light. When half a dozen young gentlemen of the 
'upper class visited his room. Garth closed his books 
and received his guests with respectful courtesy. 
He was flagrantly fresh — ^greener than he there 
was not ; nevertheless, something in the set of his 
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features, and a kind of straightforward reserve in 
his manner, had virtue to keep the half dozen 
within bounds for a while. They sounded him 
with fathoms of solemn fabrication, most of it 
time-honoured stock ; he listened with such grave 
acceptance and brief replies that they somewhat 
misdoubted the sincerity of his guilelessness. At 
length one of their number, who had an unfortunate 
talent for sallies of the Rabelais order, let loose a 
salvo, of which Garth understood enough sharply 
to disgust him. 

He got up, with a glance at the offender of such 
plentiful dislike that the latter\s countenance 
changed a little, and for a few moments there was 
a dramatic silence. 

" I'm sorry," then quoth Garth, " but you must 
go out." 

" Hoity-toity, Freshman ! Keep a civil tongue 
for your betters, sir." 

At this Garth glared round at the other faces: 
all seemed to support the cause of indecency^ 
Despite his guilelessness, he was anything but 
thick-witted, and in a flash he saw through the 
sham of these tall-talking visitors, and reddened 
to the back of his neck with resentment. He 
stepped passionately to the door, hurled it open, 
and fronted the six — short, square, and darksome — 
but with a spirit in him that might have overtopped 
Parson Graeme's seven feet. 
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" Get out — all of you 1" he growled, flinging 
back his arm toward the doorway, and imperiously 
stamping his foot. 

Every youth rose to his feet. Some looked 
grave, others laboriously laughed ; only the dis- 
ciple of Rabelais — a youth scarce Garth's better in 
height, and far his inferior in brawn— fired up, and 
haughtily swore he would stand no insolence from 
a Freshtaan. He made up to Garth, and aimed a 
hearty blow at him. It was partly parried, yet 
slightly touched the cheek. Garth's pulse beat 
murder once ; but he had not forgotten the lesson of 
Sam Kineo. Suddenly griping the warlike Sopho- 
more by both arms, he faced him at shoi-t range. 

" Don't fight for unclean words ; they'd beat you 
beforehand." 

Having driven this sentence into his antagonist^ 
he loosed him ; and the latter, whether admonished 
by the startling force of Garth's clutch or by the 
solidity of his argument, did not strike again. His 
companions who had hitherto looked on, appa- 
rently not unwilling to behold a fight, now espoused 
the cause of the invaded party. 

" Better let that Freshman alone, Jack Selwyn,'^ 
remarked the biggest of them. " He could have 
shaken your head off" if he'd wanted to." 

"Freshy had the right of it, too," aflSrmed 
another, oflf-handedly. "No business to hit a fellow 
for not liking smut !" 
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" Guess we'll take our young friend's hint/* ex- 
claimed a third, cheerfully. " Come on, men, weVe 
plenty more calls to make this evening. By-by, 
Freshy ; if you live long enough, you'll be a mis- 
sionary and convert the heathen. Sorry we can't 
spend the night with you ; try to some other time." 
Thus they filed out, peacefully enough ; Selwyn last, 
And seemingly half inclined to stay and have it 
out with the grim Freshman in private. But the 
others pulled him, laughing, away, and Qarth was 
alone again. He too itched for battle, though in 
his first review of the affair he was not altogether 
clear whether or not he was justified in treating 
his guests so cavalierly. But after lying awake 
all night to discuss the question, he came to the 
conclusion that he had not done amiss, and this 
honest conviction went far to soothe the sting of 
the blow he had received. But the restraint put 
on himself had wrenched his sensibilities; the 
unquenched embers of wrath fevered his blood. 
Though he might not regret his forbearance, he 
would shun the future exercise of so uncomfortable 
a virtue. Thought he, " I won't be so angry 
next time, no matter how much they are in the 
wrong ; then I can fight without fear of killing 
them !'' 

This was satisfactory, and Garth attended morn- 
ing recitation cheerful in the prospect of good- 
temperedly thrashing a Sophomore ere night-fall. 
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But he reckoned without his host. His adventure 
had already got wind, and he was puzzled to find 
himself a hero, a champion — the Freshman who^ 
single-footed, had kicked an army of tyrants out of 
his room. 

"They went of themselves; I only told them 
to go/' he explained to his admirers. But his 
reputation was made, and the fact that the 
Sophomores (whether by chance or design) uni- 
formly kept out of his way confirmed it. More- 
over — for college youths are especially susceptible 
to a vigorous example on the manly side — his 
classmates were inspired by his exploit to offer so 
intrepid a front to oppression that hazing that 
season had but a short and uneasy life of it. 

Although this episode gave Garth a social 
impetus at first, its final effect was in a contraiy 
direction. He began with opening his heart warm 
and wide to all comers ; but he found out, earlier 
than most, what rare birds friends are. His circle 
of intimates was always contracting. He wanted 
his companion to be at least as fine as the landscape; 
and after repeated disappointments he became deli- 
berately — instead of, as heretofore, involuntarily — 
reserved. His lovers found him on one or another 
ground impracticable, and gave him up. He was 
too quick to see that men were not pure gold, too 
loath to accept good working alloys. He was get- 
ting experience at once too slowly and too fast. 
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It is, however, noticeable (and it attracted re- 
mark at the time) that the only undergraduate 
with whom by the end of the year Garth distinctly 
fraternized was no other than the Jack Selwyn 
whose first interview with young Urmson had been 
so unpropitious. Some months after the scene in 
which he had played scape-goat, Selwyn renewed 
the acquaintance, and seemed to find his account 
in keeping it up. Garth, at first shy, later turned 
and met him half-way. So incongruous a friend- 
ship was generally ridiculed. Selwyn, who be- 
longed to what was called the fast set, was rallied 
for Puritanism. Sad-browed Garth was analyzed 
as a secret libertine. But it may be conjectured 
that these diverse characters attracted each other's 
best side, and fattened upon mutual unlikeness. 
Selwyn was a fellow of fire and ability, and his 
eighteen years had seen a strange variety of life. 
He was cursed with a rakish devil which he could 
not control ; but he had heights and lights as well 
as depths and blots, and the contrasts in him were 
picturesque. He loved Garth's passionate steadi- 
ness of character. Garth loved his swift light and 
shadow, his struggle, his weakness, and his well- 
told adventures. At all events, the friendship 
lasted. 

Meanwhile books and recitations were not 
neglected. But Garth a little mystified his in- 
structors. They were sometimes in doubt as to 
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whether he knew more or less than was set down 
for him. He often seemed better versed in com- 
mentaries and parallel readings than in the lesson 
itself of the day. Parts of a subject would attract 
him, and he would follow them down to the root 
with curious zeal, merely skimming the surface of 
the rest. His translations from the classics were 
sometimes quaintly felicitous, though always very 
free and idiomatic. Algebraic generalizations were 
distasteful to him ; he loved vivid particulars ; and 
though the sublime developments of the higher 
geometry attracted him, he never could forgive the 
petty inductive steps which must lead him thither. 
He still abhorred formulas, and smacked his lips 
over individuality. He occasionally took strange 
liberties with the tutors and professors in class, but 
with so grave a front, and in general so aptly to the 
matter in hand, that they could not count it imr 
pertinence. 

In fact. Garth was learning his college lessons 
least of all ; but the black and white lore of the 
world was entering him at aU points, and putting 
him in a manner beside himself. Life no longer 
seemed a private affair between himself and his 
God, but there were as many modes and opinions of 
life as there were men. It was amazing how widely 
human principles could differ ! People begin with 
expecting harmony in those they meet, and discord 
is the saddest discovery. To what end, wondered 
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Garth^ does Omnipotence permit such a waste of 
force ? Men thwart one another and misunderstand 
and run amuck, when a little economy and accord 
would bridge the universe. 

But the young man had not the instinct of a 
reformer. If he preached, it was to himself, and 
the only affairs he undertook to regulate were his 
own. No doubt he believed that, as regarded fun- 
damental moral principles, he was right, and all 
who disputed him were wrong. But Garth's prin- 
ciples had little to do with his intellect ; he would 
never discuss a truth which he had felt — ^unlike 
Selwyn, who was for putting a why to every thing. 
This bigotry as to the main axioms of conduct is 
not seldom the sign of a strong nature. It is called 
stupidity by volatile people, whose very sediment is 
stirred by all breezes. But deep-set men, whose 
foundations no storm can reach, who never seem to 
move, are the rocks whereby the world climbs 
upward. They play games with their intellect, but 
do their serious business by dint of something else. 

"What are you going to be, after graduating, 
Urmson V* was frequently Selwyn's inquiry. 

" If I knew," the other would reply, " I wouldn't 
wait to graduate." 

" Lawyer, doctor, parson, grocer, pirate. President^ 
gold-digger ?" 

Garth shook his head. 

"You'd make a good pirate, if you once got 
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started. I'd be your first mate, and arrange the 
skulls and bones on tbe cabin walls. Was chased 
by a pirate once, in the Pacific, and wished I was 
aboard her, with a knife between my teeth, and the 
devil for captain." 

" It needs brains to be a devil," said Garth, " so I 
wouldn't do." 

"Oh, wickedness sharpens the wits; it would 
dear you up wonderfully. The fellows say, now> 
that you're a good-for-nothing lazy chap; that 
you're well as far as you go, but that the important 
cog is left out of you." 

" The cog's left out," repeated Garth, abstractedly, 
clutching his hair. 

"What do I think of you, backwoodsman ? Let 
me smoke, and I'll tell you." 

" Go ahead." 

" Try a pipe yourself. Garth. Oh, very well ; but 
you were born for a smoker, and you'll smoke yet, 
when your cog is in gear. That reminds me — it's 
not left out, only out of gear." 

" That opinion isn't worth a pipe." 

''I knew before that you were stupid and ill- 
mannered, and you don't deserve to hear it ; and if 
I thought you'd believe it, I wouldn't tell you. 
But, after all, they're said to be the unhappiest of 
men, as a rule, and you'll hardly be an exception. 
So here goes !" said Selwyn, puffing away. 

•* What r 
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" Hear me in all seriousness. You are a genius, 
my poor friend. The secret is out, Garth : you ar& 
a genius !" 

" Genius for what ?" 

" That is your business ; but you will do some- 
thing as it has never been done before. Your 
stupidity results from unrecognized genius. Genius, 
my man, is a sort of magic tail, which, before you 
get the hang of it, trips you up, and weighs you 
down, and makes you disagreeable to every body 
you meet. But once you learn how to wag it, and 
not all the kangaroos, beavers, and peacocks in 
creation can come near you. You understand me, 
of course, figuratively." 

I don't understand you at all." 
You are a genius — one of the best kind, the un- 
conscious. There is a horizontal depression athwart 
the centre of your forehead. You believe in things^ 
without arguing, more potently than I can after 
being logically convinced. You are not only an 
individual, but a unique ; nothing comes out of you 
or goes into you the same as with other people. 
Now I'm a man of talent, the reverse of a unique. 
I see and do things in the hackneyed old ways, only 
better than most people. I can do a lot of things 
better than you can do anything — except that one 
thing you have a genius for. In short, your im- 
mediate ancestor was Adam, or Noah, or the arch- 
angel Gabriel — some one of those primal fellows; 
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whereas I am what is called a supreme product of 
civilization. D'ye see ?" 

" When did you make this discovery V* 

"When I punched your head, six months ago. 

D you, Garth Urmson, how you did hold on 

to me ! When I was sixteen, in Madrid, and was 
in the midst of a flirtation (one of my first serious 
ones) with a fair seiiorita — well, one night the other 
fellow — there always is another fellow in Spain — 
jumped out at me with his knife. He pricked me 
in the arm the first thing, and afterward in the hip : 
but I wasn't a bit afraid of him, but sailed in and 
half killed him. Till you took hold of me that 
night I never was afraid of anything — do you hear ? 
But when you set that infernal black face of yours 
in front of me, I felt as if I were melted sealing- 
wax, and you had stamped your own ugly features 
on me for a seal. It was horrible. There was 
nothing of me left in me, but I seemed changed into 
you; and still there was enough of me left to be 
frightened. I didn't get over it for days; I was 
always running to the looking-glass to see whether 
it was your head or mine that was on my 
shoulders." 

" Well, Selwyn !" 

" Do you suppose, if you hadn't been a regular 
primeval devil, or angel, or whatever else you choose 
to call a genius, that I wouldn't have broken loose 
And thrashed you, if you'd been ten times as strong ? 

VOL. I. 14 
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But I saw your horns and tail, and your heavenly 
pinions, and I had to give in. I knew you then." 

" Then why don't I know me ?" demanded Garth, 
getting up with glowing eyes and his hair on end. 

" Because there's too much for a boy of your age 
to know. You'd run away with yourself, and tear 
yourself to pieces. "Wait till you're old enough." 

" Selwyn — ^you're in earnest ?" said Garth, breath- 
ing deeply. 

" Yes, by God, I am !" 

" Genius !" continued the other, walking up and 
down the room in a kind of restrained tumult. 
" I have felt sometimes as though I — no, as though 
the earth were my body, and I saw through it and 
lived through it and understood it, just as I do my 
human body. It never lasted but a few minutes, 
but then I was as strong as the whole world, and 
as happy as heaven." 

Selwyn smoked in silence. 

" If that could last !" said Garth, stopping and 
doubling his fists at his sides — " but afterwards I'm 
as lazy and shapeless as a bag of sand. But if that 
was genius, I'll question it next time ! All I thought 
was to enjoy it. But genius for what ?" 

" You seem to think," returned Selwyn, on being 
thus vehemently addressed, " that because I've 
given you a glimpse of your hidden treasure, I'm 
bound to tell you what you'll spend it for. What 
the devil is that to me ? If you could benefit me 
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with it, 'twould be another matter. But if you had 
the genius of Solomon and Raphael and Praxiteles 
all rolled into one, it would never benefit any one 
but yourself. No man ever helped another yet — 
not even helped to damn him ! We're made selfish, 
and we're never so selfish as when we try to be 
generous. Good joke, isn't it ? Ha ! ha ! ha !" 

Oarth looked with curious compassion at his 
friend, whose cynical outbursts were not unfamiUar 
to him, but neither smiled nor answered. 

" A sensible fellow I am, to care for you," resumed 
Selwyn, amidst his smoke — "tossing up my cap 
and giving three cheers for your genius, and you 
can't wait for the words to be out of my mouth 
before you want to be oflF enjoying yourself with it, 
I wish I'd kept it to myself; I wish I could prevent 
your ever finding out what it's for; I wish you 
were as good-for-nothing a fool as I am, and then 
we might have some good times together. No, on 
second thoughts I take it all back. If I could teU 
you what your vocation was to be, you should 
know before this pipe went out. I wish you did 
know it. The day you do, you see the last of Jack 
Selwyn." 

" Where do you mean to go ?" 

" Oh, Heaven preserve me from a man wedded to 
his genius ! I hope you don't propose committing 
bigamy with any innocent young woman ? Ye^, 
whenever you discover what you are made for, let 
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me know. I know the kind of friend a man of 
genius wants, and Fm not one of that kind. No !" 

" If you mean to hint that I could become so 
taken up in any pursuit as to slight you or any one 
I love, either you don't know what genius is or I 
haven't any," growled Garth, in indignation. "I 
won^t talk about it any more. We've said too much 
already. I feel little enough like a genius now." 

" Well, slit my tongue, Garth, or, better still, cut 
my throat. Did you ever hear of such a senti- 
mental, gushing young thing as I am ? But Garth, 
I swear by you, or, rather, whatever name I take in 
vain, it will never be yours. Good-night, old genius. 
Ah, you may turn out a great man, and I may kow- 
tow to you, but you'll never be great enough to do 
one thing, kowtow or not — save me from going to 
the devil ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! Good-bye." 
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DISPUTE. 

^HIS conversation did Garth no ostensible 
good ; he became graver and more pre- 
occupied than ever. The glimpse of 
hidden treasure which Selwjn had given 
him, seemed rather to bewilder than to enrich hinu 
He wandered about with a sprig of witch-hazel, 
exploring his mind for what might lie buried 
in it. 

His searehes resulted as most such searehes do. He 
discovered nothing, and began to more than suspect 
that there was nothing to discover. Meantime his 
hours and days were slipping into nothingness. He 
could almost wish, like Selwyn, that he had been 
an acknowledged fool, if so he might be happier. 

" I am an impostor, deceiving even myself," he 
would sometimes think. 

Howbeit the deception was often wondrous subtle. 
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What was this power, this clearness and facility, 
that ever and anon surged and lived within him ? 
Was it singular or common ? Did everybody see 
and feel what he sometimes saw and felt ? At all 
events, he knew no one who could reply to him in 
such moods ; indeed, there was no one to whom he 
felt it possible adequately to express himsell Bat 
if his riches could not be used and profited by, were 
they not a misfortune ? A genius who could make 
his genius of no avail was especially pitiable. 
Nevertheless Garth could not wholly resign himself 
to being commonplace. 

He saw the world under two alternate and 
strongly contrasted aspects. Now, it glowed and 
throbbed with colour and rhythm. It gleamed and 
floated, too rich and poetic to be solid reality. 
These tints and forms and motions were beautiful, 
not in themselves, but by dint of transcendent 
significances shining through, significances which 
trembled on the verge of expression. Could they 
be expressed ? If so, how blessed their interpreter ! 
The universe would flow and be plastic in his hands ; 
he could shape its sublime generalities into lovely 
and wise particulars ; he could bring the ends of the 
earth together, and cause them to enhance each 
other's beauty. His abstracts would suggest the 
truth of the whole, and bring it to common recogni- 
tion ; and upon each abstract, each particular, would 
be stamped the seal of his individual mind and 
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nature, lending to the wild page of nature a human 
interest which should endear it to men's hearts. 
Yes, the great visible world of men and things was 
the security of an infinite treasure which it was the 
lot of the chosen seer to take and spend for the weal 
of humankind. 

More often, however, the world wore a less pro- 
mising appearance. It was solid and superficial : 
nothing short of a pickaxe or a chisel could dis- 
cover an interior. It was wonderfully painted, 
modelled, and arranged ; but with a little more skill 
and knowledge, man might produce something 
nearly as good. It had no meaning, except utility 
or inconvenience. Its closest relation to man was a 
chemical one. It was a monument of Divine power; 
but the human race was only accidentally asso- 
ciated with it, and might just as well have been 
anywhere else. Creation was arbitrary, and it was 
an idle vision, that of a comprehensive and logical 
necessity pervading all. 

"It is better to be an amateur than in earnest," 
Selwyn would assert. " Whoever tries to take such 
a stupendous joke as this world is seriously, gets 
crucified for his pains. Besides, it isn't dignified." 

"At all events," growled Garth, after a silence> 
" I shall worship the God who suflFers from every 
doubt and evil impulse that I feel, and fights 
against them with me, and whom I crucify every 
time I reject His help. Not such a God as you talk 
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about— who creates arbitrarily, and enjoys formal 
superstitious flattery, and can sit idle while I am 
sinning and struggling and dying down here." 

Selwyn stared in surprise. 

" I have my deaf and blind times," the other went 
on, still eying his companion : *' I'm that way to-day, 
and the world seems dead and dumb. But when I 
feel alive and clear, so seems the world too. It 
follows my good or bad humour. It is bound up 
with me, somehow ; and if there is a God, He is 
bound up with me ; at any rate, if He is not bound 
up in me, there is no Christ, who is the only God 
worth talking about." 

"Well, Master Urmson, I have sometimes sus- 
pected my own orthodoxy ; but what to call you — 
Do you know you have a way of staring me straight 
in the faxje ? It's devilish disagreeable, and I wish 
you'd stop it." 

"I wasn't thinking of your face : it's a handsome 
one, but too pale. Your hair curves about pret- 
tily, and has the right shade of brown, but it's soft 
as a woman's. However, it matches well enough 
with that straight delicate nose of yours, and 
with—" 

" Your genius is not for badinage, decidedly ; you 
remind me of a dancing bear I used to know in 
Tyrol. By the way, have you found out yet what 
it is for r 

" Dancing, I suppose. Oh, my genius ! Selwyn, 
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if the universe is a joke, and God an experimenter, 
what is genius V 

"Ha! ha! ha! I don't think you can be re- 
sponsible for your utterances to-day. If you 
were not G^th I should fancy you'd had too 
much gin !" 

" I don't know what you are laughing at," said 
Garth, rather grimly. " Genius is getting at God's 
meaning ; but if He means what you say, the fewer 
geniuses there are the better. Are you a humbug, 
after all ? What you say doesn't hold together. If 
you are only playing at scepticism, it's poor play, I 
think." 

" Upon my word you are getting rather personal," 
exclaimed Selwyn, somewhat hotly. 

" Oh, forget your person for a few minutes. Well, 
I beg your pardon. Do you remember hinting 
some time ago that when I found my vocation I 
might sUght my friends ? The danger seems more 
likely to come from my not finding it. I grow 
more disagreeable to myself and to you every day- 
Most of the tutors hate the sight of me. I've a. 
mind to go before the mast. I can be a sailor at all 
events." 

" I am an effeminate brute, sure enough, to be 
angry with you, you dear old curmudgeon. If you 
go before the mast, I'll go with you : I've seen a 
little of that life, already, you know. But that's 
nonsense. Why don't you write Milton, or paint 
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Michael Angelo, or preach St. Paul ? That's the 
sort of thing you are up to, if you only knew 
it." 

" Painter !" cried Garth, raising himself from his 
ohair, and reddening. 

" What are you in a rage about ? Yes, now I 
think of it I shouldn't wonder if painting was 
your line. You'd be a sort of Beethoven of the 
6asel." 

Garth walked several times up and down the small 
dingy room, scowling at the carpet, and doubling 
and undoubling his fists. At length he stopped 
in front of Selwyn, and spoke with unusually bitter 
energy. 

"If you knew what a time I've had for years 
past ! When I was a child, with no thought of 
right and wrong, I was ashamed of it; afterward I 
began to see it for what it was, but the temptation 
was so strong that half the time I gave in to it I 
used to sneak off to that room in the garret. I 
<;an't understand it ! In what seem my best 
moments I feel the temptation strongest, and I'm 
never so happy as while I am yielding. Since I've 
iDcen here, and have had no chance, I've been 
wretched." 

** What has this to do with being a painter ?" 

" I believe Satan was the first painter. The Lord 
had given him power and insight — the noblest 
weapons — and he turned them against Him, to mock 
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Him and parody His works. Those great painters, 
honoured as they are, were either miserably weak 
or wicked. They used their genius to degrade this 
God-created world to their own level. Men praise 
them because such degradation flatters their vanity. 
I have the best right to call them contemptible. 
The better they paint, the worse they are. I 
believe they are less able or less daring now ; but 
those old painters used to — Selwyn, they used to 
paint God Himself and angels. It was blas- 
phemy !" 

"And beautiful blasphemy some of it was. I 
saw a big blasphemy in Bome^ called the ' Trans- 
figuration,' done by a famous devil of the name of 
Baphael. He and others have painted crowds of 
Virgins and saints, most of which are prayed to in 
churches. Oh, the works of the devil are all the 
rage in Europe, I assure you. And the best of 
it is they are called divinely inspired. But see 
here, Garth, I shall pull as long a face as your own 
for a few moments, and ask you some serious ques- 
tions. You are the most perverse idiot for a genius 
that I ever heard of. Do you mean to say that 
youVe ever painted anything ?" 

" I did what I could," replied the other, gloomily, 
resuming his seat. ''I had no knowledge nor 
materials to speak of; only the desire." 

" Did you ever see a famous picture !" 

Garth shook his head. " Nor ever mean to. It's 
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enough to have heard of them — and I've seen copies 
of some in books." 

" What a delicate moralist you are, to be sure I 
What does your father say on the subject T 

** I never spoke to him about it ; never to any 
one except — " 

" That was selfish of you ; for you only being 
right, and all the rest of the world wrong, you 
ought to make converts and preach a crusade. Tell 
me one thing, is it as wicked to draw PoTis Aai' 
norum on the blackboard as to paint the * Trans- 
figuration'?" 

" If I could jest about this, I should be yet more 
contemptible than I am. I've been thinking it 
over lately, and may as well face the truth now aa 
later : my genius, if I have genius — at any rate, the 
strongest bent of my faculties and impulses — is to 
be a painter. I'm that or nothing ; an intellectual 
pauper, or rich on devil's wages. Now you know 
why I'm ill-humoured. I don't see why I was 
created fit only for an ill purpose. It makes me 
doubt. I'd better go to sea, as my forefathers 
did." 

Here followed a pause of some length, both 
young men looking a good deal out of sorts. At 
last Selwyn broke out, smiting his hands against 
the arms of his chair. 

" This is the most absurd tragedy I ever heard of. 
Shall I laugh or cry? What is the use of my 
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talking? No one can confute you better than 
yourself. Your scepticism is so monstrous and 
irrational, it will end in making me a credulous 
bigot. Garth, tell me one thing, did you ever fall 
in love V 

"Do you— Yes, I—" 

" Oh, don't blush ; you're no worse than the rest 
of us. But see here, did you go smash at the first 
look, or did you hold back at first, and only give in 
afterward T 

" I believe that was — but — " 

" Ha ! and when you'd given in, didn't you love 
her most for the very things you'd foimd most 
fault with at first ? Didn't you ?" 

" Perhaps. You seem to know all about it — 
but—" 

" There ! Yes, I do know my alphabet, and part 
of yours into the bargain ; and that's more know- 
ledge than you can lay claim to, with all your 
genius. Don't you see how it is ? Painting is your 
mistress, and you're madly in love with her — so 
much so that the mere thought of her makes you 
an irrational fool. You are bound to her, soul and 
body, so of course you can't hear argument or talk 
sense about her. She attracts you so that you 
mistake your vis inertice for repulsion, and babble 
what you fancy is abuse, but what wise men know 
to be abject love-talk. Blasphemy, forsooth ! Paint- 
ing is your mistress, and when you are come to 
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years of discretion, if you don't marry her, and eat 
your blackguard words in dust and ashes — ^if you 
don't — Damn, there goes the bell ! and my 
Rhetoric all unlearned." 

"You have your rhetoric by heart," muttered 
Garth^ as his friend slammed the door and was 
gone; and he sat scowling at the carpet and 
scorning to be cajoled by words. Nevertheless, he 
presently discovered some abatement in his ill 
humour. It was a satisfaction to have recognised 
the truth about himself, and to have spoken it out, 
once for all. Selwyn had ridiculed him, which was 
foolish in Selwyn ; but it showed, at leasts that the 
matter could be honestly regarded from two sides. 
He would gladly believe that those arch-sinners, 
Raphael, Titian, and the rest, were honest too. But 
that was not possible — ^hardly possible. Whoever 
had felt the temptation rage within him must have 
had insight to divine its impiety. Pictures could 
not be painted by fools, nor in fits of abstraction. 

No, Selwyn was a better rhetorician than logician. 
What arguments had he used? Not one! only 
adduced illustrations, and forced ones at that. 
Indeed, what arguments on his side of the question 
were there ? But why talk of argument ? Argu- 
ment about a matter such as this was out of place, 
undignified. The truth must be felt intuitively, 
and there an end. The only puzzle was that the 
truth was not as manifest to the rest of the world 
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as to Garth ; whereas, as Selwyn had said, Garth 
stood alone. Could there be anything in the 
suggestion that one's very partiality to a thing 
might blind him to its merits ? It had been so in 
the case of Madge, to be sure; but this was a 
moral, not a personal, question. 

It here struck Garth as an odd coincidence that 
Madge (to whom only besides Selwyn he had men- 
tioned painting) should have agreed with Selwyn 
in approving it. What if others — ^what if his 
father — were to do the same ? Was any indi- 
vidual safe in setting his intuitive sentiment above 
the verdict of history and of his contemporaries ? 
Might not one be too closely concerned in such 
verdict to feel intuitively at all, especially if he 
were a new-made collegian with little knowledge 
and less experience ? 

But now he drew himself up and sternly ques- 
tioned his integrity. If incompetent to decide 
against his desires, much less dare he favour them. 
No majority of voices could make wrong right ; 
while, on the other hand, his very unfamiliarity 
with cun*ent opinion might enhance the worth of 
his judgment. Moreover, Garth had a potent 
belief in his own sanity. On a matter of such 
large moment as this, juggling with syllogisms was 
out of place. A spontaneous conviction could be 
attacked only by another as spontaneous. It seemed 
most honourable not to think about the subject 
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more than he could help. If his present position 
was just, time would confirm it ; if not, time would 
bring the deeper insight to undermine it. Though 
this might seem an unpromising conclusion, it left 
Oarth less heavy-hearted than of late, and disposed 
to question whether all of life lay between the 
horns of a dilemma. 




CHAPTER XXII. 



4lone; 



^EANWHILE, in furtherance of his purpose 
to banish the matter from his thoughts, 
he strove doggedly to fill himself with 
study. His Freshman year •w&» nearly 
but he had already resolved to spend the 
r vacation at the college. Perhaps, in think- 
ing of home, the garret chamber stood out too 
prominently, and he shunned putting his resolution 
to the test too soon. Moreover, home ties having 
been cut, he may have wished the wound thoroughly 
to heal before returning. He had proved himself a 
better correspondent than might have been ex- 
pected, addressing most of his letters to bis mother, 
who, for her part, replied with sweet motherly 
phrases and inquiries and hopes and fears, one 
letter being nearly a repetition of the rest, and the 
dearer to Garth on that account. His father's in- 
VOL. I. 15 
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junction to think often of his mother might have 
been spared. He felt nearer to her than before 
their separation, and loved her more intelligently 
since learning something of the unloveliness of the 
outer world. 

His correspondence with Madge was of a more 
fitful and less satisfactory sort. In the first place, 
he was at a loss what to write to her. A mere 
account of his haps and mishaps-though. no doubt, 
Madge would have found it acceptable enough — 
seemed to Garth too slight a theme, while he found 
huge difficulty in composing an ideal love-letter; 
for to soar to the ideal was to lose sight of Madge, 
and to keep her steadily in view wa« to miss the 
ideal. So, albeit he spent much more time and 
pains over his letters to her than on those to his 
mother, he did not like them nearly so well when 
they were done. 

Madge, for her part, was punctual in her answers ; 
but these did little to relieve Garth of his em- 
barrassment. His mother's epistles, unstudied and 
simple though they were, seemed almost to hold her 
living image in every sentence ; but Madge's rather 
obscured than brought her before him : he could not 
reconcile her written with her visible self. He 
thought she did herself injustice, was ignorant of 
her worth, and translated herself from a divinity 
into something approaching the commonplace. In 
herself he knew her to be only too captivating, but 
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he fancied he could never have fallen in love with 
her through the post. 

Meanwhile the fault was not in Madge's letters, 
but in her lover's unreasonable standard. There 
was no contradiction between what she wrote and 
herself; but Garth had never sufficiently separated 
in his mind her appearance from her character. It 
is the misfortune of very beautiful persons that they 
are Open to invidious comparisons between their 
outside and their inside. Nor did he sufficiently 
consider the necessary effect of her confined position 
upon her alert and ambitious spirit. Village bom 
and bred, but with a disposition whose restlessness 
was calculated for a much wider sphere, she had 
dreamed from childhood of the pride and splendour 
of the outer world. And now that Garth had made 
his first step into this unknown and fascinating 
region, she constituted him her proxy, and expected 
him not only to take an interest in all that would 
have interested her, but to send her vivid and 
enthusiastic accounts thereof. She imagined him 
consorting with the dignitaries of the earth; 
engaging in an endless series of parties, receptions, 
picnics, and other dissipations; the companion of 
brilliant, wise, and witty men, and (which often 
prompted her to outbursts of fantastic and far- 
fetched jealousy) of lovely and aristocratic women. 
Endless was her curiosity on all social subjects; 
and despite continual betrayals of ignorance on 

15—2 
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Garth's part, both implicit and, explicit, she could 
never bring herself to believe that he was - really 
living the secluded and monotonous life which he 
pretended. Perhaps it was as well for his credit 
that she was thus incredulous; she might have 
found it hard to respect a man who cared nothing 
for what she considered the cream of existence. 
But she did not believe him ; she thought he was 
concealing his triumphs from her; and while this 
supposed reticence tormented and piqued her to the 
last degree, she nevertheless, by a sort of femi- 
nine perversity, admired him more for keeping his 
own counsel than she would have thanked him 
for the most circumstantial avowal of his proceed- 
ings. 

She was verj^ constant to him ; perhaps more so 
than had he never worn the halo of absence. It 
may be doubted, likewise, whether her faith would 
have staid so well if she, and not Garth, had been 
the traveller, since even he, despite the stout sinew 
of his rugged principle, had felt the strain of new 
places and views. In fact, by the close of his first 
year he was not sorry to have been away from her. 
Not that he had met, or expected to meet, or wished 
to meet, other women in any respect preferable to 
her ; indeed, so far as mere loveliness and winning 
manners were concerned, he might have journeyed 
much further than Bowdoin College without finding 
any such. But he had never contemplated Madge 
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from his present point of view ; and the new aspect 
creating ui him a sort of strangeness, not estrange- 
ment, he wanted to get over this and become 
familiarized with his mistress on fresh ground 
before returning to take up the old relations. 

Moreover, his state of unsettlement regarding 
what use he was to make of himself might have dis- 
inclined him to the more active phases of love- 
making. Could he have discussed his prospects 
with Madge, then, indeed, a strong link would 
straightway have been forged in their chain of 
sympathy. But from this he was debarred, partly 
by a feeling that the selfish putting forward of such 
grave topics would never gain her interest, and 
partly because on the matter which lay nearest his 
heart she had already expressed an opinion — one 
which he did not wish to combat, and with which 
he feared to agree. Such was the state of his 
affairs on this side. 

His communion with his father was of another 
colour. Mr. Urmson's letters were not long, yet 
Garth thought there was a great deal in them. 
They were not frequent, but they never seemed to 
come a moment too soon or late. They were not 
given to asking questions, but appeared written 
fix)m a vantage-ground of tranquil knowledge. 
There was, however, no assumption of superiority, 
but Garth found himself addressed as an equal in. 
subtle essays, couched in a tone of cool and quiet 
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humour, and treating of certain aspects of life and 
conduct such as happened to be just then engaging 
the young man's attention. At first he took this 
opportuneness for a singular coincidence ; but when 
the coincidence had recurred more or less remarkably 
some half dozen times, he began to suspect his 
father of being very wise, and of having appalling 
insight not only into the general ways of life, but 
particularly into his son's needs and nature. 

Both in tone and substance these letters were a 
wholesome complement to the drift of Selwyn's 
conversation ; they gleamed sometimes with irony, 
but were never cynical or loose. Neither had they 
any thing of Selwyn's fitful vehemence and passion^ 
but kept the attitude of even-tempered, observant 
criticism — criticism which Garth could hardly have 
appreciated at its full worth then, though it often 
armed his hand with the very weapon the crisis 
asked; but which inclined him to believe that 
there might be one man who understood him even 
better than he understood himself. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Urmson never referred to Garth's probable 
occupation on leaving college ; and since Garth 
himself shunned introducing it, there seemed no 
likelihood of this most important topic's being dis- 
cussed. Mr. Urmson, indeed, was always shy of 
advancing his own opinion where another was as 
apt to be the true one. However, Garth did not 
mean to settle down in the world without having 
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had it out with his father about painting. Ha 
held this purpose in reserve, and without fixing the 
time or place of its execution, he looked forward to 
it as the finishing incident of this prepaiatory 
phase of his existence. 

It was noticeable that his grandfather, who occa- 
sionally sent him weighty epistles, bearing all the 
outward and much of the inward aspect of sermons, 
generally enlarged upon the very subject which 
Mr. Urmson forbore to touch. The venerable gentle- 
man was as full of sapient suggestions as Folonius, 
and sketched out, during this first year, as many as 
four or five difierent careers for bis grandson, not 
one of which was lacking either in piety, propriety, 
or respectability, and which were unavailable mainly 
because of the difficulty of making a selection from 
them. Each of these ponderous manuscripts was em- 
bellished with a stalwart blessing, and illuminated 
with one or two enormous witticisms, which recalled 
to the mind's ear the reverberating haw-haw-ho's of 
their white-headed deviser. And, altogether, the 
letters did Garth as much good as his grand- 
father had meant they should, only in a little dif- 
ferent way. 

The summer vacation, though spent away from 
home, was neither so dull nor so fruitless as might 
have been expected. One of the college professors 
who had taken an interest in Garth, partly on 
account of having met his father when at Bowdoin 
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thirty and odd years before, now placed his library 
— a very comprehensive one — at the young man's 
disposal At almost any other period of his life 
.Garth would have profited little by such a pri- 
vilege; but it happened to come at a time when 
every thing seemed to be stagnant, and he caught 
at it with the zest of a famished outcast for a warm 
meal There is no telling from what mischief this 
library may have saved him, but the good it did 
him was never questionable. The professor, besides 
being learned, was a man of the world, and his 
books embodied no one-sided or sectarian views* 
He had taken the measure of Garth's literary needs, 
and without prescribing a course, he yet so directed 
and ministered to his reading as to save him from 
wasting his time. And Garth got up early, and 
read day after day far into the short summer nights. 
The professor — who was a bald-headed old bachelor, 
with eyeglasses, a stiff gray beard, and an eagle's 
beak — sitting in his chair at the opposite side of 
the breezy library, would often watch, for an hour 
at a time, his shaggy-browed young visitor's 
strenuous progress through a book. "He's no 
taster !" the learned man would mutter to himself, 
"chews and digests them all — can see him do itf 
Anon would he resume his own reading, with the 
low stern chuckle which served him for a laugh» 
Again looking up, at a more than usually laboured 
sigh from the absorbed youth, 
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" Look out there, youngster ! you'll get a stomach- 
ache if you swallow too much at a time." 

Sometimes Garth would be too far rapt away 
to answer or hear; otherwise he would look up 
at first with a vacant stare, which gradually con- 
centrated into intelligence, and ended in a smile. 

" Mop your forehead and pull off your coat ; we'll 
try a drop of claret and a biscuit/' the professor 
would continue, suiting the action to the word ; and 
over their frugal lunch the two would chat together 
with mutual good-will and freedom. 

"Professor Grindle, do you like being a pro- 
fessor ?" 

" Some parts of it, Mr. Urmson — some parts of it. 
I'm free to say that I'd rather see you drink my 
claret than hear you say your lesson." 

" Is reading books any thing like travelling ?" 
" A very uncomfortable kind of travelling, I can 
assure you, as the world is now. Not but the world 
is better written than most books, too. And yet 
no two human beings ever read it just alike. We 
each live in a world by ourselves." 

"Then whoever truly tells what he sees, tells 
news to all the rest V 

" Eight ! and that's why good pictures are pre- 
cious. Nature, digested by a great painter, emerges 
transfigured ; his rendering endows us, so far, with 
his own nobler insight, and we rise so much nearer 
to a vision of the Creator, Mr. Urmson." 
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" What do you call nature T 

''Ay, that has puzzled wiser heads than ours, 
young gentleman. Tis a background, a means, a 
negative, a compromise between finite and infinite, 
a marriage between what makes you and me what 
we are ^.nd what makes God what He is. It's each 
man's looking-glass, Mr. Urmson ; and if a man's 
a fool, it's only a fool's face hell see in it. In itself 
it's just nothing at all: and thence comes it — 
though how 'twould be long to explain — ^that the 
difference between angel and devil is mainly one of 
opinion. Pass the bottle, sir, and catch your 
breath." 

"Is that in any of your books. Professor 
Grindle V 

"Ay; but in none that you've seen. Do you 
like the sound of it T 

" I want the books." 

" Perhaps, perhaps, Mr. Urmson ; though it's not 
every man one throws pearls to — ^you understand 
me! I'll acquaint you with one fact, however, 
'twas these books brought your father and myself 
acquainted. He introduced me to them; and for 
that service I owe him much, sir. Much indeed. 
Fill your glass. WeU,* well— I'll see, I'll see. I'U 
be writing to your father before long, young gentle- 
man, and maybe will mention the matter to him, 
just to see what he says." 

" Who wrote these books ?" 
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"A good man, Mr. Urmson, and a wise and a 
simple. But 'twas not his own credit he looked to, 
and his name is less known to-day than will be the 
case a thousand years from now. That's no matter. 
Here's to your better acquaintance with him at 
some future day; and meanwhile go ahead with 
your Johnson." 

Garth resumed the world-renowned biography 
accordingly ; but the most of that afternoon slipped 
away in reverie, and at night, in a pleasant dream, 
he seemed to make the acquaintance of the unknown 
reverend writer who had cared less for himself than 
for his work. 

The vacation passed, and Sophomore year began, 
and Garth fancied himself a much deeper and 
broader being, metaphysicaUy speaking, than he 
was twelve months ago, and he eyed his classmates 
curiously to see whether they had grown so fast as 
he. At his time of life this perception of increase is 
not unpleasant; the upward slope of age seems 
endless, and the expanding prospect exhilarates, 
while the ignorant plain of childhood lies so short 
a distance behind us that we can almost believe 
ourselves wise in the midst of innocence. Be that 
as it may, Garth had made some progress, and 
thanks partly to Professor Grindle, with his 
books and claret, not altogether in a wrong direc- 
tion. 

He looked with eagerness for the appearance of 
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Selwyn, as if some of his vacation studit 
given him new subjects to talk about, or a 
furnished new means to the old discussions. 
Selwyn came not; and when a week had ] 
Garth received a note from his friend's i 
saying that he was seriously ill witli a fever. 
fever and its consequences prevented his 
to college during the first half of the yea 
before the friends met. Garth had seen Un 
again, and experienced deeper vicissitudes tha 
Professor Grindle'a library could offer. 

Meanwhile, whether reacting from the pro 
solitude of the vacation, or in pursuance o 
new ideas concerning the propriety of '. 
brotherhood, be showed himself much more 
panionable and public-spirited than heretofor 
was no longer either so heedlessly impulsiv 
unreasonably festidious as when stumbling 
the crudities of his Freshman year ; and in res 
his former influential position among his 
mates, he took his stand upon a more secun 
Sophomore year is in all respects the busiest 
college course ; more new things are begun 
more old things ended, more novel sensatioi 
than either before or afterward. Garth waa 
able to give the key-note of behaviour to hi 
and again he struck a manly pitch. The Fre 
were kept sufficiently in awe, yet were general 
mitted the freedom of their bodies and consci 
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the societies bestirred themselves with a throb of 
more vigorous blood in their veins ; the class con- 
solidated and organized, and began to acquire a 
recognizable individuality ; and though it boasted 
no eminent scholars, yet the average of scholarship 
was fairly high. And Garth Urmson was the 
central figure in this respectable assemblage — a 
position which no amount of amiability and good 
intentions would have got him if unaccompanied by 
a certain impressive sturdiness of mind and body, 
which fail not to command respect and following, be 
the other qualities what they may. In Garth, how- 
ever, was superadded a charm of manner not easily 
defined, and only occasionally exercised, but which 
when present was almost irresistibly winning. The 
fact that it seemed to be exercised unconsciously 
enhanced its effect ; and under more stirring con- 
ditions it might have kindled the sort of enthusiasm 
which it is the prerogative of the Nelsons and 
Napoleons of the world to inspire, and which, if 
report be true, had been lavished upon more than 
one of Garth's own ancestors. 

As it was, by the close of iIkj winter term he stood 
highest in repute among his class-mates, if not in 
bis studies. Popularity is never a very solid affair ; 
but perhaps a college hero holds his position by * 
purer title-deeds than are iAUtn attainable in later 
life. His heroship may In; i)rier, but it was had in 
virtue of some honest and manly quality, not by 
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dint of interest or intimidation. He is a genuine 
fact so long as he exists at all; though it by no 
means follows that his genuineness will avert his 
overthrow, or prevent his supporters from getting 
tired of him and idolising someone else. 




CHAPTER XXin. 



GAIN AND LOSS. 



T hod been Garth's inteation to spend the 
winter holidays in college, both because 
there were very few of them, and because 
the advent of a tremendous snow-storm 
had so blocked up the roads that a large part of his 
vacation would necessarily be spent in mere going 
and returning. But at the last moment he changed 
his mind. Perhaps the deciding influence was the 
tone of a letter from his mother which came to hand 
a day or two before the term ended. It was written 
in a mood of yearning tenderness, and its ostensible 
cheerfulness could not hide from Garth's apprehen- 
sion an under-tone of pathetic complaint at the pro- 
longed absence of the son who never before had been 
removed beyond an hour's recaU. In rereading it 
he was suddenly overcome by an intolerable longing 
to see her again ; the memory of her dear face came 
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vividly before him, and he determined to be with 
her straightway, were it but for a day. It seemed 
to him that he had never loved her, never demanded 
her, so ardently as now. She was a woman of nature 
80 mild and unassuming that only an intimate ac- 
quaintance could discover her profound worth, her 
very guilelessness and purity creating about her an 
iatmosphere of feminine reserve which was impene- 
trable to whomsoever possessed not the gentle talis- 
man to disperse it In her letter to Garth she had 
not urged his return, but had concluded somewhat 
wistfully thus : " I shall send you by the first oppor- 
tunity some things I have made you, to remind you 
that I love and think of you ; and I hope they will 
add to your comfort this cold winter, too. Oh, dear, 
how pleasant it will be when the Christmas comes 
which will bring me the gift of your face ! This 
Christmas we are not to meet ; and yet we shall 
be together, for I shall be with you in spirit, though 
not in body. Do not forget that. Good-bye, my 
dear son ; I love and bless you. I have written a 
stupid letter, but my head aches to-day, and it makes 
me stupid, for you know I never have head-aches. 
But I am an old woman now ; my hair is quite 
white, and I wear spectacles all the time. Your 
father says I am getting decrepit, and makes great 
fun of me. He sends his love, and bids me tell you 
to punch a Freshman's head on his account ! Good- 
bye from your own, ownest mamma." 
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" God bless her !" thought Garth, as he folded up 
the letter ; " we'll have a merrier Christmas than 
she thinks for. Spirit is not enough ; we must be 
together in body too. To think of her blessed white 
hair and her spectacles ! and I have been away from 
her a whole year and a half! She was my first lady- 
love-and she is still." 

Having made his decision and his few prepd;- 
rations, time dragged until he could depart. He 
called at Professor Grindle's to acquaint him with 
his proposed journey. 

" Is your mother ill V the professor demanded. 

"No ; but I haven^t seen her for a year and a half." 

"WeU, go ahead.. I had intended having you 
take your Christmas turkey with me, en gargon. 
That's no matter. Remember me to your father. 
That was a fine thing of his in the last North Ameri- 
can—' Public Benefits of Private History.' Should 
put the notion into practice. Good-bye. Don't for- 
get to come back again : we'll do something with 
you yet. Love to your father." 

Early the next morning Garth set forth, and 
fought his way northwestward through the mighty 
snow-drifts. He had ever loved the snow, and 
as a boy enjoyed plunging ^into the thickest of 
it. But now he became impatient with it. It 
checked his progress towards his goal; the sport 
of his childhood was the clog of his elder 
years. The stout horses floundered and strained, 
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and the buried sleigh-runnera quivered ia the 
furrow8. The sharp bells clashed and jangli 
driver whooped and swore ; but, in spite of i 
pace was slow, and the delays and intemi 
many. Under ordinary circumstances it woul 
been a glorious sleigh-ride, every check and i 
a source of fun and mirthful uproar ; and e 
Garth tried to regard them from the hut 
stand-point ; but after the first day the joke ] 
point. At night he dreamed uneasily, opj 
with a nightmare notion that TJrrahurst was 
inp; from him on sleigh -runners ; that his i 
called to him from her chamber window, and 
her hand; that he struggled onward despe 
and at last seemed gaining; that now he wa 
upon the flying house — had but to burst tl 
this belt of black timber and he would be there 
when he emerged, breathless, there was a silent 
open space, encircled with a serried ring of 
trees, and in the centre was a enow-covered r 
Tlie house had vanished — whither? Abov 
beno drifted a grey cloud, which, for a mome 
sumed the familiar outlines of his lost homi 
where was his mother ? 

Starting betimes the next day. Garth had 
of reaching home by nighl^fall ; but a wind 
accompanied by fresh snow, and progress was 
than yesterday. The young traveller sat mul 
his seat, winking at the flakes which whirle 
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his eyes, and envying the warmth of the toiling 
horses. 

Occasionally, however, a vision of beloved Urm- 
hurst and of those he would find there rose vividly 
in his imagination; he would brighten up and look 
hopefully to the horizon to see whether the cloud 
which shut down upon the white uplands were not 
lifting a little. He pictured to himself the vast 
chestnut stump spouting fire and smouldering incan- 
descent on the roomy hearth, its flickering blaze 
gladdening the dark wainscot and smoky ceiling of 
the well-remembered room. There sat his mother, 
with glinting knitting-needles, and white cap on 
white hair, anon turning her face toward the snow- 
drifted window, and thinking of the son whom she 
believes to be scores of miles away at Bowdoin. 
How joyfully shall she be disappointed ! 

His father, standing with his back to the fire, per- 
haps revolves the contents of Garth's last letter, 
wherein enigmatic allusion is made to certain preg- 
nant disturbances which had recently occurred in 
the writer's mental domain, and threaten to overturn 
the present constitution and establish a new one, 
but the complete annals of which are to be reserved, 
adds the letter, until the meeting next summer. Des- 
tiny, however, has forbidden so long a delay, and 
Garth will bring forward the matter this very night, 
if fortune permit. What will Grandfather Graeme 
say to it, and Madge ? he wonders. 
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But, alas ! day is already drawing to a close, and 
it is too evident that Urmhurst will not be reached 
to-night. An hour after dark the sleigh pulls up at 
the door of a way-side inn, and Garth, dismounting 
with stiff joints, eats his supper before the kitchen 
fire, and going immediately to bed, sleeps dream- 
lessly till morning. 

At noon of the third day they jingle along the 
familiar wood path, a keen sun sparkling through 
the snow -frosted boughs, and lighting up the 
dazzling landscape with exhilaration. It is a 
glorious day, fit to celebrate a home return. There 
is no gloom or anxiety in Garth's face now, but un- 
alloyed delight and genial anticipation, while the 
thought that he is wholly unexpected adds a fine 
zest to his enjoyment. Now they draw near; 
yonder through the trees looms the dark side of 
the dear old house : how dear it is, how unchanged, 
how well remembered! Now some one has stepped 
out on the threshold. His mother ? no ; the hair is 
gray, but the face is dusky — ^not his mother ; it is 
the old Indian woman, Nikomis, standing, with her 
broom, on the cloven threshold. At the sound of the 
approaching sleigh she turns her head and looks 
beneath her levelled hand. Garth shouts and waves 
his cap joyfully. She looks, and then vanishes 
within doors. The sleigh comes fleetly up and 
stops, and Garth springs out and meets his father at 
the door. 
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" How are you, father ?" 

" Garth !" Mr. Urmson opened his arms, and 
the two embraced, even as they had done at parting, 
eighteen months before. Then they looked at each 
other. Mr. Urmson had a flush in his usually pale 
face, and his eyes were bright. Garth thought he 
appeared unusually well. There was a little more 
stoop, another wrinkle, an unsteadiness, perhaps. 
Oh, but he was in good health and heart ! 

" You could not have got my letter V said Mr. 
Urmson, after a moment's hesitation, still standing 
on the threshold. 

" Mother's you mean. Yes, and it made me come. 
All at once I thouocht I must see her. Come in, 
dear. Where is my mamma V 

" Not here. You'll see her by-and-by, if you are 
a good boy. You did not stop at your grand- 
father's ? Sit down. You may go up-stairs, Ni- 
komis. I wrote to you night before last, Garth — I 
wrote you to come ; so you anticipated us. Here's a 
joint of beef." 

" I'll cut it. You're tired, your hand trembles. 
Oh, I'm glad to be at home ! Nearly three days 
getting here, father ! Is mother well V 

"I believe she is far better than she has ever 
been. So my friend Grindle has been having you in 
charge? Has he succeeded in getting any ideas 
into your head ?" 

" Oh, father, I came partly to talk with you about 
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it ; but let us wait till my mamma comes. Will it 
be long r 

" What would Miss Margaret say if she knew you 
had not even mentioned her name yet ? She tells 
me that she writes you long letters, and you never 
answer her questions. Wait, I'll get you the mus- 
tard. Now, beloved Hottentot, hadn't you better 
open your heart to your old father ? Can't you do 
with me alone for half an hour 1" 

Garth laughed. " You see, since I've been away 
I've always thought of you and mother as one. It 
seems as though you could never be apart — when 
one of you goes fco heaven, the other would too. 
Did you say she was at grandfather's, this snowy 
day ? She must be strong, certainly ! Well, I'll 
begin to tell you — there's plenty of it, and yet there 
may not be many words about it, after aU. You 
know I bequeathed you the key of my garret room 
when I went away ? I meant to send you word, as 
soon as I got pluck enough to make up my mind, to 
open the place and burn every thing in it. It's full 
of pictures and drawings that I made. I was 
ashamed to have done them, and yet I couldn't 
stop it — didn't at least. Now, father, I hoped you 
would turn up your eyebrow in that way you used 
to." 

" I see you already have the artistic perception ; 
but artists are not usually ashamed of what they 
have done until they have done something better. 
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or at least something else. What have you painted 
since you were in college ?" 

" That was not my trouble. My idea was, since 
God made nature, it must be perfect : so what busi- 
ness has man to make imitations of it — improve- 
ments on it, rather ? for if he didn't think his 
version the better, what was the sense of his doing 

it r 

" Ah ! you were very sagacious. But you think 
diflferently now V 

Garth settled himself back in his chair, and began 
fumbling with his hair. 

" The fact is, father, I want to think differently so 
much that Tm afraid to. You know, grandfather 
used to say whatever a man most enjoyed doing was 
not the right thing. When I began imitating what 
I saw in this way, I only thought it a delightful dis- 
covery. But when the idea of delightful things 
being wrong got in my head, I began to fear there 
must be something very wrong in my discovery ; 
and the more I reasoned about it, the more it seemed 
so. By-and-by, if any argument to the contrary 
suggested itself, I mistrusted it and put it away. 
Don't you see what I mean ?" 

"Why, I never heard you talk before. The 
matter has loosed your tongue, right or wrong. 
Let us hear the rest of it." 

" I am it !" said Garth, dropping his hands on his 
knees emphatically. "I've tried to put it out of 
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my mind, but all I do and think somehow re- 
lates to it. I was very unhappy about it: I believed 
I was possessed of a devil. At last Selwyn told me 
I had genius, and it came out what I thought about 
painting, and he laughed at me, and said I was a 
fool. It seems to me I was glad to have him think 
so, though I didn't admit it. Later, Professor Grin- 
die happened to say that nature came transfigured 
through painters; and I found things about painting 
in his library, and also engravings of pictures. Per- 
haps I was wrong : painting is not irreverent ? If 
you think it is not, and if you can show me why, 
I " 

He stopped, kindled to a high pitch of feeling. 

Mr. Urmson partly smiled. " So, after all," he 
said, half aloud, gazing in the fire, " your grandfather 
did have a hand in your education. You are a queer 
instrument to play upon, and he struck a perilous 
note, though it may enrich the harmony at last. 
Painter ! perhaps it's as well I did not think of that. 
What would she have thought ? — perhaps it is as 
weU." 

" Father, do you sigh because I'm wrong ?" de- 
manded Garth, clearing his throat. 

" Sighing, was I ? Well, old gentleman, because 
there is a finer kind of gifts called bereavements ; 
but gifts are gifts, too, in spite of your scruplea 
Painting irreverent ? Why, is history — I mean real 
not written histoiy — irreverent ? History is the 
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paintiDg of time: it is nature fused in man. I 
should call it worship." 

" But history is not imitation." 

" Not more than nature and man are imitations, or 
approximations. The Lord is the sole original type. 
Man sees himself in nature something as the Par- 
thenon might see itself in the marble quarry, and in 
God as the Parthenon might behold its ideal in 
some cloud temple. A painter divines an interior 
human significance in hills, trees, and rivers, in 
flowers or in castles ; he selects and combines»them 
to the tune of his own best ideas — ^which are him- 
self, as himself is his peculiar view of the Creator — 
and thus recognises and so far as he may, assists the 
Creator^s purpose. That is, he lets the Lord work 
through him ; for the Lord is at the bottom of every 
man, and art is the divinity cropping out." 

"Yes, yes!" cried Garth, half getting up, and 
sitting down again. 

" If you declare war against painters, your hand 
will be against every honest man, yourself, let us 
hope, among the rest. Only evil is inartistic. As 
for paint and canvas, they are the least essential 
elements in a picture." 

" Then ought they to be used at all ?" 

" Why, yes ; they suggest a world of more har- 
monious forms and tints than human beings ever 
see. They are often misused to deceive the eye — 
as if the essential perfections of nature could be 
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copied ! We can improve the world, and set it in a 
better light ; but we cannot reproduce it. A true 
painter paints a heaven of his own out of materials 
earth affords him, but does not ask us to mistake 
the suggestion for the reality ; so both he and we 
are the better for his work. However, if you are a 
painter, old gentleman, you must understand all this 
better than I do. Your scruples were not very 
wise ; but if you are otherwise gifted for the trade, 
I dare say you'll be the better for having had them. 
So this was the mystery of the attic T 

"I feel it now," muttered Garth, absorbed, and 
with his head in the air. "Men find their ideal 
selves in nature, and paint that. Yes, it is a kind of 
worship. Father, I never was so happy in all my 
life. But what will mother say? will she under- 
stand r 

As the elder man met the younger's eyes, tears 
rose in his own. He did not brush them away, nor 
Attempt to keep them back, and Gai*th saw them as 
they rolled slowly down his cheeks. How old his 
father looked ! What did these tears betoken ? — 
profounder sympathy with his rejoicing than could 
be borne on a. smile ? Almost immediately Mr. 
Urmson spoke : 

*' Hold on to that happiness as long as you live : 
you have a right to it. You'll have griefs enough ; 
but if you are a painter and an honest man, the 
happiness of being useful in a high way to human 
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the door, half opened it, and turned back. '* Has 
she gone up-stairs ? I mean/' he added, stamping 
his foot impatiently, " where — where — " 

" Oh, he doesn't know ! Let me show you, dear : 
it's up in the east chamber." 

Garth turned upon her with such a frown as 
frightened her into silence. " I'll meet my mother 
alone," said he. He walked quickly down the hall, 
and bounded up-stairs. At the door of the east 
chamber stood a dusky figure — old Nikomis. As 
Garth came up she threw open the door, and when 
he had entered, closed it behind him and listened ; 
but no sound came from within. 
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Madge had come close to Garth's other side, and 
taken between hers his heavy-hanging hand, up- 
turning the while a lovely rosy face, buried warm 
in the furred hood. 

" Oh, I'm so sorry !" she murmured ; " and Fm so 
glad you've come back. How did you come so 
quick ? — but you are always cleverer than anybody. 
How sad you must feel ! — Vm sure I do. I cried so 
all last night." 

Garth shook himself free both from his grand- 
father and Madge, and turned toward his father, 
exclaiming in a tone apparently of griiff irritation, 
" Has any thing happened? didn't mother come with 
you? where is she V 

" Oh, doesn't he know ? Why, don't you know, 
dear ?" exclaimed Madge, with a kind of eagerness. 
" Let me tell him. Oh, how can I tell you ! Oh, 
Garth, it is so terrible !" 

Garth came over to Mr. Urmson's chair, and rest- 
ing one hand upon it, bent toward him. *' Father!'* 
said he, in a low voice. 

" I wanted you to see that I could bear it, Garth 
— it comes hard to me : and you have your happi- 
ness besides. Your mother died the day before 
yesterday." 

" Did she ?" faltered Garth, with an impulse 
partly incredulous, partly rebellious. No one spoke 
while he stood fumbling with a button of his coat, 
and staring at the wall. In a minute he walked to 
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the door, half opened it, and turned back. '* Has 
she gone up-stairs ? I mean," he added, stamping 
his foot impatiently, " where— where— " 

" Oh, he doesn't know ! Let me show you, dear : 
it's up in the east chamber." 

Garth turned upon her with such a frown as 
frightened her into silence. " I'll meet my mother 
alone," said he. He walked quickly down the hall, 
and bounded up-stairs. At the door of the east 
chamber stood a dusky figure — old Nikomis. As 
Garth came up she threw open the door, and when 
he had entered, closed it behind him and listened ; 
but no sound came from within. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

TWO AND A PAIR. 



r is not my purpose to invite the reader 
across the threshold of the room where 
the dead body lies. Let us rather take a 
new departure, and forbearing to trace 
directly the events of the next few years, rejoin the 
square- visaged, dark-browed young man in farmer's 
attire, whom we left, many pages since, at his morn- 
ing easel on the shore of the quiet lake. For Garth 
AS will already have been divined, was an artist; a 
fislier, not of fish, but of nature and of man. 

Hoi-o again is the level translueence of the silent 
Burfnce, the golden islet at the cove's mouth, the 
glory of the October woods, the distant pomp of 
Wahimo, everything as before, save that the day ia 
three or four houre older. The stillness of the early 
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morning has melted into a voicelessness yet more 
profound, as though nature were hushing herself to 
sleep beneath the over-riding sun. When Garth 
trilled forth a snatch of mellow whistling, or tapped 
his easel musingly with the handle of the paint 
brush, the sound went titillating across the lake, and 
sometimes tiptoed softly back again. The young 
man preferred whistling to any other form of soli- 
loquy. There was a satisfaction in the accurate 
phrasing of a scrap of a tune which resembled that 
conveyed by a happy stroke of the brush. 

At length he glanced at the sun, and told himself 
that it must be after eleven : too late for any more 
morning effects. However, the sketch was nearly 
finished, and the meaning which he had meant to 
bring out was sufficiently indicated. His father, 
would understand it. Madge would not ; no matter — 
it was there. By the way, whefe was Madge ? 
Eleven o'clock, and she was to have been down there 
at ten to go on a nutting expedition. She had been 
looking forward to it for some days ; what could 
have induced her to change her mind ? 

Garth rose, and going to the water's edge, 
picked up his hat which lay amphibiously on the 
margin. He had put it there for the violet's sake, 
and on examining the flower he found it almost as 
fresh as when first plucked. "It will fade before 
she gets it, though," thought Garth, "and Madge 
doesn't care for faded things. Well, and why should 
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*she ? She's young and healthy and beautiful, and 
happy, I suppose. I wouldn't have her morbid and 
sentimental, would I V 

He turned back to his easel and began slowly to 
pack up his implements preparatory to going home. 
In the midst of this employment he was startled by 
a distant warble of song. It came from no bird's 
throat, nor could any man have uttered it. It was 
clear, elastic, pure, and full of exaltation mingled 
with sadness; for sadness overtakes and sweetens 
the merriest sound that comes from afar o£ Such 
as it was, it went straight to Garth's heart. He 
loved music profoundly, for he was a man of fine ear 
and deep emotional perception ; but there was little 
music to be had in the village, and he was generally 
reduced to imagining symphonies of his own in the 
roar and murmur of the oaks and hemlocks outside 
his studio window. 

The outburst of song died away, and a few mo- 
ments afterwards Garth began to doubt whether his 
fancy had not played him a trick by developing the 
strain from some slight natural origin. As he de- 
bated the matter with himself, he was all at once 
and inexplicably reminded of a face which he had 
seen a year or two ago, the image whereof had 
stayed so persistently in his memory, that at length 
to be rid of it he had put it on canvas. It was a 
face which few people would have pronounced beau- 
tiful ; but for the artist it had a singular fascination* 
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Its lines appeared at tbe first glance discordant and 
irregular, but presently an inner harmony and sig- 
nificance began to declare themselves, of a kind to 
which the ordinary gauges of female beauty could 
not be applied. Mr. Urmson, to whom Garth once 
showed his sketch, studied it a good while in silence, 
and finally said, with one of his kindly penetrating 
smiles, " Well, old gentleman, it's an odd face ; and 
if I once happened to like it, I can imagine my not 
•soon getting tired of it. But what does Madge 
think of it V 

" I haven't shown it to her," Garth replied, slightly 
reddening; "but I know she would think it ugly." 
And whether for that or for some better reason he 
never did show it to her, either then or thereafter. 

It must not be inferred, however, that he now 
recalled the face merely because he was in the habit 
of brooding over it, and of associating it with all 
kinds of pleasant impressions, visible or audible. 
As a man of principle, whose affections were engaged 
elsewhere, he would not knowingly have allowed 
himself such an indulgence. It must be accepted 
that there was some genuine affinity between the 
voice and the countenance, that there was that in 
the one which might recall the other to a man of 
genius, say, in a particularly lucid and impression- 
able mood. Meanwhile, the melodious outbreak had 
been so unexpected, so charming, and withal so fairy- 
like, that Garth would certainly have laid it to his 
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imagination, had it not of a sudden been repeated, thifi 
time sounding nearer, and unmistakably distinct. 

He turned sharply round, and saw a woman's 
figure standing nZ the extremity of the tongue of 
land which formed the western side of the cove. 
Her scarlet jacket, and the peculiarly-shaped straw 
hat she wore, left him no doubt as to her being 
Madge. But where did the voice come from ? 

"Have the morning and the autumn tints got 
into her throat V he asked himself. " Madge ha& 
been anything except musical heretofore. Can she 
be a Jenny Lind without my having suspected it ? 
No ! It was that quarter of a mile of air and water 
that did it. But can mere distance weave such a 
spell as that ? I don't believe it was her voice, after 
all!" 

As if in answer to his denial, the figure in the 
scarlet jacket carolled forth a bar of melody for the 
third time. She seemed to be trying her voice, or 
enjoying the answering music of the echoes. Appa- 
rently she had not yet seen Garth; so he, after 
listening until the last pulsation of sound had died 
away, called out to her, and beckoned with his 
hand. She looked at him, and then, without making 
any answering salute, turned away and passed out 
of view. Garth fancied she moved with a more 
stately step than was her wont. Madge was always 
graceful as a panther, but she could hardly be called 
dignified. 
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The artist resumed his packing in a state of 
mind midway between exhilaration and perplexity. 
Every true lover believes that he believes the woman 
of his choice to be perfection. If then she dawns 
upon him in a new light, delightfully transcending 
his past knowledge of her, he feels bound to be 
jealous of his own former opinion of her. He must 
be displeased that she pleases him more than at the 
beginning: and yet how can he slight the new- 
comer without doubly forsaking her predecessor ? 

Entangled in this whimsical quandary, Qarth all 
at once heard himself addressed from behind by a 
courteoup male voice, which, despite its courtesy, 
impressed him with a feeling of distrust and aver- 
sion. He turned about with a kind of indignation, 
but what he saw so far modified his emotion as to 
make him bow very politely. 

A lady and gentleman were standing together on 
the turf tliat sloped to the beach. The latter had 
much the advantage in years over his companion, 
though he still might have passed for forty. His 
appearance was rather prepossessing than otherwise, 
and his bearing was at once affable and polished. 
At the same time, his effect was slightly contradic- 
tory. His forehead might, with a trifle more arch 
and height about the temples, have been called noble. 
The brow was level and handsome, but the eyes 
were veiled behind a pair of bluish- tinted glasses 
set in tortoise-shell : which glasses had a polish of 
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their own that was somewhat too obtrusive. The 
nose which they bestrode, though a trifle too long, 
was perhaps the most unexceptionable feature in 
the face ; it was straight and delicately moulded. 
The whole countenance had a Jewish cast, which 
enhanced rather than detracted from its cultured 
aspect. The lower part of the visage was undecipher- 
able, owing to the fact that the stranger wore a 
mqustache^ a pair of whiskers, and an imperial, each 
of which' grew independently, and were separately 
unimpeachable; but taken together destroyed one 
another's effect. 

The gentleman was dressed in a quiet but fash- 
ionably-cut suit of tweed, and held in his hand a 
soft Italian-looking felt hat. In the other hand he 
carried a short pliable cane, which the spurs on his 
neatly-fitting boots argued a riding-whip. These 
boots, which reached to the knee, gave the lower 
part of the figure a dapper air contrasting oddly 
with the unassuming elegance of the gentleman's 
upper half. How came the owner of so fair a fore- 
head to be supported upon so sportive a pair of legs ? 
The inconsistency would have been unaccountable 
but for that triple growth of beard, which somewhat 
prepared the mind for other vagaries. 

The stranger's first address, while perfectly civil, 
had been couched in the tone of a superior. But on 
encountering Garth's glance he seemed, by some 
imperceptible process, to shift his standpoint. He 
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smiled behind his glasses, tapped his boot with his 
riding- whip, and returned the artist's bow. 

** Pardon us, sir," he said. "We have intruded 
unceremoniously ; but, frankly, we " 

"Can you direct us how to get back to Urm- 
hurst V interposed the young lady, in a low but very 
distinct tone. She looked at Garth as she spoke, 
and their glances met. Qarfch so far forgot his 
manners as to stare for several moments without 
making any reply. At length the young lady 
turned away with a haughty movement of the lips 
and eyebrows, and seemed about to retire. 

"1 beg your pardon!" exclaimed the artist im- 
mediately; "yes, I can take you to Urmhurst, if 
you'll wait till I get this easel packed. I was going 
there myself." 

" Ah ! thanks," said the bearded gentleman. 
" Elinor, my dear, y oull wait ? since our friend is 
so kind as to offer to guide us. I used to be 
familiar with these woods myself when a boy," he 
continued to Garth ; " but, ah 1" putting on his hat 
and shaking his head with a melancholy smile, " one 
forgets, you know — one forgets. And yet it begins 
to come back to me ; yes, yes !• I believe I bathed 
in this very cove thirty years ago, or nearly that ; 
and caught pike (or pickerel, as you would call 
them) through the ice in winter. You are an artist, 
sir, I perceive — would you allow me ? Ah, ah ! by 
George, that's a fine effect you have caught there — 
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wonderfully true and delicate. H'm ! now might 
I ask whether you reside hereabouts, and happen 
to be personally acquainted with Mr. Cuthbert 
Urmson ? Ah ! and how is he getting on ? Is he 
quite well V 

The young lady hero interposed again, in the 
same low tone. ** Perhaps this gentleman is an 
Urmson himself." 

" My name is Garth Urmson," acknowled&^ed the 
artist, who had now finished t^ing up his bundle. 
He was thinking to himself that this indifferent and 
somewhat supercilious young lady had a good deal 
of penetration. " I have seen you before," he said 
to her, " in the crystal mirror at the Green Vaults 
in Dresden." 

" I am Miss Golightley," returned the young lady 
composedly. "I suppose this is your uncle — Mr. 
Golightley Urmson." 

" My dear, dear boy !" exclaimed the booted gen- 
tleman, stepping hastily up and tucking his whip 
under his arm in order to grasp Garth's free hand in 
both his own. His greeting was very warm. " My 
dear, dear nephew !" he repeated. 

The three now walked on together for a short time 
in silence, this unexpected recognition seeming to 
have taken the breath out of conversation. Miss 
Golightley was a little in advance, and Garth took 
the opportunity to examine her narrowly. She waa 
a trifle above the medium height, but looked taller 
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owing to her manner of carrying herself, which 
was unusually dignified. A loose scarlet jacket, 
fantastically embroidered round the edges^ was 
thrown cloakwise over her shoulders. Her face 
was of a kind more likely to command interest than 
to show it. There was nobility in it, veiled how- 
ever by an indifferent expression akin to cynicism. 
The eyes were grey, and the left one was a little 
4^maller than the other: but their shape and the 
manner in which they were set beneath the clear 
delicate brows, were such as the artist knew how to 
appreciate. The high cheekbones were rounded 
into somewhat undue prominence, and though the 
nose was small, the chin had too much decision. 
The mouth was the only technically faultless fea- 
ture : it was exquisitely curved and refined ; but the 
lips were too pale, and there was a touch of disdain 
upon them. Especially noticeable to Garth was 
the gem-like purity of the facial contours ; the lines 
were as smooth and sharp as the cutting of a cameo. 
For the rest, her slight figure gave promise of full 
womanly development; and one of her small un- 
gloved hands was bleeding from the scratch of a 
thorn, 

" It was your voice I heard across the cove V 
Garth asked^ breaking the silence. 

" Yes ; I was trying the echo. I didn't know any 
one was within hearing." 

" I liked your voice very much." 
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" I sing very well. I have had the best masters/* 
said this imperturbable young lady. 

"Your hat and cloak made me mistake you for 
some one else." 

"I saw in the village yesterday a very pretty 
girl with a hat like this, so I made over mine to re- 
semble it. She must have a great deal of taste* 
Who is she V 

"I suppose you mean Margaret Danver," said 
Garth, his colour rising a little. 

"I've seen girls not unlike her in Normandy* 
But Margaret Danver is prettier." 

" She's of French descent — Acadian." 

"Danver? Yes; the good people with whom 
you and your mother thought of taking lodgings/* 
observed Uncle Golightley, who had been walking 
along humming to himself in a preoccupied manner. 
«* A lovely child, that Maggie, as Mr. Graeme calls 
her. By-the-bye, my dear Garth, your mother was 
a Danver : yes, the same family. My mother, you 
know, was a Golightley ; and Miss Elinor here is — 
how is it, my dear ? — my mother's grandniece. So 
we call ourselves cousins, don't we, Elinor ? But, 
Garth," he went on, resting his hand affectionately 
on thfe young man's shoulder, " tell me all about 
Cuthbert — all about your dear father. Is he weU ? 
Is he happy ?" 

" He has grown old, all but his eyes and voice. 
When did you arrive, Uncle Golightley ?" 
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"Oh, yesterday, yesterday afternoon. We left 
Europe very suddenly, you see. Well, and this. 
morning Miss Elinor here insisted upon exploring 
the forest primeval and getting lost in it. Yes, she 
takes to the woods like a native, she who is next 
thing to being a native of Europe. And I, — you can 
never know. Garth," exclaimed Uncle Golightley in 
a burst of confidence, '•' how I rejoice to find myself 
here once more. By George ! but to think that 
such a solid flesh-and-blood Fact as you are should 
have whoUy come into existence since I was last at 
Urmhurst ! You know I sailed for Europe the year 
you were bom, and my good father died — dear old 
Captain Brian ! You are very like him, your face 
and build. And so you're an artist ? really a 
painter ? By George ! I envy you. Art was a 
dream of my youthful days, too ; but I couldn't do- 
it ; hadn't the physical stamina. Oh for a year of 
your arms and chest, by George ! And you're suc- 
ceeding — that goes without sajdng V 

"I manage to live, if that's what you mean," 
returned Garth gravely. "But that costs little^ 
here." 

" Ah ! Well, my dear boy, you are quite right to 
make your art an end, not a means," observed his. 
uncle, stroking forward his hair above his ears. 
"That's what I have always longed to do — tako 
what fortune sent, and be rich only in the joy of 
creating." 
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" And in the money of other people," Garth felt 
tempted to add, but he forbore. He had long since 
settled it in his mind that his unde had a moral if 
not a legal right to at least half of the property ; 
And though of late years his drafts had swallowed 
up not only the income of the family estate, but the 
greater portion of the estate itself, neither Qarth 
nor his father had hesitated about paying them. 
Oolightley had accompanied each draft with the 
assurance that it would be the last, and that the 
profits from this or that speculation would place 
them all for ever beyond the reach of want Nothing 
could be further from his intention — so he had al- 
ways declared — than permanently to possess himself 
of a dollar of the family inheritance. Doubtless he 
meant what he said ; and if he were really aware 
of any moral claim to the money he spent, his con- 
duct might be regarded as quite justifiable. Besides, 
during the last twelve months his applications had 
altogether ceased, and nothing good or bad had 
been heard of him. Perhaps the great fortune had 
at last been made, and Golightley returned to make 
the long-promised restitution. 

But Garth did not feel inclined to continue this 
particular vein of conversation, so he turned to Miss 
Elinor, and asked whether she had settled to lodge 
with Mrs. Danver. 

"Mother was going to see her to-day," replied 
the young lady. " She seemed to me an honest and 
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cleanly sort of person, and I am very much pleased 
with the girl you say is her daughter." 

This speech, quietly as it was given, nettled Garth 
exceedingly. Who was this grey-eyed, self-com- 
placent young aristocrat who presumed to speak of 
his future mother-in-law as ** honest and clean," and 
of his betrothed wife as of some pretty animal ? No 
doubt she regarded him as a country bumpkin, and 
would treat his father as an entertaining old pea- 
sant! If only she had been a man. Garth would 
have knocked her down without more ceremony. 
And yet he could understand that to a person of 
foreign education and prejudices, who had been 
bred to luxury and to a belief in caste, the rugged- 
ness of country life and appearances might be in- 
distinguishable from vulgarity. Having paused 
awhile, therefore, to give his resentment time to- 
cool, he answered with grim simplicity : 

" Honesty and cleanliness are great virtues ; many 
people are well off with only one of them, and not 
many have both." 

" I was speaking of Mrs. Danver in her capacity 
as landlady ; excuse me for forgetting that she is a 
relative of yours," said Miss Elinor ceremoniously. 

"Tve often warned you, my dear," observed 
Uncle Golightley, throwing up his chin and hand- 
ling his imperial, " that we New Englanders have 
democratic notions that will strike you harshly at 
first." 
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"I agree with what Mr. Urmson just said, 
though," rejoined she with some emphasis, and a 
faint pinkness in her clear cheeks. "I should be 
satisfied to be honest and clean myself, and that is 
all I shall require of other people." 

" Brava, brava !" cried TJncle Golightley, smiling 
and gently clapping his hands. "We'll make a 
Yankee of her yet — eh, Garth V 

Garth kept silence, but liked the supercilious 
young lady a little better. Suddenly his unde 
turned upon him and asked: 

"But didn't you say something, my dear boy,, 
about having seen us in Dresden ?" 

"I saw Miss Golightley, and an old lady and 
gentleman — Mr. and Mrs. Golightley, perhaps." 

Uncle Golightley placed a hand of gentle admoni- 
tion on Garth's arm, and then laid his long fore- 
finger on his lips. " You were misled by our dear 
Elinor's speaking of * mother,' " said he in an under- 
tone. " No : it was Mr. and Mrs. Tenterden. Elinor's 
father and mother died in Charleston of yeUow 
fever upwards of ten years ago. The Tenterdens, 
having no children, adopted her. Mrs. Tenterden^ 
by-the-bye, was a Golightley — only daughter of my 
mother's first marriage. You know, my mother was 
a widow when she came north and married Captain 
Brian ?" 

Garth believed he did know that. 

" Yes. Well then, last year came our great grief^ 
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Mr. Tenterden's death. Dear John ! dear, good 
John Tenterden ! Ah ! I shouldn't have mentioned 
this before you," he added, turning to Elinor, and 
drawing her reluctant hand tenderly under his arm. 
" Mentioning does not make it worse," said she, 
with a peculiar compression of the corners of her 
mouth. In a few moments she quietly drew away 
from her cousin's aflFectionate support, and walked 
by herself just within the verge of the trees. Go- 
lightley, who seemed under a necessity of constantly 
touching somebody, leaned once more upon Garth's 
shoulder and continued : 

" Poor John ! it was so sudden — heart-disease, 

» 

you know. A trying time. Garth, I can tell you ; 
of course it all fell on my shoulders, and, by George!" 
shaking his head with a sad smile, " I don't know 
what they'd have done without me. But, of course, 
I'd willingly have done ten times as much; for 
John — well, frankly, my dear Garth, John idolised 
me up to the day of his death ; and not only that, 
he assisted me materially at a critical momeint of 
my affairs. Poor John ! his whole immense fortune 
went almost immediately afterwards." 

" And he died in consequence ?" 

"In consequence? no, no, no — no!" said Uncle 
Golightley, adjusting his glasses. "Heart-disease 
■i— not heart-breaking; no, no !" 

" So you brought his widow and Miss Golightley 
to America V 
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" H'm ; yes. But you say you Ve been abroad/' 
returned the elder man, shaking off an apparent 
tendency to preoccupation. Tell me all about it — 
what, how, and why ; that's a good fellow !'* 

" Tt isn't much of a story. After my mother died 
I left college and took a drawing-master. Then I 
went to Europe with a chum of mine, Selwyn. 
Stayed there tiU a year ago. Now I have my 
old garret-studio. I shall be glad to show it 
you." 

" Yes," murmured his companion absently; "yes; 
thanks, thanks !" 

By this time they had reached the lichened rock 
on the border of the pine grove, where Garth had 
found the violet some hours earlier. Elinor, walk- 
ing close by the rock, saw the green leaves at its 
base, and stooped to search among them. Garth 
turned aside and joined her. 

" I plucked the last one this morning," said he ; 
" here it is in my hat-band. It isn't quite faded. 
Will you take it ?" 

" Ob, thank you !" she said, looking up at him 
with the first smile she had vouchsafed that day. 
She took the drooping flower from the artist's 
fingers, smelt it, and then fastened it carefully 
in the bosom of her dress. They walked on to- 
gether, saying nothing. Garth was rather surprised 
at what he had done ; for he had plucked the violet 
in ignorance of Miss Elinor Golightley's existence, 
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and with the intention of presenting it to a very- 
different person. 

Meanwhile Uncle Golightley was out of sight 
round a bend of the path ; but soon voices were 
heard, and Gaiiih and Elinor, coming up, found him 
in affable converse with a very beautiful young 
woman in a scarlet jacket and an oddly-shaped 
straw hat. 

" Your cousin — Miss Danver," said Elinor quickly. 

Garth answered slowly, " I had forgotten her; or 
rather, I thought she had forgotten me." 




CHAPTER XXV. 



A QUESnON OF PRIVILEGE. 

Q H ! Gartb," cried Uncle Golightley, glancing 
at his nephew with airy playfubiess, 
"you see Miss Margaret and I have 
found each other out without your help, 
haven't we, Margaret ? By George ! you rogue," 
laughingly tapping Garth's shoulder with his whip, 
" no wonder you stick to your woods if this is the 
sort of flower that grows there !" 

Garth seemed at first inclined to take this hadi- 
nage rather sombrely ; but Madge wore to<day her 
loveliest aspect, and it was impossible to see her 
without delighL She was about Elinor's height 
and her lightsome, roundly-moulded figure expressed 
vigour as well as grace. Her attire was piquant 
and original — quite at variance with the fashion, 
but artfully enhancing the beauties of the wearer's 
face and form. Her quilted satin petticoat was short 
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enough to reveal a paiij of slim, arched feefc, and its 
blackness contrasted brightly witb the red stockings. 
The light-coloured over-skirt was gathered up and 
puffed out at the sides, and open down the front of 
the body ; the sleeves were tight above the elbow 
and fell open below it. There was a V-shaped 
glimpse of a lovely neck, partly concealed by the 
«leeves of the scarlet jacket, which were tied loosely 
round the throat. The straw hat curtseying 
quaintly downwards over her smooth brow com- 
pleted the costume. Perhaps the influence of her 
artist lover had increased the girl's natural tendency 
to be picturesque; but few young women could 
have indulged in her solecisms either of dress or 
behaviour, without making themselves ridiculous. 
Madge was privileged by dint of her genuine origi- 
nality and fascination. 

She was a brunette ; and her beauty, great though 
it was, was intensified by the extraordinary vivid- 
ness and mobility of her expression. Her dark eyes 
were of a long oval shape, and she seemed able to 
see all round herself without turning her head. 
Her face, without noticeable movement, could indi- 
cate a thousand subtle shades of meaning. Her 
manner one moment effervesced with gay audacity; 
anon it would become demurely undemonstrative ; 
and yet again it would be graced by innumerable 
winning flatteries and caresses. A slight Frenchy 
flavour was still perceptible in all she said and did, 
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and perhaps this, and an occasional touch of nai'vo 
rusticity, aided her escape from, ordinary standards 
of criticism. But she had few detractors now, the 
villagers had come round to Parson Graeme's opinion 
— ^that her mere charm was her sufficient excuse for 
being. Madge Danvers grew not on every tree ! 

" Mrs. Tenterden came to see mother," said this 
lovely creature, addressing Garth a little shyly in 
the presence of his new friends, and at the same 
time half meeting Elinor's point-blank glance with 
a timid smile. " We've been showing her the rooms,, 
and she's been saying which she would have. And 
she says she'll come to us if Miss Golightley did not 
object," continued Madge, now turning more directly 
to Elinor, with a prettily apologetic air. 

" And leaves me altogether out of the question,'^ 
exclaimed Uncle Golightley, humorously counter- 
feiting indignation. "Ah, that's the way you 
women treat grey-haired old boys like me ! Well, 
Garth, you're a man and a nephew, you won't re- 
fuse a roof to your old uncle, will you V 

" It would be strange if you went anywhere else,'* 
returned the young man cordially. *'I expect a 
great deal of benefit, too, from your criticism and 
suggestions. Though, I tell you fairly, I have an 
opinion of my own on some things." 

" Thanks — double thanks, my dear nephew," cried 
Uncle Golightley, laughing and turning his eyes 
from Garth to Elinor, and from her to Madge. " I 
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should have had no peace of mind, you know, lodg- 
ing in the same house with two such incomparable 
ladies fair. Even Urmhurst may not put me far 
enough out of the reach of temptation !" 

Madge's mischievous dark. eyes sparkled at this 
gallantry, though she kept her face otherwise 
demure. Elinor turned her head aside with a 
slightly contemptuous movement of the upper lip, 
which Garth, who happened to be looking at her, 
was glad to see; for he thought his uncle's sally 
was in rather poor taste. 

" How soon can we come to you. Miss Danver ?'* 
Elinor asked abruptly. 

" Oh, you will come then ?" cried Madge eagerly. 
" I'm so glad. Oh, to-day, if you like." 

"Well, I do like," replied Elinor, smiling a 
little. 

Madge pressed her hands quickly together, with 
an exclamation of pleasure, Elinor's mouth softened 
still more, as she continued : 

"But I should ask you, first, whether you or 
your mother will be disturbed by my music ? I 
play on the violin." 

" The violin !" exclaimed Madge, in unaffected 
surprise ; " oh, how — delightful ! Why, I thought 
only men played on the violin 1" 

They all smiled at this, and Uncle Golightley 
said, "Ah, my dear child, you'll see the world some 
day, if I'm not much mistaken, and then you'll find 

18—2 
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out that you women are robbing us of our masculine 
prerogatives, one after another." 

"I was expecting you earlier/* Garth remarked 
to Madge. 

" I was busy, you know," she answered, stepping 
close to him and twisting a button of his coat 
while she spoke. " Then Mrs. Tenterden said that 
Miss Golightley and — and Uncle Golightley," with 
a sidelong glance at that gentleman, '' had gone to 
the lake ; and I thought that if you all met, and 
you wanted to take your uncle to Urmhurst, I 
might show Miss Golightley the way to our house. 
So I came." 

" Thank you — that is just what I wanted," said 
Elinor. " Shall we go now ?" 

Madge went up to the reserved young lady, took 
her by the hand as a child might have done, and 
said, " Come !" 

Elinor had a momentary impulse to draw her 
hand back; but Madge's clasp was so soft and 
winning, and her eyes so soft and ingenuous, as not 
to be resisted. With a blush, therefore, and a cor- 
responding relenting in her whole manner, she 
yielded. 

Hereupon Uncle Golightley put his arm through 
Garth's, and affected to huny off with him in 
despair. 

" Let's get away !" he exclaimed. " I own myself 
beaten. That Margaret of yours has won over, in 
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four minutes, the woman who's been intractable to 
me almost as many years ! Witchcraft, by George ! 
the witchery of woman !" 

But Garth was again unresponsive; the episode 
had touched him differently. He did not altogether 
like to see Elinor Golightley's reserve overborne, 
even by his own Madge. 

The party were now at the fork of the path, one 
branch of which led to Urmhurst, the other to 
the village. Golightley faced round towards the 
two young ladies, and lifted his hat in picturesque 
salute. 

" Addio, fair lassies ! we part friends. A rivederci ! 
as the Florentines say.*' He stepped in front of 
them, and flowed on in his easy tones, " Elinor, tell 
mamma I'll be with her in the course of the after- 
noon to oversee the moving. Margaret, you won't 
mind if an elderly, respectable Uncle Golightley 
... eh ?" he bent forward and kissed her cheek. 

She screamed " Oh!" and clung to Elinor's hand as 
if for protection. Golightley, however, did not read 
displeasure in her laughing eye; although Garth 
(who had his perversities, and was feeling rather 
fierce at such free behaviour) was partly appeased 
by a lightning glance of comic repugnance which 
she somehow or other contrived to despatch in his 
direction at the same moment. Thus, in a very 
awkward predicament, Madge's nimble tact and self- 
possession recommended her to each of three very 
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dissimilar persons. An ordinary woman would have 
offended them all, and made herself ridiculous into 
the bargain. 

In thinking over this incident, Garth was puzzled 
to account for his own mental attitude. Instead of 
sympathetic indignation at maiden sanctities in- 
vaded (as just before with far slighter cause in 
Elinor's behalf), he had felt only anger at the in- 
fringement of his own rights. Tet Madge, to his 
best knowledge and belief, was pure and modest as 
Elinor or any other woman could be. Was it pos- 
sible then that she might, without detriment or 
dishonour, allow liberties which Elinor could not 
modestly have tolerated ? And if so, did it follow 
that Elinor's was the higher nature? or was Madge's 
the fuller and more comprehensive, able to think 
and do things which the colder and narrower tem- 
perament must abjure ? So Garth would fain be- 
lieve. 




CHAPTER XXVI. 



aABACTERISTICS. 



^EANWHILE he and his uncle were jog- 
ging along the wood-path together with 
every appearace of amity, the two yonng 
women having turned oS villagewards. 
Oolightley, after informing himself as to the present 
condition of Urmhurst and the neighbourhood, began 
to talk about himself in a manner which Garth, de- 
spite his irritation, could not but feel was humor- 
ous and entertaining. It would appear that his 
companion had lived a life of no ordinary scope and 
distinction. His creed smacked of the companioa- 
ship of gods : he knew them all and called them by 
their first names, often preceded by a pungent de- 
scriptive epithet. He knew the politics of Europe, 
and his coansel had given wealth to a Rothschild, 
or saved the kingdom of a monarch. Many a 
&mous name in art and literature had he helped to 
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its renown. He touched lightly, tiioogh ever wiUi 
an air of authority, upon aesthetic topics. Colture 
was his divinity, he her high-priest Beneath his 
unruffled shirt-front abode in harmony the souls of 
artist, author, sculptor, scholar, and epicure. In 
sober earnest^ Golightley Urmson was a clever and 
even brilliant man, of observation wide and hungry, 
if not alwajrs accurate ; shrewd and not without 
tact ; hard to embarrass or put down. His style of 
narration, when he was in the vein, was engaging 
even when it moved the listener to smile a little. 
He loved approbation, and when he thought himself 
believed in he overflowed with an airy kind of good- 
fellowship. He manifestly, and not unjustly, prided 
himself upon his astuteness and insight ; yet a per- 
son of less ability, who had been acquainted with 
his foibles, might easily have mocked him to his 
unconscious face. Self-centred men too seldom take 
the precaution to look at themselves from an out- 
side point of view; and can be sceptical about 
anything except the sincerity of their companions^ 
homage. 

By-and-by some peculiar feature of the land- 
scape forced itself on Uncle Golightley's attention, 
and led him to speak of his earlier days. 

" I never could decide, Garth," he remarked in 
his languid, superior, enlightened way, drawing his 
hand down over his face with a slow, self-admiring 
gesture, " I never could quite make up my mind 
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what place in the world was worthiest for me to filL 
Mjr father, dear good man that he was, wanted me 
to go into business. No doubt I had business 
talents — splendid ones ; but I shrank, you know, — 
recoiled from the idea of binding myself up for life 
in a ledger ! Money making, in the gross sense, was 
always hateful to me. What I craved, as I tell you, 
was education — culture ! Well, I had, at one time, 
a passion for college ; but when I came to look into 
it, I saw it was not for me. I was a natural, a bom 
scholar; but I demanded first of all freedom, ex- 
pansion ! I remember writing to the President of 
Harvard, and putting it to him whether that place 
deserved the name of university where each student 
might not study in his own way and at his own 
leisure ? But he was too narrow to see the thing 
as I saw it, and I was obliged to give it up ! I saw 
then that I must seek in the grand university of the 
world all that our pigmy institutions could not fur- 
nish. Well, I came to Europe. There were some 
painful episodes connected with my departure. My 
dear father was — ^yes, Glarth, why shouldn't you 
hear it I — ^he was unjust, cruelly unjust to me. Yet 
I never gave him cause for anger. Ah, well, it's 
over now, forgiven if not forgotten. B ut, by George \ 
I've suffered V 

** But you're glad to be at home again V 
GoUghtley took off his hat and passed his fingers 
wearily through his hair. ''No one can have stronger 
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home-instincts than I have," said he ; " none could 
look forward more yearningly to the rest and peace 
that only home can bring. But a man who has 
lived as I have lived can seldom feel what you 
young people call gladness. There's too much bitter 
knowledge — too much — But what am I about !*' he 
exclaimed, suddenly altering his dejected tone, 
^' piling the weight of my hypochondriacal phi- 
losophy on your young shoulders. Glad to get 
home ? Yes, and I mean to stay here !" 

*' And the ladies too V 

"Now, old fellow," laughed Golightley, "not too 
much concern about my ladies, if you please! Great 
God ! if your native ladies aren't enough for you, 
you're hard to satisfy. However, I'll tell you some- 
thing about them. I met John Tenterden — crude, 
good-hearted, thick-bodied, old millionaire — in Ger- 
many. Got acquainted quite by accident, you 
know. A good old fellow, but no culture — oh, not 
a, vestige of it. Garth !" 

" Has Mrs. Tenterden got any T 

" Mildred — ah, Mildred is a fine woman I Natu- 
rally clever ; southern bred, and has her eccentrici- 
ties, her little ruggedneases of speech and manner. 
Lovely to talk with, though, she has so much infor- 
mation." 

" She is not a young woman V 

" Oh, Mildred is all of sixty, perhaps sixty-five. 
She and Cuthbert must be about of an age. But 
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she don't look it; dark hair and eyes, erect, full 
host, fine figure of a woman ! But you should have 
seen her astonishment when I claimed her as my 
sister ! Till that moment she had supposed that her 
mother and mine had met her death by accident or 
violence in the latter part of 1803. She had come 
north in that year, you know, to find Captain Brian, 
and had so contrived her flight as to lead to the 
belief that she'd been killed." 

" Father told me that she had been in love with 
my grandfather long before ; and had afterwards 
married her cousin in the belief that he was dead. 
It's a strange story. Such constancy seems un- 
natural." 

" A woman with a crotchet in her head is an un- 
accountable being," said Golightley, trimming his 
moustache. "Well, Mildred was about seventeen, 
and just married, when her mother disappeared. 
By-the-bye, Mildred's marriage will show you the 
sort of woman she is. She wouldn't have John, 
though he'd offered himself half a dozen times, until 
one day he lost every penny he had in the world. 
Then what did she do but offer herself and her for- 
tune to him!* 

" Very good of her." 

" Oh, she's a darling ! But I was going to tell 
you about Elinor. They'd come abroad chiefly to 
educate her. And by George ! Garth, there never 
was a girl better educated, or with finer natural 
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abilities, or who said less about them, than Elinor 
Golightley !" 

" She looks rather cynical ** 

" Ah ! that kind of woman, that fine sensitive 
organisation, is so seldom at peace with itself. 
Until she met me she'd never known a human being 
who really understood her. Then, losing her father 
and mother just when she was becoming most pas- 
sionately attached to them, you know, and coming 
among strangers, uncongenial in spite of their kind- 
ness ; then again, having no desire ungratified ex- 
cept the all-important desire for some being 
worthy of her love and able intelligently to sympa- 
thise with her; I tell you, I only wonder she 
isn't a greater cynic than she is. But under 
my influence she was losing all that, when 
poor John's death put her back a little tempera- 

rily." 

" Music is her resource, I suppose ?" 

" Why that voice of hers, my dear Garth," said 
Golightley in a confidential undertone, " that voice 
is simply — unique ! Some of the first masters have 
told me that it is, in some respects, superior to any- 
thing else off" the stage or on it. They were all wild 
about her, and there was one fellow in Dresden 
whom I thought I should have trouble with. He 
taught her for three months and worshipped the 
ground she walked on. One day he burst into the 
parlour where John and Mildred and I were sittings 
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and burst into tears. He said the thought of that 
voice being lost to the world was breaking his heart; 
and what was more, that he adored her, and would 
follow her round the world till she agreed to marry 
him ! • By George ! you ought to have seen Mildred. 
She drew herself up like a regiment of cavalry. 
' My good gracious alive, John ! is the man mad V 
Just then in came Elinor. She walked up to the 
writing-table with an air as if she owned mankind, 
and a devilish cold sarcastic expression about the 
eyes and mouth. ' Come here, Herr Skalier,' says 
she. Down the poor devil plumps upon his knees, 
not knowing what was coming. She took out her 
purse. ' Our month is not quite up, Herr Skalier, 
but m pay you now, if you please. Count that 
and see if it's right, and then sign your name here;' 
and she dipped a pen in ink and held it to him. By 
George ! Garth, I turned pale — I turned pale ! Well, 
that's the sort of woman she is !" 

" Quite unlike Mrs. Tenterden." 

"Ha! ha! and only eighteen at the time, too. 
But she's a' Captain,' as Mildred would say. How- 
ever, most people fall in love with Mildred before 
they do with Elinor. Well, she set her foot down 
that she'd have no more singing-masters; she'd been 
fond of the violin before, and from that time she 
took to it altogether ; and to-day she's as supreme 
with that as she used to be with her voice. I tell 
you, Garth, she has but to say the word, and she 
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might command a fortune from any director in 
Europe I" 

Garth shook his head ; the idea of Elinor on the 
public stage was repugnant to him. 

" Of course such a thing isn't to be thought of" 
resumed Golightley ; " though she'd be as safe there, 
with that devilish cold eye of hers, as in her own 
boudoir. But oh/' caressing his cheek, "we hope 
she's reserved for a happier, tenderer destiny than 
that !" 

Garth drew his eyebrows slowly together ; then, 
to change the subject, made some inquiry as to Mr. 
Tenterden's late loss of fortune. 

"There was a mystery about that," replied his 
uncle, with a short laugh. " Nobody seemed to know 
what became of the money. John had asked me, 
some time before, to take charge of the estate for 
him. I told him I couldn't accept the responsibility. 
He said his former agent had died, and that he him- 
self knew no more about business than a child 
(which was true enough) ; and he implored me to 
advise him as a friend, or if not that, then as Mil- 
dred's brother, since all the money really belonged 
to her. I was the more grieved to refuse, because I 
knew how much I might have done for him. Why, 
Garth, I remember standing in 1844 on the floor of 
the House of Commons talking with William Ewart 
Gladstone — one of the greatest financial geniuses 
that ever lived. I'd been dropping some hints 
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about the forthcoming budget, and William was so 
startled by my insight into the thing, that he turned 
to me and said, ' Mr. Urmson, if you were a member 
of this House we might look forward to the financial 
future of the country with confidence !' But as I 
was saying, just before John's disaster came about, 
a rather curious thing happened, which I was glad 
of on his account as well as my own. Ah ! what's 
that on the hill ? is that our old Urmhurst V 

They had emerged from the woods, and there 
stood the venerable mansion, dark, solid, and square 
against the sky, moored between its mighty chim- 
neys ; the many-paned windows glanced blue, while 
the dense oak foliage of the porch wore a sullen 
crimson colour. The projecting eaves and gabled 
dormers cast their shadows downwards beneath 
the midday sun. Uncle Golightley made a long 
pause. 

" Where is your studio, Garth ?" he asked. 

" In the north-east corner of the garret." 

"In the garret — the old garret ! Do you know, I 
spent a good deal of my time in that garret, when I 
was a boy. Pulling over musty old papers ; I don't 
suppose there was a single document that I didn't 



examine." 



« 



Did you expect to find some ancient deed of 
land, or forgotten will ?" 

" Ha 1 ha ! Well, I dare say I was romantic 
enough for that. Odd, if you and I had both found 
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our fortunes in that old garret — I with my docu- 
ments and you with your canvases. Tell me, Garth, 
you have good eyes, who is standing under the 
porch ?" 

" That's our old cook, Nikomis." 

" Nikomis ! an Indian name. Who is she ?" 

" No one knows much about her. She has lived 
with us more than ten j^ears. I have taken her 
portrait ; she's a picturesque old savage." 

" How our forefathers would have stared to hear 
that an Indian would one day be domiciled at 
Urmhurst ! Does the old lady know whose bones 
underlie that stone she's standing on V 

" She often looks grim enough to be the incarna- 
tion of their revenge," said Garth, smiling. "Ill 
christen my portrait * Our Fury !' " 

A silvery-haired figure at this moment turned 
the corner of the house, walking slowly with his 
hands behind him, and a slight stoop in the shoul- 
ders. Golightley caught Garth by the arm. " Can 
that be Cuthbert?" he exclaimed. "Good God! is 
that white-headed old man Cuthbert Urmson V 

" Is he so old V* asked Garth falteringly. 

" Good God 1" repeated Golightley, snatching off 
his tinted glasses, and thereby revealing a peculiar 
cast in one of his eyes ; " my poor brother Cuth- 
bert ! Garth . . . what do you think he'll say to 
me?" 




CHAPTEK XXVII. 



THE FIRESIDE. 

^T XJrmliurat, that night, there waa an un- 
usual scene. It had fallen suddenly cold 
after sunset, and the mighty kitchen 
hearth had been cleared of the movable 
iroD stove, kept to facilitate cooking operations, and 
the first great Sre of the season had been kindled 
upon it. The rude stump of a hemlock-tree nearly 
six feet in girth, was brought in by Garth on a 
wheelbarrow, and cunningly built into place with 
a substructure and abattis of smaller logs, dry 
branches, brushwood and shavings, and the whole 
set going by a skilfully applied match. With much 
crackling and whispering, the £ames fastened 
hastily to their work, climbing from the smaller to 
the larger sticks with ever increasing power and 
relish, until the under-side of the hemlock itself 
began to flush red-hot from the multitudinous soft 
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lapping of the fiery tongaes, which corroded while 
seeming to caress. Anon came sharp dry detona- 
tions^ and a babbling and stewing of sap from the 
ends of the huge stump ; the welded smoke and 
flame hurtled upwards, and the spacious fireplace 
radiated such an abundance of heat that only one 
or two of the seven persons sitting round about 
could endure to face it steadily. 

But love of a noble fire is so deep and universal 
in the human heart that it must correspond to some 
essential human quality. There is no better com- 
pany, for it talks to each one in the language he 
loves best — ^helps the wit to be brilliant, and the 
silent man to hold his tongue with a good grace ; is 
as fitting to a savage's cave as to an emperor's 
palace, and can never be in bad taste or out of 
fashion. It roars and frolics and devours, and tosses 
daringly aloft into the blackness of the chimney, 
even as the vital principle of existence flouts the 
hollowness of death. It humours our joy or sadness, 
but creates neither, being mere life without heart 
or soul ; perhaps it suits best with that pensive 
mood which is often nearer to enjoyment than en- 
joyment itself. 

The TJrmhurst fireplace, with its room-like 
breadth and depth, must have been large, even for 
the age in which it was built. Standing within it, 
on a clear afternoon, and looking upwards through 
the shaft of the chimney, stars could be discerned in 
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the oblong patch of sky above. There was no 
mantelpiece, but, instead, a great hemispherical 
canopy of stonework projected outwards, like a 
supplementary sort of roof; and there was some 
ornamentation in the way of old smok6-darkened 
Dutch tiles, inlaid here and there, and, within 
the recess, half a dozen sooty iron hooks and 
festooned chaias recalled the primitive methods of 
cookery. 

The fireplace was built of brick, all but the 
hearthstone, a roughly-hewn piece of granite, its 
inequalities polished by the shuffling feet of full 
seven generations of Urmhui*st cooks. As for the 
kitchen itself, it was large and lofty, and dark- 
somely picturesque; wainscoted breast-high with 
black oak, and traversed as to the ceiling by two 
gigantic beams made out of irregularly squared 
trunks of oak trees, gradually narrowing in breadth 
from one end to the other. The half of the floor 
adjoining the front window was raised above the 
rest by a step some six inches in height; and the 
long massive table, whose legs passed through the 
planking and descended into the cellar like the 
masts of a ship, was made with a corresponding 
joy half-way down its length. 

Beyond the fireplace a narrow passage-way led to 
the back entrance of the kitchen, passing the head 
of the cellar stairs on the right. The walls were 
diversified with shelves of glistening crockery, and 
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here and there a closet door. All these details, 
however, were but indistinctly discernible in the 
gambolling firelight, which, indeed, was less con- 
cerned in giving these prominence than in causing 
the seven shadows of those who sat so quietly 
around the hearth to dance an extravag&,nt fan- 
dango — leaping from floor to ceiling, bobbing and 
beckoning to one another like grotesque goblins, 
and darting to and fro with superhuman agility; 
all this phantasmagoric wAlee being accompanied by 
a breathless stillness that rendered it oddly impres- 
sive. 

" Ah ! how it all comes back to me," said one of 
the party at length : " bless you ! I used to make 
just such fires as that, when I was a boy, on this 
very hearth. Delightful — isn't it, Mildred? — this 
primitive flavour about everything ! I knew you'd 
enjoy it." 

The lady addressed had been leaning back in her 
chair, posed in a stately, luxurious attitude that 
seemed natural to one of her statuesque proportions. 
She laughed good-naturedly, and answered, smooth- 
ing down her black dress with one hand : 

"Oh, we have fires and fireplaces like this in 
Virginia, too : I dare say you know, Mr. Urmson ? 
This is splendid, though, I'm sure, and I suppose 
the people here need great fires more than we do, 
the winters are so cold." 

"But she never saw a hearthstone like this in 
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Virginia — did she, Cuthbert? Come, you're our 
historian, tell us about it ! It*s a component part 
of New Hampshire, isn't it ?" 

" It goes down through the cellar, at all events/' 
said Mr. Urmson. " When the foundations of the 
house were digging, this great bottomless rock 
seemed very much in the way, and the faint-hearted 
ones, who were terribly afraid of the ghost of the 
dead Indian, wanted to abandon the site and go 
elsewhere. But Captain Neil would not, and by * 
turning the plan of his house a little more to the 
southward, he brought the top of the rock into the 
kitchen fireplace. Then he reduced it to the proper 
level by cutting a thick slice off it, and so killed 
three birds with one stone ; for there was a hearth 
ready made, and as for the slice, it served both as a 
tombstone to keep down the ghost, and as a thresh- 
hold for the house. But Mrs. Tenterden will think 
she is living in a ghost- story if she hears any more 
Urmhurst legends to-night," added he, looking at 
her with his keen grave smile. 

*' Oh, mercy !" exclaimed Mrs. Tenterden, more 
good-naturedly than ever, " I'm sure I don't mind t 
at all." 

" It was good to make a hearthstone of a piece of 
the solid earth," observed a low sober-toned young 
voice from Mr. Urmson's right hand. 

" I think so too," said he, turning towards her. 
" It's like a bond between the heart of the house 
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and the heart of nature. I like to believe that to 
the end of time this savage old rock can never quite 
forget the years it spent amidst us, with our joys 
and follies, and griefs and deaths. Here it will 
stand when Urmhurst, and even this famous Yankee 
nation of ours, have dissolved into dust and vapour. 
But something human wiU have melted into it, and 
that is better than engraving inscriptions on 
obelisks for strangers to be curious about five thou- 
sand years hence." 

" Now, Cuthbert, lad, do you tell the stories, and 
leave the preaching to me — haw, haw ! — it's my 
business — ^haw, haw, ho ! I don't believe this good 
lady here, nor Miss there beside you, understands 
how a bit of granite can remember folks, any better 
than I do ! and I was ninety-five last birth- 
day, ma'am, so that needn't trouble you — eh ? 
ha, ha !" 

No one could resist the hoary geniality of this 
grufi-spoken old colossus, who seemed himself more 
ancient than the rocky womb of the land that bore 
him. 

Mrs. Tenterden laughed heartily, and said : 
" Well, I suppose I am a pretty stupid old woman 
about such things." Mr. Urmson arched his eye- 
brows. 

"The parson," said he, "is even more envious 
than stupid. I hope he may live to outgrow it ; 
and if Miss Golightley had not made me forget 
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myself by giving me a text, I should not have 
provoked him." 

"But tell me, Uncle Golightley," said Madge, 
who sat between him and Garth, "is it certainly 
true that the Indian is buried under the thresh- 
hold ? Has nobody ever looked under it, to 
see r 

"People who look under gravestones," observed 
Garth, as his uncle did not immediately reply, 
"are apt to find a curse buried there, if nothing 
else/' 

Besides the seven persons whose shadows were 
flickering about the fire-lighted kitchen, there 
was an eighth present, — a silent, self-contained, 
stoical individual, wrapped in a dark shawl, and 
smoking a short cutty pipe. It was old Nikomis, 
the cook, who had sat and smoked thus for thg last 
ten years, and who, it appeared, was not to be 
frightened away by unusual company. She was 
so far removed within the chimney corner that, 
although the wrinkled coppery skin of her broad 
grim face received the intensest glow of the fire, 
no shadow was cast into the room beyond. She 
sat with her arms folded, and the pipe stuck in the 
corner of her mouth, and from pipe and mouth 
alike jets of smoke issued at stated intervals ; but 
for this she might have been a statue or a mummy, 
so far as any sign of life was concerned. Hitherto 
she had neither taken part in the conversation^ 
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nor even seemed to be aware of it. But at Madge's 
idle question she partly turned, and pushing aside 
■with one dark knotted talon the swath of greyish- 
black hair which hung down beside her face, fixed 
her narrow black eyes upon the fresh and lovely 
girl. 

Garth, sitting between, observed these two 
women with an artist's eye for contrast. While 
marvelling at the breadth of a human nature which 
could include two such diverse beings under 
one category, the fantastic notion occurred to him, 
whether any imaginable freak of destiny could ever 
cause their several thoughts or desires to run for 
one moment in the same channel. Madge, it was 
true, had been known to entrap Nikomis into 
something like conversation, and even to efiect an 
entry to the old Indian's wigwam in the garret, 
which was closed against every one else. But this 
must have been due rather to their intense dissi- 
milarity, mental and spiritual -as well as physical, 
than to any direct sympathy between them. The 
notion went and came in a breath, and then Garth 
made his rejoinder to Madge. Nikomis thereupon 
gave vent to a guttural " Ugh !" and turning again 
to the fire, resumed her impassive smoking as 
before. 

" The old lady agrees with you, Garth," remarked 
his father — for Nikomis's habitual silence had for 
years brought her to be spoken about in her own 
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presence as if she were deaf or out of the way — 
"I have always believed that the murdered warrior, 
as well as the original old Sachem, were ancestors of 
hers, and this confirms it." 

" My good fathers ! Mr. Urmson," cried Mrs. 
Tenterden, with an accent of anxiety, "what — 
why — I shouldn't think it would be safe ! at least," 
she added, lowering her voice behind her fan, 
"the Indians down in Virginia are perfectly 
awful." 

" Oh ! Mildred," murmured Golightley, letting 
his hand fall softly upon hers, " you are simply the 
most delicious woman, in the world— isn't she, 
Cuthbert ? Oh, itll be charming to watch you 
two." 

"Nikomis stays here, Mrs. Tenterden," said 
Cuthbert, entirely unmoved, "because the place 
belongs to her. I wish to atone for the wrong 
my forefather did hers. She is a lady, and 
appreciates my motive; and even should justice 
require my scalp at her hands, no personal feel- 
ing would be engendered either on her part or 



mine." 



The idea of Mr. Urmson being scalped by his 
cook caused Mrs. Tenterden to fold her statuesque 
arms with a shudder. 

"But why do you think she is one of those 
Indians instead of any other ?" she asked. 
. " It saves so much trouble. If I believed she 
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was some one else, how could I believe I was repair- 
ing my ancestoi's' misdeeds T 

The good-natured attempt which Mrs. Ten- 
terden made to catch the drift of this remark 
put the scalping out of her mind; and before 
she could recur to it, Golightley had taken up 
the conversation at the point where Garth had 
left it. 

"By-the-bye, Garth," he began affably, "aren't 
you laying down the law rather broadly as regards 
that matter of opening graves ? My notion was that' 
an old tomb was one of the likeliest of places for 
stumbling on some forgotten treasure in." 

" If there's a fortune under our doorstep, it can't 
be meant for us," returned the young man. " We 
should probably stumble on some proof of our 
never having had a claim even to such fortune as 
we possess." 

"Oh, then let us not look!" exclaimed Madge,, 
with a naiveU that drew forth a general smile. 
"Besides — there are the ghosts. Are there any 
ghosts do you think. Miss Elinor ?" 

" It seems as if there might be to-night," said 
Elinor, with a half-playful apprehensiveness of 
eyes and tone, and a slight nervous shrugging of 
the shoulders. 

" Ghosts ? to be sure there are !" affirmed Uncle 
Golightley. " I wonder, now, whether I ever told 
any of you a ghostly experience of my own, which 
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happened to me in this very house, when I was 
a mere boy — thirty years ago ? I don't believe 
I ever did. Well, now, this is just the place and 
time for a ghost story — ^let me see if I can re- 
member it !" 




CHAPTER XXVin. 



ooliqhilet's bouble. 



HEBE was a general movemeDt of atten- 
tion, and Golightley began : 

" Yes — I was between twelve and 
fifteen years old then. Cuthbert, you 
were away in Europe at that time and I was living 
here alone with the Capta-in, and being about as 
unhappy aa I knew how to be, I suppose. I was 
much in the garret, partly to be out of the way, 
and partly because I enjoyed rummaging over the 
old chests of papers. It's curious, as I was remark- 
ing to you this morning. Garth, what an attraction 
that garret has had for our family one way or 
another." 

" I recollect I used to haunt it before you were 
born," remarked Cuthbert; "but I never saw the 
ghost." 
"He appeared first to me," rejoined Golightley, 
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stroking his face ; " bat there's no reason, so far as 
I know, why he should not appear hereafter to 
other people. Well, one day — one day, Miss Mar- 
garet, with your black eyes — I had stayed in this 
garret until near dusk, and was just going to shut 
up the chest and depart, when my eye happened to 
light upon a document folded in triangular shape, 
which I couldn't remember having seen before. It 
was a parchment, very worn along the folds, and 
crumpled at the comers, and discoloured in several 
places as if it were either very old, or had been 
carried about a great deal in somebody's pocket* 
I took it to the window — for it was getting pretty 
dark, you know — and found some half-erased writing 
on the back — I could make nothing of that, and said 
to myself* I'll look inside. But on trying to open 
it, I found it was carefully sealed along the edges 
with seven wafers — four blue and three red ones. 

"I was thinking whether or not it would be 
wrong for me to open it, when all at once I felt 
there was some one in the garret with me ! I was 
scared for a minute : I was standing with my face 
to the window, and the idea of turning round was 
disagreeable, I can tell you ! However, I had to 
turn at last, and sure enough there was somebody 
squatting down beside the chest of papers I had 
just left. 

" I looked at him, at first, only in surprise. There 
was not much light to see him by, and he had his 
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back towards xne> still I fancied there was some- 
thing familiar about him. Gradually I noticed that 
he appeared to be about my own age and size ; not 
only that, but the clothes he wore were just like 
those I had on. His hair — as nearly as I could 
make out — was about as long as mine, and curled 
in the same way. And, by George! his way of 
pulling over the papers and holding them up to 
look at them, was so like my own way that I could 
hardly believe he was not me ! For all that, there 
was something devilish about him, as if some evil 
spirit was amusing himself with mimicking me. 
After I got over my surprise a little, I began to feel 
— rnot frightened, exactly, but indignant ! 

" I didn't move or say anything, but stood watch- 
ing him ; and though it grew darker, I saw him 
more clearly in the darkness than in the light. He 
continued pulling over the papers and peering into 
them, until at last he brought out — ^what do you 
think it was, Mildred T 

" Oh, Golightley, don't !" exclaimed Mrs. Tenter- 
den, with one of her shudders. "I declare it's 
awful !" 

" As soon as I saw it, I knew I had to deal with 
nothing human ; and another thing — I became im- 
mediately conscious of what was going on in my 
dop'pelgdnger'a mind, or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say, I felt his mind as if it was my 
own, and the thoughts he had seemed to be my 
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thoughts. Though I saw him, and knew that I 
was something distinct from him, yet I knew that 
I was possessed by him, in the same sense that 
people used to be in the witch days. And though 
I felt, so far as I had any feeling of my own left, 
that he was hideous and repulsive to the last 
degree, still I couldn't help sympathising with him, 
and looking at things from his point of view, and 
agreeing, as it were, to everything he proposed. 
But the worst of it was that I knew I was guilty of 
whatever wickedness he might meditate: I must 
consent to his crimes, and that was the same as to 
commit them himself. He had power over me !" 

" Why didn't you down on your knees, lad, and 
pray God to succour you V boomed the venerable 
parson, at this point. 

" I didn't think of it, I suppose, until it was too 
late. It was part of the ghost's infernal cunning, 
you see, to make me forget everything except him 
and what -he was doing. Well, the thing he brought 
out was a discoloured old parchment, folded in 
triangular shape, and very much worn and crumpled 
along the edges. He turned it over, and I saw, 
looking through his eyes, that something had been 
written on the back, and partly scratched out. 
Then I felt him think — ' I'll open it !' and whfen he 
(or we) made the attempt, we found it was sealed 
along the edges with seven wafers — three red and 
four blue." 
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" Why, it was something like the one you found, 
wasn't it V murmured Mrs. Tenterden. " How 
strange there should be two of them !" 

"A coincidence," remarked Cuthbert, "is often 
the strangest feature of adventures of this kind. 
Proceed, brother !" 

" The sight of those wafers," continued Golightley, 
who was sitting erect, with his elbows on the arms 
of his chair, and accenting his narrative with the 
impact of one long fore-finger against the other 
" the sight of those seven wafers, so far from making 
me hesitate* about my right to break them open, 
gave me (through the depraved heart of the doppeU 
ganger, you understand) a thrill of delight, because 
here was something unlawful to be done. And yet, 
somehow, it didn't seem wrong either, but a par- 
ticularly pleasant kind of right. At all events, 
when I saw him begin breaking the seals open, I 
approved and rejoiced exceedingly, and accepted 
the deed as my own. We violated them one by 
one, and when the parchment lay open before us, 
we had a complacent little chuckle together." 

"The Lord be merciful unto you a si nner !" rumbled 
Parson Graeme, whose venerable mind had lost the 
elasticity whereby to distinguish the impress of a 
skilfully told fiction from that of a true tale. 
Fortunately he was a Universalist, and had hoi)es 
even for so depraved a soul as Uncle Golightley's. 

" But tell me — what was in the parchment T* 
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demanded Madge, with a piquant intrepidity that 
caused a comer of Cuthbert's mouth to move 
slightly, and him to turn a quiet glance on the 
questioner. 

" What was in it, my dear child ?" returned 
Uncle Golightley, taking her hand caressingly in 
his own; "why, writing — nothing but writing!" 
The body of the writing was in an old-fashioned 
but easily legible hand ; but across the top of the 
page was one sentence in a different character. We 
read that first, and it gave us such an appetite for 
what was to follow, as only a warning to read no 
further could have done. 

" However," said the story-teller, after an intervaJ 
of silent gazing at the fire, which, reflected in his 
glasses, seemed to give his eyes a red demoniac 
glare ; " however, I am not going to tell you what 
was written in that document — I promised my 
doppelgdnger I wouldn't, and it's a promise I 
haven't the courage to break. Luckily the story 
does not need that I should; in fact, its peculiar 
interest would be greatly impaired were I to do so. 
It is enough to say that it was a potent spell, and 
that its effect was to endow us (under certain 
penalties which I can appreciate better now than J 
did then) with a peculiar and irresistible power ; a 
power, too, that could be exercised invisibly, and 
whose very existence would be unsuspected by most 
people. Not only that, but it was, in a certaiji 
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sense, a perfectly legitimate power ; no one could 
have condemned me — us — for using it; no one, 
except ourselves, could have divined the secret sin 
that lurked within it ; in fact the sin was nameless, 
intangible — so subtle that it vanished altogether 
beneath a direct look, or appeared only in the like- 
ness of a virtue. And to tell the truth," affirmed 
Uncle Golightley, leaning back in his chair with a 
dry laugh, " to tell the truth, my good people, Fm 
more than half inclined, to-night, to think that there 
Ideally was, so far as I was concerned, more of right 
than wrong in the matter after all ! The devil had 
a finger in the pie, I admit ; but it's my opinion that 
he simplj'- played a practical joke on my common- 
iSense ; and that if he had kept out of the way and 
had left me to deal. with that seven-sealed affair 
Alone, I should have come off without singeing a 
hair. It was the doubt — the damned, haunting, 
Casuistical doubt — that betrayed the cloven hoof! 
that doppelgdnger of mine — he tries to persuade me 
that he's the best friend I have; and most of the 
time I believe him, but sometimes — when I have a 
lieadaclie or an influenza, for instance — ^sometimes I 
don't ! 

" Well — ^but this is getting to be rather a meta- 
|)hysical ghost story, isn't it! Come, wake up, 
Mildred, and hear the end of it. As for you, Cuth- 
bert, old boy, I see you remember my philosophic 
and analytic predilections of old. Well, and so, my 
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little Margaret, the ghost and I read to the end of 
our naughty parchment, and then we folded it care- 
fully up, and sat down to think what we would do 
next. We didn't need the parchment any more — 
that was pretty plain to us — but neither would it do 
to destroy it, or to let anybody else get hold of it. 
It must be put away somewhere, where it would 
remain both safe and secret. After a few moments 
I felt it coming into the ghost's mind where the 
hiding-place should be; and I agreed to it im- 
mediately, and we had another quiet chuckle over 
our cleverness. I saw him put the papers back in 
the box and shut the box up ; the triangular parch- 
ment with the seven violated seals he thrust into 
his bosom — I still seeming to be the real doer of all 
he seemed to do. He got up and stole away on tip- 
toe down the garret stairs ; it was then quite dark, 
but, as I said before, I could see him all the better 
for that, and I stole along with him. It was so 
dark that when we came to the first-floor and met 
Captain Brian on the broad landing, he passed 
without seeming to see us. Since then I have often 
wondered whether, had he seen us at all, he'd have 
jseen two of us or only one ? and which one ? 

" Down we went to the kitchen — this same old 
kitchen with the embers of a fire upon the hearth. 
There was light enough there to throw a shadow 
on the opposite wall, but yet there didn't seem to 
be enough to cast two ! One only could I see steal- 
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ing along beside me. Either the ghost itself was 
the shadow — or else, in spite of its overmastering 
reality to me, it had not material stuff enough to 
intercept the dying firelight. We went to the 
dresser — the same one, I think, that stands beside 
the wall there now — and laid hold of an old pewter 
plate with a double bottom, used for keeping buck- 
wheats hot. We unscrewed the false bottom, slipped 
the triangular parchment inside the plate, and 
screwed it up again. Then we toolf an old hatchet 
from the corner where it hung and went down the 
cellar steps. 

" It must have been pitch dark, but I saw my pet 
cat sitting on the head of an apple-barrel. She had 
always been fond of me, after the selfish manner of 
cats ; but now her back was up, her eyes glaring, 
and her tail almost as big round as my arm. As we 
came nearer, she gave the most hideous, despairing, 
miserable yowl I ever heard, and dashed past us up 
the stairs. It could not have been the sight of me 
that had thrown her into such a fit, and I leave it 
to any one familiar with ghost stories like this, to 
guess what else it could have been. 

" The cellar door flew shut with a bang, closing 
us in. I was ordinarily rather a timid boy, I be- 
lieve, and I remember wondering why I didn't feel 
frightened then, for I was as bold as a lion. 
Probably it was because I existed only in sympathy 
with the ghost, and, of course, a dark cellar was the 
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most congenial sort of place for him. We kept 
along and soon brought up against that part of the 
wall which is just underneath the front door of the 
house. On the other side of the wall, and beneath 
the threshold stone, lay the bones of the two 
legendary Indians. The wall was of brick — ^the 
same bricks that Neil Urmson had built up there 
two centuries before. I saw the ghost take the 
hatchet and begin loosening some of these bricks 
and taking them out. I had known he would do 
this ever since I felt the purpose enter his mind up 
in the garret, and now I approved again, and 
seemed to help. In a short time there was a hole 
through the wall, and a little cavity had been dug 
out beyond. It seemed to me that we had dug 
right into the skeleton of the murdered Indian; 
and when we had taken the old pewter plate with 
its contents, and thrust it far into the hole, I peeped 
in through the ghost's eyes, and saw it lying in the 
mouldering cavity of the ribs, just where the heart 
used to be T' 

Here Mrs. Tenterden began to laugh rather 
hysterically; remarking brokenly that it seemed 
such a funny thing for a skeleton to have a pewter 
plate for a heart. 

" Ay, see how a man is led on from one thing to 
another!" growled the ancient parson. "If he 
hadn't broken open the seals and read the parchment 
in the first place, he'd never have been tempted to 
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make away with his father's warming-dishes after- 
wards !" 

" WeU, I'm nearly at the end of my catalogue of 
crimes/' returned Golightley, laughing affably, and 
not at all put out by the interruption. "By 
George ! I ought to feel complimented — eh, Cuth- 
bert? — at the flavour of reality I seem to have 
contrived to give to this extempore little jexu 
d'esprit Let me see, where was I, my dear little 
Margaret? Oh yes, we had got the parchment 
safely into the hole. WeU, then we filled the hole 
up, and replaced the bricks as they were before. 
And then came 'the most disagreeable part of the 
adventure to me. 

"The ghost had hitherto kept his back constantly 
turned towards me, and I had never thought of his 
face — ^whether it resembled mine or was different 
from it, or how it was. I had only seen him from 
behind, and had no more curiosity as to his features 
than as to my own. But when the last brick had 
been settled in its proper position and there was no 
more work to do, the ghost turned quietly about 
and stared at me ! 

" He certainly did resemble me very closely, but 
it was a ghastly likeness, brimming over with 
infernal malice. It was a face that copied mine 
throughout to a hair, and yet, instead of being an 
innocent boyish face, it was a face that had lived in 
hell, and was familiar with all its wickedness. And 
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another thing — wicked as it was from the core outr 
wai-ds, I could see nothing in it which I could not 
imagine true of myself. We were essentially one^ 
and amongst all the legions of devils there was not 
one who could have represented me as this one did. 
In him I saw all my good turned to bad, and all 
my bad made worse. He was a visible prophecy of 
what I might at last become, and had just taken 
the jSrst step towards becoming. You mustn't ex* 
pect me to describe the face; but if any one of 
you, when you get to heaven, grow tired of sing- 
ing psalms and thrumming on your harps — ^just 
look down over the edge for a minute and call for 
me ! 

" Now, as I said, so long as the ghost had kept its 
back towards me, and so concealed the full blast of 
his deviltry, I had been bold and jaunty enough, 
but when he confronted me eye to eye, and forced 
me to realise what it was had supported me and 
led me on, I began to sicken and tremble. At the 
same time, though, I felt that whatever strength I 
had now depended on him, and that, hideous as h^ 
was, I could rely on no other support than his. I 
would have given the best half of my life never to 
have seen him at all, but since that was past help* 
ing, I was ready to give the other half to keep hiiu 
with me for ever thenceforth. But the worst of that 
kind of friends is, they are so apt to take leave of 
you on the wrong side of the scrapes they get yo\^ 
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into ; and I knew as soon as he turned about, that 
he was going to desert me in that dark cellar. The 
last moment, I remember, was an indescribable 
whirl of all sorts of strange sights and thoughts. I 
imagined this fellow dogging my steps ever since I 
was born, sometimes coming near enough to touch 
liie, sometimes dropping behind again, then catch- 
ing up once more, and, on this fatal day, fairly 
getting the best of me. And that was not all, I saw 
him cropping up at unexpected junctures through- 
out my future life, always bearing the same devilish 
resemblance to me, always, by means of the spell, 
helping me to gain some advantage, fair in outward 
seeming, but which in my own secret heart I knew 
was dastardly. 

" So by degrees he vitiated my soul, surely, and 
yet so subtly that even to myself I would not 
admit my guilt. At last the fifth act of the tra- 
gedy came; the spell had been used for the last 
time — it had succeeded, as it always must, but my 
time was drawing near. In one of the concluding 
scenes I made a sort of half-hearted eifort to re- 
trieve myself, but it did not avail. Suddenly I 
saw a body that I knew was mine, lying in a 
familiar room, bleeding inwardly. Friends were 
standing round it, and some enemies were not far 
off; but, searching everywhere, I could nowhere 
find the demon. For an instant I felt a thrill of 
triumph, thinking that after all I had escaped. 
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Then the last breath came, and the soul left the 
lifeless corpse and paused for a moment beside it. 
As it turned away to depart I saw its face, and it 
was the face of the demon. There, my little 
Margaret, is not that a nice ghost story 1" 
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A KISS AT PARTING. 

NEVER kDew, brother," said Cuthbert, 
after no odo bad apoken for a time, 
"what a dramatic genius yon had. 
Upon my word, I would not dare 
venture either into the garret or the cellar to- 
night." 

" My good fathers !" ejaculated Mrs. Tenterden, 
folding ber anus with a shudder, " I should tiiink 
not indeed !" 

"But that isn't all I" exclaimed Madge; "how 
did you get out of the cellar ? And did you ever 
see the ghost again ?" 

Golightley laughed, and drew his hand down over 
his face caressingly. " I see I shall have to con- 
fess," said he, " or you'll all be looking upon me as » 
hideous criminal, taking this means to make a clean 
breast of it, without getting compromised. Why, 
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don't you recollect, Cuthbert, that old volume of 
Italian Romances, translated by a certain John 
Reynolds about the time our family left England, 
and brought over here, I suppose, by old Captain 
Neil himself? Well, I got the idea of my yarn 
from one of those infernal old histories of his ; and 
by adding local tints here and there, I made it into 
what you heard. Bless me ! I thought some one of 
you would have found me out before I was half 
through." 

" If John Reynolds could have told the story as 
you told it," observed Garth, with a long sigh, *' we 
should have remembered him even after two cen- 
turies. There's truth in it, more or less, for every- 
body!" 

" I don't like to think so," murmured Elinor, with 
a slight frown and contraction of the under eyelids. 

" What ! all a make-believe T grumbled old Mr. 
Graeme^ standing up and kicking a shower of 
sparks out of the red-hot log with his huge foot. 
" Humph ! shouldn't make believe about serious 
things like that, Golightley, my lad. However, 
since it's over and done, it's better to have it make- 
believe than truth — no doubt about that, eh? — 
haw, haw, haw ! Nikomis, what do you think — 
why, where is she ?" 

It was now observed for the first time tliat 
Nikomis was no longer one of the circle. On 
reflection, however. Garth thought he remembered 
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having seen her depart about five minutes previous 
— shortly before the close of the story, and Madge 
affirmed that she had gone off in the direction of 
the back door. 

"Your metaphysics were too much for her, 
brother," said Cuthbert ; " the next time you tell 
the story, you must flavour it with scalps and 
tomahawks, for her sake." 

" I told it altogether too well ever to venture on 
repeating it," returned Golightley, laughing and 
turning away. " By George ! I almost humbugged 
myself for the time being." 

" Nellie !" said Mrs. Tenterden, who had just 
crushed a yawn, "isn't it time our waggon was 
here ? I declare, Golightley," she added, good- 
naturedly, " all this excitement has made me dread- 
fully sleepy !" 

Garth looked out of the window and reported 
that the waggon was at the door. It was thereupon 
arranged that Elinor and Mrs. Tenterden should 
come the next afternoon to visit the studio, while 
Madge, who was sitting as a model to Garth in one 
of his pictures, was to appear in the morning. 
Meantime, the minister, with ponderous gallantry, 
stood ready to escort the three ladies home, looking, 
in his vast cape coat, like some genial old mountain 
with snowy summit. The ladies put on their 
shawls and hoods, for it was colder than ever, and 
all the seven friends came out upon the doorstep. 
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and paused there a moment to see the wide valley 
sleeping beneath the moon, and Wabeno watching 
over it like a shadow. 

" Is this the threshold stone you all were talking 
about," inquired Mrs. Tentenden, "that has the 
Indians under it ?" 

*' Yes," replied Cuthbert ; " and it is here tliat the 
pewter buckwheat-plate reposes." 

*' Now, grandfather, if you'll put Mrs. Tenterden 
into the waggon, I'll hold the horse," said Garth. 

"Uncle Golightley," said Madge softly, as they 
stood observing the parson's manoeuvres with his 
charge, " I can tell you where Nikomis went." 

" Can you, my dear ?" he responded, laying his 
hand affectionately on her shoulder. " Well, where 
did Nikomis go ?" 

" She went down cellar," said Madge, looking up 
in his face. 

Uncle Golightley made no reply. 

" She's a funny old creature," continued Madge, 
" but not half so stupid as she looks. She used to 
be considered a sort of witch, I believe, before she 
came here. I think I am better acquainted with 
her than almost any one, and she has told me some 
very curious things. I think you would be in- 
terested in her." 

" All in V called Garth, from the horse's head. 

"In a moment!" cried Madge. "Thank you, 
Uncle Golightley! Good-night!" She gave his 
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hand a little pressure, and whispered in his ear, " I 
liked your story very much ; but I shall make you 
tell me the rest of it sometime !" 

" All right r called Garth again, 

" Yes ! yes !" they all said. 

As he came round to the side of the waggon, 
Madge stooped down, and held out her mouth for a 
kiss. He kissed her; and the waggon drove off 
before Uncle Golightley could decide whether or 
not it were incumbent on him to claim a salute 
likewise. 
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